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PREFACE TO THE POE 


TnotroH Poe was constantly reprinting and revising 
his poems, there is in most cases no difficulty about decid- 
ing upon the text which must be accepted as final It has 
been observed that, except in one case, Poe never returned 
to an earlier resiling, and we must therefore obviously 
accept, for such poems as occur therein, the latest edition 
published during his lifetime — that of 1845 Of this 
volume, moreover, Messrs Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
Gteorge Edward Woodberry. editors of the Works of Edgar 
AVnn -Po« in ten volumes, were fortunate enough to find 
a copy, ' recently bequeathed by James Lonmer Graham, 
Esq , to the Century Association’, which is enriched by 
margmal notes in Poe’s handwriting ‘ for the purpose of 
being incorporated in later editions ’ By the courtesy of 
Messrs. Duffield & Co , ‘ publishers of the Stedman- Wood- 
berry edition, copyright 1894 ’, we have been enabled to 
incorporate this valuable material * 

The Raven and other Poems, by Edgar A Poe, 1845, 
contained the bulk of its author’s work in this kind, and 
has been here reprinted, with preface and dedication, 
precisely as issued, except for the poems revised after the 
Lonmer Graham copy, which are marked by an astensk 
in our list of cimfccnto 

Presumably it represents all that Poe was most anxious 
to preserve , but posterity without doubt will ‘ ask for 
more and an editor can feel no hesitation m includmg 
everything now discoverable 
We have first, then, a few poems from the early volumes 
not reprinted m 1846 For Tamerlane and other Poems, 
vo have, like all our predecessors, followed Mr. 
K H. Shepherd’s reprint (George Redway, 1884), notmg 
his emendations ’ in the Notes. For the text of ‘ 1829 ’ 


‘ An edition of thia work was also issued m England by Messra. 
^mTMion* hindly conbnned Messrs. EufSeld’s 
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PREFACE 


and 1831 we have accepted the transcripts in Messrs. 
Duffield’s edition of The Works, the original volumes not 
being in the British Museum 

Poems published after 1845 seem to me best printed 
from The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, m two volumes, 
edited by R W Griswold, 1850 His text is almost 
identical with that of the magazines or papers in which 
they first appeared, and has the authority of one who, 
whatever his prejudices, had full access to the poet’s 
manuscripts and was, apparently, a careful and oxiienenced 
editor 

In reprinting from these volumes of 1827, 1845, and 
1850, I have deliberately returned to Poe’s own, some- 
what erratic but clearly intentional, punctuation, and 
observed his frequent use of dashes and Italics His own 
‘ Notes ’ are given, as he printed them, with the poems 
themselves , and I have supplemented the main contents 
by a few complete copies of earlier versions, varying so 
extensively from the final texts aa to be almost difft mnt 
poems Many of them, in fact, were published, and have 
been reprinted, under different titles 

The textual notes do not present an exhaustive 
‘ variorum ’ edition They record only significant vana- 
tions from important sources,^ but we believe that no point 
of vital interest has been overlooked They certainly 
offer a remarkable example of care bestowed during a 
lifetime on work nearly always musical in form, and yet 
constantly thus growing more word-perfect 

The Bibliography reveals the exact progress of Poe’s 
poetical development, and the three remarkable essays 
on different aspects of Poetry (reprinted from ‘ Griswold ’, 
with quotations revised by the onginal issues) afford a 
most st rikin g comment on his work, supplementing, more- 
over, the ‘ Letter to Mr B ’ (p 141) issued by way of 

Preface to the ‘ Poems ’ of 1831 

R B J 

March, 1909 

‘ Including gome early MSS , formerly in the possegBion of L A. 
Wilmer, and first printed in Messrs IJuflield’s Edition, 
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IHE HAPPIEST DAY, THE HAPPIEST HOUR 

[Tamerlane atid other Poems, 1827 ] 

The happiest day — the happiest hour 

My sear’d and blighted heart hath known, 

The highest hope of pride and power, 

I feel hath flown 

Of power • said I yen ' such I ween , 

But they have vanish’d long, alas ' 

The visions of my youth have been — 

But let them pass 

And, pride, what have 1 now with thee ' 

Another brow may even inlient lo 

The venom thou hast pour’d on me — 

Be still, my spmt ’ 

The ha])pK'st day — the happiest hour 
Mine eyes shall see — have ever seen. 

The brightest glance of piide and power, 

I feel — have been 

But were that hope of pride and power 
Now offer’d, with the pain 
Even then, I felt — that brightest hour 

I would not live again 20 

For on its mug was dark alloy, 

And, as it fluttoi’d — fell 
An essence — powerful to destioy 
A soul that knew it well 



G 


8TAKZA8 


['I (inu iIniK ami oihi 7Vw//<s 1H27 J 

Ho\v oftdi we all time, ulieii 

Admiring Nature s iiniverbal throne , 

Hervioodh — her wilds — -hei mountain^ tiu uituiM 
Keply of HiRb to ouE iiitelligciK e ' 

[H^kon. Tin J'%land^ 


I 

In youth have I knovTi one with whom the Eaith 
In secret communing held — as he with it, 

In daylight, and in beauty from his birth 
Whose fervid, flickering touh of life was lit 
From the sun and stars, whenee he had drawn forth 
A ])assionate light — such for his spirit was tit — 
And yet that spirit knew not, in the hour 
Of its own feivour, what had o’er it power 


Feihaps it m.iv be that mv mind is wioughi 

To a fever bj the moonbeam that hangs o’ei, lo 

But I will halt behove that wild light fi aught 

With more of sovereignty than ancient lore 

Hath ever told — or is it of a thought 

The unembodicd essence, and no more. 

That with a quiekonmg spell doth o’er us pass 
As dew of the night-time o’er the summei grass ' 


•A 

JJotli o ei us jiass, when, as 1h’ exjiandiiig eye 
To the lored object — so the lear to the lid 
Will start, which lately .slept in apathy ' 

And yet it need not be — (that object) hid 20 

From us in lift' — but common — which doth he 
Each hour before us — but then only, bid 
With a stiange sound, as of a harp-string broken, 

To awake u.s — -’Tis a symbol and a token 
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Of what in other woilds shall be — and given 
In beauty by our God, to those alone 
Who otherwise would fall from life and Heaven 
Drawn by their heart’s passion, and that tone, 

That high tone of the spirit which hath striven, 

Tho’ not with Faith — with godliness — whose throne jo 
With desperate energy ’t hath beaten dowm , 
Wearing its own deep feeling as a crown 


EVKNING STAR 

[ramirlato iindoth*! Vonnsy ] 

Twas noontidi' of suniinei, 

And niid-tiine of night , 

And stars, in then mbits, 

Shorn' ])ale, thro’ tin' light 
Of the brightei, cold moon. 

Mid ])laiuts hei davi'. 

Herself in the Hia\eii', 

Hei beam on the wares 
1 gazed awhile 

On her cold smile , lo 

Too (old — too (old tor iiu 
There jiass’d, as a shioiid, 

A flee( y cloud 
And 1 till II d av\a\ lo thee, 

Rioud Erening Stai, 

In thv gloiv afai 
And deari't thy bi'aiii sh.ill be , 

Foi joy to iin heart 
Is the jiroud pait 

Thou beaiest m Heaven at night, 20 

And more I admire 
Thy distant tire. 

Than that (older, lowiv light 
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DREAMS 

\Tamcrlane attd other Pocmsy 1827 ] 

Oh ' that my young life were a lasting dream ' 

My spirit not awakening, till the beam 

Of an Eternity should brmg the morrow 

Yes ' tho’ that long dream were of hopeless sorrow, 

’Tuere better than the cold reality 

Of waking life, to him whose heart, must be, 

And hath been still, upon the lovely earth, 

A chaos of deep passion, from his birth 

But should it be — that dream eternally 

Continuing — as dreams have been to me lo 

In my young boyhood — should it thus lx* gi\ en, 

’Twerc folly still to hope for higher Heaven 

For I have revell'd, when the sun was biight 

I’ the summer sky, in dreams of living light 

And loveliness, — haee left my very heart 

In climes of my imagining, apait 

From mine own home, with beings that have been 

Of mine own thought — what more could I have seen ’ 

’Twas once— and only once — and the wild hoiii 

From my remembrance shall not jiass, — some power 20 

Or spell had bound me — twas the chilly wind 

Came o er me in the night, and lett behind 

Its image on my spirit — 01 the moon 

Shone on my slumbers in her lofty noon 

Too coldly — or the stars — howe’er it was 

That dream was as that night- wind — let it pass 

I have been happy, tho’ in a dream 
I have been happy — and I love the theme 
Dreams ' m their vivid colouring of life, 

As in that fleeting, shadowy, misty strife 30 

Of semblance with reality, which brings 
To the delirious eye, more lovely things 
Of Paradise and Love — and all our ow'n ' 

Than young Hope in his sunniest hour hath known. 



SPIRITS OP THE DEAD 

[Al Aaraaf, Tumerlan( , and Minor Poims, 182<) ] 

Thy soul shall find itself alone 

’Mid dark thoughts of the grey tomb-stone , 

Not one, of all the crowd, to pry 

Into thine hour of secrecy 

Be silent in that solitude, 

Which IS not loneliness — for then 
The spirits of the dead, who stood 
In life before thee, are again 
In death around thee, and their will 
Shall overshadow thee , be still 

The night, though clear, shall frown, 

And the stars shall not look down 
Prom their high thrones in the Heaven 
With light like hope to mortals given 
But their red orbs, without beam. 

To thy weariness shall seem 
As a burning and a fever 
Which would cling to thee for ever 

Now are thoughts thou shalt not banish, 
Now are visions ne'er to vanish , 

Prom thv spirit shall they pass 
No more, like dew-drop from the grass 

The breeze, the breath of God, is still. 

And the mist upon the lull 
Shadowy, shadowy, yet unbroken. 

Is a symbol and a token 
How it hangs uixin the trees, 

A mystery of mysteries ' 
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TO M 


\Al AaraaJ, Tainerlane, nnd Minor Pormn, 1829 1 


0 ' I care not that my oarthly lot 
Hath little of Earth in it. 

That years of love have been forgot 
In the fever of a minute 

1 heed not that the desolate 
Are happier, sweet, than I, 

But that you meddle w ith my fate 
Who am a passer by 

It iS not that my founts of bliss 
Are gushing — strange ' with tears — 

Or that the thrill of a single kiss 
Hath palsied many years — 

’Tis not that the flowers of twenty springs 
Which have wither’d as they rose 

Lie dead on my heart-strings 

With the weight of an age of snows 

Not that the grass — O ’ may it thri\ o ' 
On my grave is growing or grown — 

But that, while I am dead yet alive 
I cannot be, lady, alone 
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THE RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS 

1845 




TO THE NOBLEST OF HER SEX — 

TO THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ THE DRAMA IN EXILE ’ — 

TO M1S« ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT, 

OF ENGLAND, 

1 DEDICATE THIS AOLUME, 

WITH THE MOST ENTHUSIASTIC ADMIRATION 
AND MITH THE MOST SINCERE ESTEEM 


E A P 



PREFACE 


Thkse trifleb are colkcted and repubhbhcd chieliy rvith 
a vieu to then redenipt on fioni the many improvements 
to whieh they hai'e been subjected while going at landom 
‘ tlie lounils of the jwess ' If what I have written is to 
circulate at all, I am naluially anxious that it should 
circulate as I wiote it In defence of my ov\n taste, never- 
theless, It 18 incumbent upon me to say, that I think nothing 
in this volume of much value to the public, or very credit- 
able to myself Events not to be eoiurolled have prevented 
me from making, at any time, any serious effort m what, 
under happiei circumstances, would have been the field 
of ray choice With me jiocdry has been not a purpose, 
but a passion , and the jiassions should be held in rever- 
ence , they must not— they cannot at will be excited wuth 
an ev'c to the paltry c omjx-nsations or the more paltry 
commendations, of mankind 


E A P. 
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THE RAVEN 

Onoe upon a midnight dieary, while I pondered, weak 
and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore. 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came 
a tapping, 

As of some one gently lapjmig, rapping at my chamber 
door 

Tib home visitoi,’ I muttered, ‘tapping at my chamber 
dooi — 

Only tins and nothing more ’ 

Ah, ilibtmctly 1 remember it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 
the door 

Eagerly I wished the moriow , — vainly I had sought 
to boiiow 

Fioin my books siiicease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 
Lenore — lo 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore — 

Nameless here for eveimoic 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me — tilled me with fantastic teiiois never felt 
before , 

iSo that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 
repeating, 

‘ ’Tis some visitoi entreating cmtraiice at my chamber 
door — 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door , — 

This it lb, and nothing moie ’ 

Presently mv soul gi«-w stionger , hesitating then 
no longer, 

‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ or Madam, tiuly your forgiveness I implore , ;o 
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THE RAVEN 


But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came 
rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 
door. 

That I scarce was sun* 1 heard you ' — here I opened wide 
the door , — 

Darkness then', and nothing more 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there 
wondering, fearing. 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals evei dared to dieani 
before , 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 
token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whis^iered word, 

‘ Lenore i ’ 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 

‘ Lenore ' ' — 

Merely this, and nothing more 30 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul w’lthin me 
burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than before 

‘ Surely,’ said I, ‘ surelv'that is something at iny window 
lattice 

Let me soe, then, what thereat is, and this mystery 
explore — 

Let ray heart be still a iiioment and this my.stery explore , — 
’Tis the wniid and nothing more ’ 

Oixm here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt 
and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of 
yore , 

Not the least obei.sance made he , not a minute stopped 
or stayed he , 

But, with mien of lord or lady, jierihed above my 
chanibci door — 40 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber 
door — 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more 
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Then this ebony bird beguiling my bad fancy mto 
smilmg, 

By the grave and stem decorum of the countenance it wore 

‘ Though thy crest be shorn and shavenj thou,’ I said, 
‘ art sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering from the 
Nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutoman 
shore ' ’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore ’ 

Much I marvelled this ungamly fowl to hear discourse 
so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning — little n'levancy boie , 50 

For we cannot help agreemg that no living human bemg 

Ever yet was blest with seeing bird above his chamber 
clooi — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chambei 
door, 

With such name as ‘ Ne\erinoie ’ 

But the raven, sitting lonch on the jJaeid bust, spoke 
only 

That one word, as if his soul 111 that one woid he did out- 
pour 

Nothing furthei then he utteiid — not a feather then he 
llutteied — 

Till 1 seaicely more than muttered, ‘ other friends have 
flown before — 

On the morrow he will leave me, as m\' hopes have flown 
before ’ 

Then the bud said, ‘ Nevermore ’ bo 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

‘Doubtless’, said I, ‘what it utteis is its only stock and 
store, 

(Jaught from some unhajipy mastei whom uniiieruful 
Disastei 

Follow'ed fast and followed faster till his songs one 
bill den boie— 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of “ Never — ^nevermore 
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THE RAVEN 


But the Raven still beguiling all my fancy into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and 
bust and door , 

Then upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to 
linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ommous bird 
of yore — 70 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and ommous 
bird of yore 

Meant in cioaking ‘ Ne\eimore ’ 

This I sat engaged m guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom's 
cole , 

This and moie I sat dnining, with my head at ease 
reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight gloated 
o’er. 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight gloating 
o’er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore ' 

Then methought the air giew densei, perfumed from 
an unseen censer 

Swung by Seiaphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted 
floor 80 

‘ Wretch,’ I cried, ‘ thy Ood hath lent thee — by these 
angels he hath sent thee 

Respite — ^respite and netx-nthe, from thy memories of 
Lenorc ' 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind luqienthe and forget this lost 
Lenore ' ’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore ’ 

‘ Prophet I ’ said 1 , ‘ thing of evil ' — prophet still, if 
bird or devil ' — 

Whether Temptei sent, or w'hether temjiest tossed thee 
lute ashori', 

Desolate yet all uiulaiinted, on this desert land en- 
chanted — 

On this home by hoiroi haunted — tell me truly, I 
implore— 
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Ib there — ts there balm m Gilead ? — tell me — tell me, 
I implore • ’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore ’ gi- 

‘ Prophet ' ’ said I, ‘ thing of evil — prophet still, if bird 
or devil ' 

By that Heaven that bends above us — by that God ve 
both adore — 

Tell this soul with soirow laden if, within the distant 
Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Leiioie — 

Clasp a raie and ladiant maiden whom the angels name 
Leiioie ’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore' ’ 

‘ Be that woid our sign in paitmg, bud or fiend,’ 1 
shrieked, upstaitmg — 

‘ Get thee bac k into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian 
shore ' 

Leave no black jilume as a token of that he thy soul 
hath spoken ' 

Leave niy loneliness unbroken ' — quit the bust above 
iny door ' loo 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form fiom 
off my door ' ’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Neviimoie ’ 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 
sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my ehambei door , 

And his eyes have all the scemmg of a demon’s that is 
dreaming. 

And the lamplight o’ei him streaming throws his shadow 
on the flooi , 

And my soul fiom out that shadow that lies floating on 
the floor 


Shall be lifted — ^nevermore ' 
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THE VALLEY OF UNREST 

0.'>( E it smiled a silent dell 
Wheie the people did not dwell , 

They had gone unto the wars. 

Trusting to the mild-eycd stars, 

Nightly, from their azure towers. 

To keep watch above the flowers. 

In the midst ot which all day 
The red sunlight lazily lay 
Now each visitor shall confess 

The sad valley’s restlessness lo 

Nothing there is motionless — 

Nothing save the airs that biooil 
Over the magic solitude 
Ah, by no wind are stined thosi* tiec's 
That palpitate like t he chili seas 
Around the misty Hebrides * 

Ah, by no wmd those clouds are diiieii 
That rustle through the unquiet Heaven 
Uneasily, from morn till oven, 

Over the violets there that lu“ ju 

In myriad types of the human eye — 

Over the lili<‘s there that wave 
And weep above a namel<*ss grave * 

They wave — from out their fragrant tops 
Eternal dew s come down in drops 
They weep — from off their delicate stems 
Perennial tears descend in gems 

BRIDAL BALLAD 

'The ring is on my hand. 

And the wieath is on my brow , 

Satin and jewels grand 
Are all at my command. 

And I am hapjiy now 

And my lord he loves me well , 

But, will n hist he breathed his vow, 

I felt my bosom swell — 

For the words rang as a knell. 
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And the voice seemed hia who fell m 

In the battle down the dell, 

And who is happy now 

But he spoke to re-assiire mo, 

And he kissed my pallid brow. 

While a reverie came o’er me. 

And to the church-yard bore me, 

And I sighed to him before me. 

Thinking him dead D’Elormie, 

‘ Oh, I am happy now ' ’ 

And thus the words viere s|K)ken. 20 

An<l this the plighted vow , 

And, though my faith be bioken. 

And, though my Jieart be broken. 

Here is a ring, as token 
That I am happy now ' 

Would Ood I could awaken ' 

For I dream I know' not how ’ 

And my soul is .sorelv shaken 
Lest an evil step be taken, — 

Lest the dead who is forsaken so 

Maj' not bo happy now' 


THE SLEEPER 

At midnight, m the month of tTune, 
I stand beneath the mystic moon 
An opiate vapour, dewy, dim. 
Exhales from out her golden nm. 
And, softly dnpping, drop by drop. 
Upon the quiet mountain top. 

Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley 
The rosemary nods upon the grave , 
The lily lolls upon the wave , 
Wrapping the fog about its brea,st. 
The ruin moulders into rest , 
Looking like Lethe, see ' the lake 



THE SLEEPER 


A conscious slumber seems to take, 

And would not, for the world, awake 
All Beauty sleeps ' — and lo ' u here lies 
Irene, \uth her Destinies I 

0, lady bright ' can it be light — 

This window open to the night ’ 

The wanton airs, from the tree- top. 
Laughingly through the lattice drop — 
The bodiless airs, a wizarrl rout. 

Flit through thy chamber in and out, 

And wave the curtain canopy 
So fitfully — so fearfully — 

Above the closed and fringed lid 
’Neath which thy slumb’nng soul lies hid, 
That, o’er the floor and down the wall, 
Like ghosts the- shadows rise and fall • 

Oh, lady dear, hast thou no fear ^ 

Why and what art thou dreaming here' ' 
Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to these garden trees ' 

Strange is thy pallor ' strange thv dress, 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress, 
And this all solemn silentness ' 

The lady sleeps ' Oh, ma\ her sleep. 
Which IS enduring, so In- deep ' 

Heaven have hei in its sacred keep ' 

This chamber changed for one more holv. 
This bed for one more melancholy, 

1 pray to God that she may lie 
Foi cvei with unopiined eye. 

While the pale sheeted ghosts go by ' 

My love, she sleeps ' Oh, may her sleep 
As it IS lasting, so be deep ' 

Soft may the worms about hei creep ' 

Far in the forest, dim and old. 

For her may some tall vault unfold — 
Some vault that oft has flung its black 
And wingM panels fluttering back. 
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Triumphant, o’er the crested palls, 

Of her grand family funerals — 

Some sepulchre, remote, alone. 

Against whose portal she hath thrown. 

In childhood, many an idle stone — 

Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
She ne’er shall force an echo more, 

Thrilling to think, poor child of sin ' 

It was the dead who groaned within 6o 


THE COLISEUM 

Type of the antique Rome ' Rich reliquary 
Of lofty contemplation loft to Time 
By buried centuries of pomp and power ' 

At length — at length — after so many ilavs 
Of w'eary pilgnniage and burning thirst, 

(Thirst for the spring.s of lore that m thee lie,) 

I kneel, an altered and an humble man. 

Amid thy shadows, and so drink within 
My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glory ' 

Vastness ’ and Age ' and Memories of Eld ’ lo 

Silence ' and Desolation ' and dim Night ' 

I feel ye now — I feel ye in your strength — 

0 spells more sure than e’er Judaean king 
Taught in the gardens of Gethsemane ' 

O charms more potent than the rapt ('haldi'e 
Ever diew down from out the quiet stais ' 

Here, where a hero fell, a column falls ’ 

Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

A midnight vigil holds the sw^arthy bat ' 

Here, where the dames of Rome their gilded hair 20 

Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle ' 

Here, where on golden throne the monarch lolled. 

Glides, spectre-like, unto his marble home. 

Lit by the wan light of the hornW moon. 

The swift and silent lizard of the stones ' 
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But stay l these walls — these ivy-elad areades — 

These mouldering plinths — ^these sad and blackened 
shafts — 

These vague entablatures — this crumbling frieze — 

These shattered cornices — this wreck — this rum — 

These stones — alas > these grey stones — are they all— 30 
All of the famed, and the colossal left 
By the corrosive Hours to Fate and me ’ 

‘ Not all ’ — the Echoes answer me — ‘ not all 1 
Prophetic sounds and loud, arise forever 
From us, and from all Bum, unto the v\ ise, 

As melody from Menmon to the Sun 

We rule the hearts of mightiest men — \\ e rule 

With a despotic sway all giant minds 

We are not impotent — we pallid stones 

Not all our power is gone — not all our fame — 40 

Not all the magic of our high lenowm — 

Not all the wonder that encircles us — 

Not all the mysteries that in us lie — 

Not all the memories that hang upon 
And cling around about us as a garment, 

Clothing us m a robe of more than glory ’ 


LENORE 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl ' the spirit flow n forever I 

Let the bell toll ' — a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river ; 

And, Guy de Vere, hast thou no tear ’ — w'cep now or 
nevermore ' 

See ' on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Lenore ' 

Come ’ let the burial rite be read — the funeral song be 
sung ' — 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 
young— 

A dirge for her the doubly dead m that she died so young 

‘ Wretches ' ye loved her for her wealth and hated her for 
her pride. 

And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her — that 
she died ' 
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How shall the ritual, then, bo read — the requiem how 

be sung lo 

By you — by yours, the evil eye, — by yours, the slanderous 
tongue 

That did to death the innocence that died, and died so 
young ’ ’ 

Peccavtmus , but rave not thus ' and let a Sabbath song 
Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no wrong 
The sweet Lenore hath ‘ gone before ’, with Hope, that 
flew beside. 

Leaving thee wild for the dear cluld that should have 
been thy bride — 

For her, the fair and debonair, that now' so lowly lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair but not within her eyes — 
The life still there, upon hei hair — the death upon her 
eyes 

‘ Avaunt ' avaunt ’ from fiends below, the indignant 
ghost is riv'eii — 1:0 

Fioin Hell unto a high estate fai up within the Heaven — 
From grief and gioan, to a golden throne, beside the King 
of Heat en ' 

Let no bell toll, then, — h'st hei soul, aiiiid its hallowed 
mirth, 

Should latch the note a.s it iloth float up fiom the damned 
Earth ' 

And I ' — to-night inv heait is light ’ — no dirge will I 
ujiraise, 

But waft the angel on hei flight with a Paean of old days ’ 


CATHOLIC HYMN 

At 11101 n — at noon— at twilight dim — 
31 aria ' thou hast heard my hymn ' 

In joy' and woe — in gootl and ill — 
Mother of God Ik* with me still ' 

When the hours flew brightly bv. 

And not a eloud obsi'uied the sky', 

My soul, lest it should truant be. 

Thy giace did guide to thine and thee , 
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CATHOLIC HYMN 


Now, when storms ot Fate o’ercast 

Darkly my Present and my Past, lo 

Let my Future radiant shine 

With sweet hopes of tliee and thine ' 


ISRAFEL 

And the angel Isiafel, whose heart-atiings are a lute, and who has 
the sweetest voice of all God’s creatures — Koran 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 

‘ Whose heart-strmgs are a lute ’ , 

None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell). 

Ceasing their hymns, attend the siiell 
Of his voice, all mute 

Tottering above 
In her highest noon. 

The enamoured moon lo 

Blushes with love. 

While, to listen, the led levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 

Which were seven,) 

Pauses in Heaven 

And they say (the stariy thon 
And the other listening things) 

That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 

By which he sits and sings — 20 

The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings 

But the skies that angel tiod. 

Where deep thoughts are a duty — 

Where Love’s a grown-up God — 

Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star 



ISRAFEL 


Theiefon! thou art not wrong, 

Israfeh, who despisebt 
An unimpassioned song , 

To thee the laurels belong, 

Best hard, because the wisest ' 

Merrily live, and long ' 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit — 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love. 
With the lervour of thy lute — 

Well may the stars be mute ' 

Yes, Heaven is thine , but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours , 

Oui floweis are merely — flowers. 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours 

If I could dwell 
MTiere Israh'l 

Hath dwelt and he wheie 1, 

He might not smg so wildly well 
A mortal melody. 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
Fiom niy Ijie within the sky 


DREAMLAND 

By a loiite obscuie aiul lom-h. 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Niuht, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have ri'ached these lands but ni'wly 
From an ultimate dim Thule — 

'lom a wild weird eliiiie that litdh, sublime, 
Out of Space — out of Time 

Bottomless vales ami boundless floods, 
And ehasins, ami eaves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the tears that drip all over , 
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Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore , 

Seas that restlessly aspiie, 

Surging, unto skies of fire , 

Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters — lone and dead, — 

Their still waters — still and chilly 

With the snovs of the lolling lily 20 


By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead, — 

Then sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily, — 

By the mountains — neai the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever, -- 
By the grey woods, — by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp, — 

By the dismal tarns and jiools 

Where dwell the Ghouls, — 30 

By each spot the most unholy— 

In each nook most melancholy, — 

There the traveller meets agliast 
Sheeted Memories of the Past — 

Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the w'andeier by— - 
White-robed forms of friends long giv'eii, 

111 agony, to the Earth — and Heaven 


For the heart whose woes arc legion 

’Tis a peaceful, soothing region — 40 

For the spirit that walks in shadow' 

’Tis — oh, ’tis an Eldorado ' 

But the traveller, travelling through it. 

May not — dare not openly view it ' 

Never its mysteries are exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed , 

(So wills its King, who hath forbid 
The uplifting of the fringed lid , 

And thus the sad Soul that here passes 

Beholds it but through darkened glasses 50 
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By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 

Whore an Eidolon, named Night, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have w andered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule 


SONNET— TO ZANTE 

Fair isle, that from the faiiest of all flowers. 

Thy gentlest of all gentle names dost take ' 

How many meinoiies of uhat radiant hours 
At sight of thee and thine at once awake > 

How many scenes of what departed bliss ' 

How' many thoughts of what entombed hopes > 

How many visions of a maiden that is 

No more — no more upon thy verdant slope's ' 

No more ' alas, that magical sad sound 

Transfoiming all ' Thy (harms shall please ?k) more — lo 
Thy niemorv no more ' AceursiVl groiincl 

Hencefoith I hold thy flower-enamelled shore, 

O liyaeinthine isle ' O purple Zaiite ' 

‘ Isolad’oro i FiordiLevante ' ’ 


THE CITY IN THE SEA 

Lo > Death has reaied himself a tin one 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far dow'n within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the worst and the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest 
There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not ' 

R(‘semble nothing that is ours 
Around, by lifting winds forgot. 

Resignedly beneath the sky lo 

The melancholy waters he 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town , 
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THE CITY IN THE SEA 


But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 
Up domes— up spires — up kingly halls — 
Up fanes — up Babylon-like walls — 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 

Up many and many a marvellous sliiine 
Whose wreath^ friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine 
■Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie 
So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous m air, 

While from a proud tower m the town 
Death looks gigantically down 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves , 

But not the riches there that he 
In each idol’s diamond eye — 

Not the gaily-je welled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed , 

For no ripples curl, alas ' 

Along that wilderness of glass — 

No swellmgs tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea — 

No heavmgs hint that winds have been 
On seas less hideously serene 

But lo, a stir is in the air ' 

The wave — there is a movement there ' 

As if the towers had thrust aside. 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide— 

As if their tops had feebly givim 
A void within the filmy Heaven 
The waves have now a redder glow — 

The hours are breathing faint and low — 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 

Down, down that towm shall settle hence. 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones 
Shall do it reverence 
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TO ONE IN PARADISE 

Thott wast all that to me, love, 

For which my soul did pine — 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountam and a shrine. 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 

And all the flowers were mine 

Ah, dream too bright to last ' 

Ah, starry Hope ’ that didst arise 
But to be overcast ' 

A voice from out the Future cries, lo 

‘ On I on ’ ’ — but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf f) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast ’ 

For, alas ' alas ’ with me 
The light of Life is o’er ' 

‘ No more — no more — no more — ’ 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree 

Or the stricken eagle soar ' 20 

And all my days are trances. 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy grey eye glances, 

And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances. 

By what eternal streams. 
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EULALIE— A SONG 

I DWELT alone 
In a world of moan, 

And my soul was a stagnant tide, 

Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my blushing bride — 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my smiling 
bride 

Ah, less — less bright 
The stars of the night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl ' 

And never a flake 

That the vapour can make lo 

With the moon-tints of purple and pearl, 

Can vie with the modest Eulalie’s most unregarded curl — 
Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalie’s most humble 
and careless curl 

Now Doubt — now Pain 
Come never again. 

For her soul gives me sigh for sigh. 

And all day long 
Shines, bright and strong, 

Astarte within the sky. 

While ever to her dear Eulalie upturns her matron eye — 20 
While ever to her young Eulalie upturns her violet eye. 


TO F S S O D 

[Mrs Frances Sargent Osgood ] 

Thou wouldst be loved ’ — then let thy heart 
From its present pathway part not ' 

Being everything which now thou art, 

Be nothing which thou art not 
So with the world thy gentle ways. 

Thy grace, thy more than beauty, 

Shall be an endless theme of praise. 

And love — a simple duty. 
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TO F 

[ F IS, presumably, Mrs Frances Sargent Osgood ] 

Beloved ' amid the earnest woes 

That crowd around my earthly path — 

(Drear path, alas ' where grows 
Not even one lonely rose) — 

My soul at least a solace hath 
In dreams of thee, and therein knows 
An Eden of bland repose 

And thus thy memory is to me 
Like some enchanted far-off isle 
In some tumultuous sea — lo 

.Some ocean throbbing far and free 

With storms — bpt ^jrere meanwhile _ 
.Seieiiest skies co»t.inually 

Just o'er that one bright island smile 


SONNET— SILENCE 

There are some qualities — some mcorpoiate things, 
That have a double life, which thus is made 
A type of that twin entity which springs 

From matter and light, evinced in solid and shade. 
Theie is a two-fold Silence — sea and shore — 

Body and soul One dwells in lonely places. 

Newly with grass o’ergrowii , some solemn graces, 
Some human memories and tearful loie. 

Bender him teiiorless his name’s ‘ No More 
He IS the corporate Silence tlread him not ' lo 

No power hath he of evil in himself , 

But should some urgent fate (untimely lot ') 

Bring thee to meet his shadow (nameless elf, 

'I'hat haunteth the lone legions where hath trod 
No foot of man,) commend thyself to God ' 
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THE CONQUEROR WORM 


Lo I ’tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years ' 

An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 

8it in a theatre, to see 

A play of holies and fears. 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres 

Mimes, in the form of God on high. 

Mutter and mumble low. 

And hither and thither fly — 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro. 

Flappmg from out their Condor wings 
Invisible Woe * 

That motley drama — oh, be suit* 

It shall not be forgot ' 

With its Phantom chased for evermore, 

By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever retumeth in 
To the self-same spot. 

And much of Madness, and more of 8111, 

And Horror the soul of the plot 

But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude ' 

A blood-red thing that wTithes from out 
The scenic solitude ' 

It writhes ' — it writhes ’ — with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food. 

And seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued 

Out — out arc the lights — out all ' 

And, over each quivering form, 

The curtain, a funeral pall, 

Comes down with the rush of a stoiiii. 



THE CONQUEROR WORM 


While the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ‘ Man 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm 


THE HAUNTED PALACE 

In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace — 

Radiant palace — reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought's dominion — 

It stood there ' 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair ' 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

On its roof did float and flow, 

(This — all this — was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 

And every gentle air that dalhetl, 

111 that sweet day. 

Along the ramparts i>lumed and jiallid, 

A winged odour went away 

Wandeieis m that happy valley. 

Through two luminous window s, saw 
Spiiits moving musically. 

To a lute’s well-tuned law. 

Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Poi phyrogene ’) 

In state his glory well-befittmg. 

The rulei of the realm w'as seen 

And all with peail and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door. 

Through which came flowing, flow mg, flowing. 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whoso sweet duty 
Was but to sing. 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 

The wit and wisdom of their king 
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But evJ thmgB, in robes of sorrow, 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate 
(Ah, let us mourn < — for never morrow ^ 

Shall dawn upon him desolate ') 

Ami round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed. 

Is but a dim-reniembered story 

Of the old time entombed 4u 

i\jid travellers, now, within that valley, 

Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever 
And laugh — but smile no more 

‘ The 184 ■) text baa ‘ aoiiow ’ for uioriow. But this is obviously 
a miapruit — Ei> 



SCENES FROM ‘ POLTTIAN ’ 

AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA 



DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

PoLiTUN, Earl of I^icester 

A Monk. 

Di Bbogi 10, a Roman Duke 

Laeage 

Count Castiguone, his son 

Alessandra, betrothed to Casti- 

Baldazzar, Duke of .Surrey, 

ghone 

Fiiend to Politian 

Jacinta, maid to Lalage 

Th( Sfene 

/(f* in Knme 
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SCENES FROM ‘POLITIAN’ 

ANT TINPUBLISirKD DRAM V 
I 

Rome — A Hall tn a Palace 
Alessandra ayid Castiglione, 

ALESSANDRA 

Thou art sad, Cafitiglione 

CASTIGLIONE 

Sail ' — not I 

Oh, I’m the happiest, happiest man m Rome ' 

A few days more, thou knowest, my Alessandia, 

Will make thee mine Oh, I am very happy i 
ALESSANDRA 

Methinka thou hast a singular Ma\ of showing 
Thy happiness ' — what ails thee, cousin of mine ^ 

VV^hy didst thou sigh so deeply ' 

CASTIGLIONE 

Did I sigh 

I was not conscious of it It is a fashion, 

A silly — a most silly fashion I have 9 

When I am very happy Did I sigh_’ (Sighing ) 

ALESSANDRA 

Thou didst Thou art not well Thou hast indulged 
Too much of late, and 1 am vexed to sec it 
Late hours and wine, Castiglione, — these 
Will rum thee ' thou art alreadv altered — 

Thy looks are haggard — nothing so wears away 
The constitution as late hours and wine. 

CASTIGLIONE (musing) 

Nothing, fair cousin, nothing — not even deep sorrow — 
Wears it awniy like evil hours and wine 
I will amend 

ALESSANDRA 

Do it ' I would have thee drop 
Thy riotous company, too — fellows low born — 
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SCENES FROM ‘ POLITIAN 


111 suit the like with old Di Broglio’s heir 
And Alessandra’s husband 

CASTIGLIONB 

I will drop them 

ALESSANDRA 

Thou wilt — thou must Attend thou also more 
To thy dress and equipage— they are over plain 
For thy lofty rank and fashion — much depends 
Upon appearances 

CASTIGLIONE 

I’ll see to it 
ALESSANDRA 

Then sec to it ' — pay more attention, sir. 

To a becoming carnage — much thou u antest 
In dignity 

CASTIGLIONE 

Much, much, oh ’ much I want 
In proper dignity 

ALESSANDRA (haughl^ly) 

Thou mockest me sir 30 

CASTIGLIONE (ahstraclpflh/) 

Sweet, gentle Lalagc ' 

ALESSANDRA 
Heard I aright ’ 

I speak to him — he speaks of Lalagc ' 

Sir Count ' (places her hand on his shoulder) \\ hat art thou 
dreaming (aside) He ’s not well > 

What ails thee, sir 

CASTIGLIONE (stalling) 

Cousin ' fair cousm I — madam ' 

I crave thy pardon — indeed I am not well — 

Your hand from off my shoulder, if you pleas(> 

This air is most oppressive ' — Madam — the Dulce ' 

Enter Di Bboglio 

DI BBOGLIO 

My son, I’ve news for thee ' — hey ’ — w'hat ’s the matter ? 
(observing AJessandra ) 

I’ the pouts ? Kiss her, Castiglione * kiss her. 

You dog ' and make it up, I say, this minute ' 
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I’ VO nows for you both Pohtian is expected 
Hourly in Rome — Politian, Earl of Leicester > 

We’ll have him at the wedding ’Tis his first visit 
To the imperial city 

ALEbSANDRA 
What ' Politian 
Of Britain, Earl of IjOicester ' 

ni BBOGLIO 

The same, niy love 

We ll have him at the wedding A man quite young 
In years, but grey in fame I have not seen him. 

But Rumour speaks of him as of a jirodigy 
Preeminent in arts and arms, and wealth, 

And high descent We’ll have him at the wedding 50 
ale-ssandea 
1 have heard much of this Politian 
Gay, volatile and giddy — is he not ' 

And little given to thinking 

DI BROGLIO 

Far from it, love 

No branch, they sav, of all philosophy 
So deep abstruse he has not mastered it 
Leained as few ai(' leained 

ALESSANDRA 

Tis very strange ’ 

I have known men have seen Politian 
And sought his company They speak of him 
As of one who enteietl madly into life, 

Drinking the cup of pleasure to the dregs 60 

CASTIOLIONE 

Ridiculous ' Now / have seen Politian 
And know him well — nor leained 1101 nuithtul he 
He is a dreainei , and a man shut out 
l^'roni common ]iaHsions 

I)I BUOOLIO 

Children, wc disagiee 
Let us go forth and taste the frasrant air 
Of the garden Did I dieani, or did I hear 
Politian w'as a melancholy man ^ 


(Exeunt ) 
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SCENES FROM ‘ POLITIAN ’ 


II 

Rome — A Lady's apartment, with a window open and 
looking into a garden Lalage, in deep mourning, reading 
at a table on which he some books and a hand mirror In 
the background Jacinta (a servant maid) leans carelessly 
upon a chair 

LALAGE 

Jacinta, is it thou ’ 

JACINTA (pertly) 

Yes, ma’am, 1 m here 

LALAGE 

I did not know, Jacinta, you weie in waiting 

Sit down ' — let not my presence trouble you — 70 

Sit down ' — for I am humble, most humble 

JACINTA (aside) 

’Tis time 

(Jacinta seals herself in a side-long manner upon 
the chair, resting her elbows upon the back, and 
regarding her mistress with a contemptuous look 
Lalage continues to read ) 

LALAGE 

‘ It in another climate, so he said, 

‘ Bore a bright golden flower, but not i‘ this soil ' ’ 

(pauses — turns over some leaves, and resumes ) 
‘ No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower — 

‘ But Ocean ever to refresh mankind 
‘ Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind ’ 

0 , beautiful i- — most beautiful ’—how like 
To what my fevered soul doth dream of Heaven ' 

0 happy land ' (pauses ) She died ’ — the maiden died ’ 80 
0 still more happy maiden who couldst die ’ 

Jacinta ’ 

(Jacinta returns no answer, and Lalage 
presently resumes ) 

Again ' — a similar tale 

Told of a beauteous dame beyond the sea ’ 

Thus speaketh one Ferdinand in the words of the play — 

‘ She died full young ’ — one Bossola answers him — 

‘ I think not so — her infelicity 
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‘ Seemed to have years too many ’ — Ah luckless lady t 
Jacinta * (ahll no answer ) 

Here ’s a far sterner story, 

But like — oh, very like in its despair — go 

Of that Egyptian queen, winning so easily 

A thousand hearts — losing at length her own 

She died Thus endeth the history — and hei maids 

Lean over her and weep — two gentle maids 

With gentle names — Eiros and Charmion ' 

Rainbow and Dove ' Jacinta > 

JACINTA (pettishly) 

Madam, what w it ’ 

LALAOE 

Wilt thou, iny good Jacinta, be so kind 
As go down in the libiary and bring mo 
The Holy Evangelists ’ 

JACINTA 

Pshaw ' (Exit 

LALAOE 

If tlieie be balm loo 

For the wounded spirit in Gilead it is there ' 

Dow in the night-time of my bitter trouble 
Will there be found — ‘ dew sweeter far than that 
Which hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon hill ’ 

(Re-enter Jacinta, and throws a volume on the table ) 
There, ma’am, ’s the book Indeed she is very trouble- 
some (Aside ) 

LALAGB (astonished) 

What didst thou say, Jacinta Have I done aught 
To grieve thee oi to vex thee ’ — I am sorry 
For thou hast served me long and ever been 
Trustworthy and resix-ctful (resumes hei reading ) 

JACINTA (aside) 

I can’t believe 

She has any nioie jewels — no — ^no — she gave me all no 

LALAtlK 

What didst thou say, Jacinta * Now I bethink me 
Thou hast not sjxiken lately of thy wedding 
How fares good Ugo — and when is it to bo ? 

Can I do aught ? — is there no farther aid 
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Thou needest, Jacmta ’ 

JACINTA 

Is there no farther aid • 

That ’b meant foi mo (aside) I’m sure, madam, you need not 
Bo always throwing those jewels in my teeth. 

LALAGE 

Jewels ' Jacinta, — now mdeed, Jacmta, 

I thought not of the jewels 

JACINTA 

Oh ' perhaps not ' 

But then 1 might have swoin it After all, 120 

There ’s Ugo says the ring is only paste. 

For he s sure the Count Castiglione never 
Would have given a real diamond to sue h as you , 

And at the best I'm certain, madam, you cannot 
Have use for jewels noiv But I might have sworn it (Exit ) 
(Lal^ge bursts into tears and leans her head upon 
the table — after a short jxiuse raises it ) 

LALAGE 

Poor Laldge ' — and is it eome to this ■' 

Thy seivant maid ' — but com age ' — 'tis but a vijxir 
Whom thou hast cherished to sting thee to the soul • 

(Taking up the mirror ) 

Ha ' here at least ’s a friend — too much a friend 

In earlier days — a friend wull not deceive thee 130 

Fan nnrroi and true ’ now' tell me (for thou canst) 

A tale — a pretty tale — and heed thou not 
Though it be rife with woe It answers me 
It speaks of sunken eyes, and wasted cheeks. 

And Beauty long deceased — remembers me 
Of Joy departed — Hope, the Seraph Hope, 

Inuined and entombed — now, in a tone 
Low. sad, and solemn, but most audible, 

Whispers of early grave untimely yaw'iimg 

For ruined maid Fair iiiiiror and true— thou best not ' 140 

Thou hast no end to gam — no heart to break — 

Castiglione lied who said he loved — 

Thou true — he, false I — false '—false ' 

(While she speaks, a monk enters her apartment, 
and apjrroaches unobserved ) 
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MONK 

Refuge thou hast, 

Sweet daughter, in Heaven Think of eternal things ' 

Give up thy soul to penitence, and pray I 

LALAGE {arising hurriedly) 

I cannot pray ' — My soul is at war with God ' 

The frightful sounds of merriment below 
Disturb my senses — go ' I cannot pray — 

The sweet airs from the garden worry mo ' i qn 

Thy presence grieves me — go ' — thy priestly raimc-nt 
Fills me with dread — thy ebony ernoifix 
With horror and awe ' 

MONK 

Think of thy precious soul i 
LALAGE 

Think of my eaily days * — think of my father 
And mother in Heaven ' think of our quiet homo. 

And the rivulet that ran before the door ' 

Think of my little sisters ' — think of them ' 

And think of me '—think of my trusting ]o\e 
And confidence — his vows — my luin — think — think 
Of my unspeakable misery ' — begone ' i(>o 

Yet stay ' yet stay ' — what was it thou saidst of prayer 
And ijemtonee V Didst thou not spiMk of faith 
And vows before the throne 

MONK 

I did 

LALAGE 

'Tis well 

There is a vow w'ere fitting should be made — 

A sacred vow, iiiijM-rative, and urgent, 

A solemn vow ' 

MONK 

Daughter, this zeal is well 

LALAGE 

Father, this zeal is anything but well ' 

Hast thou a crucifix fit for this thing '' 

A crucifix whereon to register 

This sacred vow (He hands her his own ) 
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Not that — Oh ' no > — ^no ' — ^no ' 

(Shuddering ) 

Not that ' Not that • — I tell thee, holy man, 

Thy raiments and thy ebony cross affright me ' 

Stand back ' I have a crucifix myself, — 

/ have a crucifix ' Methinks ’twere fitting 
The deed — the vow — the symbol of the deed — 

And the deed’s register should tally, father I 

(Draws a cross-handled dagger, and raises it on 
high ) 

Behold the cross wherewith a vow like mine 
Is MTitten in Heaven ’ 

MONK 

Thy words are madness, daughter, 
And speak a purpose unholy — thy lips are livid — i8o 

Thme eyes are wild — tempt not the wrath divine ' 

Pause ere too late ' — oh be not — be not rash ’ 

Swear not the oath — oh swear it not • 

LAL40E 

'Tis sw’orn ' 


III 

An apartment in a Palace Politian and Baldazzae 

BAEDAZZAR 

Arouse thee now , Politian ' 

Thou must not — nay indeed, indeed, thou shalt not 
Give way unto these humours Be thyself ' 

Shake off the idle fancies that beset thee. 

And live, for noiv thou diest ’ 


Surely I live 


I’OLITIAN 

Not SO, Baldazzar 
BALDAZZAE 


Politian, it doth grieve me 
To see thee thus 


POLITIAN 

Baldazzar, it doth grieve me igo 

To give thee cause for gnef, my honoured friend 
Command me, sir • what wouldst thou have me do ’ 

At thy behest I will shake off that nature 
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Which from my forefathers I did inherit, 

Which with my mother’s milk I did imbibe, 

And be no more Politian, but some other 
Command me, sir ' 

BAL.DAZZAB 

To the field, then — to the field — 
To the senate or the field 

POLITIAN 
Alas ' alas ' 

There is an imp would follow me even there * 

There is an imp hath followed me even there ' 200 

There is what voice was that 

BALDAZZ\R 

I heard it not 

I heard not any voice except thine own. 

And the echo of thine own 

POLITIAN 

Then I but dreamed 

BALDAZZAB 

Give not thy soul to dreams the camp — the court, 

Befit thee — Fame awaits thee — Glory calls — 

And her, the trumpet-tongued, thou wilt not hear 
In hearkening to imaginary sounds 
And phantom voices 

POLITIAN 

It a phantom voice ' 

Didst thou not hear it then ’ 

BALDAZZAB 

I heard it not 

POLITIAN 

Thou heardst it not ' — Baldazzar, speak no more 210 

To me, Politian, of thy camps and courts 
Oh ! I am sick, sick, sick, even unto death. 

Of the hollow and high-sounding vanities 

Of the populous Earth ' Bear with me yet aw'hile ' 

We have been boys together — schoolfellows — 

And now are friends — yet shall not be so long — 

For in the eternal city thou shalt do me 
A kind and gentle office, and a Power 
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A Power august, benignant and supreme — 

Shall then absolve thee of all further duties ?2o 

Unto thy friend 

BALDAZZAB 

Thou hjieakest a fearful riddle 
I mil not understand 

POLITIAN 

Yet now as Fate 

Approaches, and the Hours are breathing low, 

The sands of Time are changed to golden grams, 

And dazzle me, Baldazzar Alas • alas ' 

I cannot die, having w ithm my heart 
So keen a relish for the beautiful 
As hath been kindltsd within it Methink.s the air 
Is balmier now than it was wont to be — 

Rich melodies are floating in the winds — 210 

A rarer loveliness bedecks the eaith — 

And with a holier lastre the quiet moon 

Sitteth in Heaven — Hist ' hist ' thou < .inst not say 

Thou hearest not now, Baldazzar ' 

BALDAZZAR 

Indc(‘d I hear not 

POLITIAN 

Not hear it ' — listen now ' — li.sten ' — the faintest sound 
And yet the sweetest that car ever lieaitl • 

A lady’s voice ' — and sorrow in the tone ’ 

Baldazzar, it oppresses me like a spidl ' 

Again ' — again ' — how solemnly it falls 

Into my heart of hearts ' that eloquent voice 240 

Surely I nevei heard — ^yet it w'ere well 

Had I but heard it w'lth its thrilling tones 

In earlier days ' 

BALDAZZAR 
I myself hear it now 

Be still ’ — the voice, if I mistake not greatly. 

Proceeds from yonder lattice — which you may see 
Very plainly through the window — it belongs. 

Does it not ’ unto this palace of the Duke 
The singer is undoubtedly beneath 
The roof of his Excellency — and perhaps 
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Is even that Alessandra of whom he spoke 
As the betrothed of Castighone, 

His son and heir 

POLITIAN 

Be still ' — it comes again ' 

VOICE {very faintly) 

‘ And IS thy heart so strong 
As for to leav'p me thus 
Who hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among ' 

And IS thy heart so strong 
As for to leaie me thus 

Say nav — say nav ’ ’ 

BALOAZZAR 

The song is English, and I oft have heard it 
In merry England — nevei so plamtivelv — 

Hist ' hist ' it ( omes again ' 

VOICE (more loudly) 

‘ Is It so strong 
As for to leave me thus 
Who hath lovi'd thee .so long 
In wealth and woe among ' 

And IS thy heait so stiong 
As foi to leave me thus 

Say nay— say nay < ’ 

BALDAZZAR 

’Tis hushed and all is still ' 

POLITIAN 

All IS not .still ' 


Let us go down. 


BALDAZZAR 

POLITIAN 

Go down, Baldazzar, go ' 


BALDAZZAR 

The hour is growing late — the Duke awaits us, — ■ 
Thy presenee is expeeted in the hall 
Below. What ails thee, Earl Pohtian 


250 


2OO 


270 
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VOICE (dishnctly) 

‘ Who hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among, 

And 18 thy heart so strong ’ 

Say nay — say nay ' ’ 

BALDAZZAR 

Let US descend ' — ’tis time Politian, give 280 

These fancies to the wind Remember, pray, 

Your bearing lately savoured much of rudeness 
Unto the Duke Arouse thee ' and remember ' 

POLITIAN 

Remember ’ I do Lead on ' I do remember 

{Going ) 

Let us descend Believe me I would give, 

Freely would give the broad lands of my eaildom 
To look upon the face hidden by yon lattice — 

‘ To gaze upon that veiled face, and hear 
Once more that silent tongue ’ 

BALDAZZAR 

Let ini' beg you, sir, 

Descend with me — the Duke niav b(“ offended 2<)o 

Let us go dow n , I pray you 

VOICE {londli/) 

Say nay ' -f<ay nay ' 

POLITIAN {a'nde) 

’Tis strange ' — ’tis very strange — methought the voice 
Chimed in with my desires, and bade me stay ' 

{Approaching the windoiv ) 
Sweet voice ' I heed thee, and will surely stay 
Now be this Fancy, by Heaven ' or be it Fate, 

Still will I not descend Baldazzar make 
Apology unto the Duke for me , 

I go not down to-night 

BALDAZZAR 

Your lordship’s pleasure 
Shall be attended to Good-night, Politian 

POLITIAN 

Good-night, my friend, good-mght. 


300 
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IV 

The gardens of a Palace — Moonlight 
Lalage and Politian 

LAL40E 

And dost thou speak of love 

To me, Politian ’ — dost thou speak of love 

To Lalage ’ — ah, woo — ah, woo is me • 

This mockery is most cruel — most cruel indeod i 
POLITIAN 

Weep not ’ oh, sob not thus ' — thy bitter tears 
Will madden mo Oh, mourn not, Lalage — 

Bo comforted ' I know — I know it all, 

And still I speak of love Look at me brightest 
And beautiful Lalage ’ — turn here thine eyes ' 

Thou askest me if I could speak of love, 310 

Knowing what I know, and seeing what I have seen 
Thou askest me that — and thus 1 answer thee — 

Thus on my liended knee I answer thee {Knerhng ) 

Sweet Lalage, I love thee — love thee — love thee , 

Thro’ good and ill — thro’ weal and woe I love thee 
Not mother, with her first-born on her knee. 

Thrills with intenbcr love than I for thee 
Not on God's altar, in any time or clime. 

Burned theio a holier fire than bin noth now 

Within my sjnrit for thee And do I love 320 

(Arising ) 

Even for thy woes I love thoi — even for thy woes — 

Thy beauty and thy woes 

LALAGE 

Alas, proud Earl, 

Thou dost forget thyself, remembering me ' 

How, in thy father's halls, among the maidens 
Pure and reproachless of thy princely line, 

Could the dishonoured Lalage abide ’ 

Thy wife, and with a tainted memory — 

My seared and blighted name, how would it tally 
With the ancestral honours of thy house, 

And with thy glory ’ 
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POLITIAN 

Speak not to me of glory ' 33 ° 

I hate — I loathe the name ; I do abhor 
The unsatisfactory and ideal thing 
Art thou not Lalage and I Politian 
Do I not love — art thou not beautiful — 

What need we more '> Ha I glory ' — now speak not of it 
By all I hold most sacred and most solemn — 

By all my wishes now— my fears hereafti'r — 

By all I scorn on earth and hope in heaven — 

There is no deed I would more glory in, 

Than in thy cause to scoff at this same glory 340 

And trample it under foot What matters it — 

What matters it, my fairest, and my best, 

That we go down unhonoured and forgotten 

Into the dust— so we descend together 

Descend togethetv— and then — and thim. pen hanee — 

LALACiE 

Why dost thou pause, Politian ' 

POLITIAN 

And then, pen hanee 

Arise together, Lalage, and roam 

The starry and quiet dwellings of the blest. 

And still 

LALAOE 

Why dost thou pause, Politian ’ 

POLITIAN 

And still together — together 

LALAOE 

Now Earl of Leicester ' 3';o 

Thou lovest me, and in my heart of hearts 
I feel thou lovest me truly 

POLITIAN. 

Oh, Lalage ' 

(Throwing himself upon hts knee ) 

And lovest thou me '< 

LALAGE 

Hist ' hush ’ within the gloom 
Of yonder trees methought a figure past — 

A spectral figure, solemn, and slow, and noiseless — 
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Like the grim shadow Conscience, solemn and noiseless 

{Walks across and returns ) 
I was mistaken — ’twas but a giant bough 
Stirred by the autumn wind Politian ' 

POLmAN 

My Lalage — my love ' why art thou moved '' 

Why dost thou turn so pale ’ Not Conscience’ self, 360 
Far less a shadow which thou likenest to it, 

Should shake the firm spirit thus But the night wind 
Is chilly — and these melancholy boughs 
Throw over all things a gloom 

LALAGE 

Politian ' 

Thou speakest to nio of love Knowest thou the land 
With which all tongues are busy — a land ne^y found — 
Miraculously found by one of Genoa — 

A thousand leagues within the golden west 
A fairy land of flowers, and fruit, and sunshine. 

And crystal lakes, and over-arching forests, 370 

And mountains, around whose towering summits the winds 
Of Heaven untrammelled flow — which air to breathe 
Is Happiness now, and will be Freedom heieaftei 
In days that are to come 

POLITIAN 

O, wilt thou — wilt thou 
Fly to that Paradise — mv Lalage, wilt thou 
Fly thither with me ’’ There Care shall be forgotten. 

And Sorrow shall be no more, and Eros be all 

And life shall then be mine, for I will live 

For thee, and in tlune eyes — and thou shalt be 

No more a mourner — but the radiant Joys j^^o 

Shall wait upon thee, and the angel Hope 

Attend thee ever , and I will kneel to thee 

And worship thee, and call thee my beloved, 

My own, my beautiful, my love, mv wufe. 

My all , — oh, wilt thou — wilt thou, Lalage, 

Fly thither with me ' 

LALAGE 

A deed is to be done — 


Castiglione lives ' 
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POLITIAN 

Aiid he shall die ' (Exit.) 

LAiAGE {after a pause) 

And — ^he — shall — die ' alas ' 

Castigliono die ’ Who spoke the words ’ 

Where aju I ’ — what was it he said Politian ' 390 

Thou art not gone thou art not gone, Politian ' 

I feel thou art not gone — yet dare not look, 

Lest I behold thee not , thou couldst not go 
With those words upon thy lips — 0 , speak to me ' 

And let me hear thy voice — one word — one word, 

To say thou art not gone, — one little sentence. 

To say how thou dost scorn — how thou dost hate 
My womanly weakness Ha ' ha * thou art not gone — 

0 speak to me * I knew thou wouklst not go ' 

1 knew thou wouldst not, couldst not, durst not go 400 
Villain, thou art not gone — thou mockest me ' 

And thus I clutch thee — ^thus ' He is gone, he is gone — 

Gone — gone Where am I ’ ’tis well — ’tis very well ' 

So that the blade be keen — the blow be sure, 

’Tis well, ’tis very well — alas ' alas ' 

V 

The suburbs Politian alone 

POLITIAN 

This weakness grows upon me I am faint. 

And much I fear me ill — it will not do 

To die ere I have lived ' — Stay, stay thy hand, 

0 Azrael, yet aw'hile ' — Prmce of the Powers 
Of Darkness and the Tomb, O pity me ' 410 

O pity me ' let me not perish now', 

In the budding of my Paradisal Hojie ' 

Give me to live yet — yet a little while 
’Tis I who pray for life — I who so late 
Demanded but to die ' — what sayeth the Count ’ 

Enter Baldazzar 

BALOAZZAR 

That knowing no cause of quarrel or of feud 
Between the Earl Politian and himself. 

He doth decline your carted 
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POLITIAN 

What didst thou say ’ 

What answer was it you brought me, good Baldazzar ’ 
With what excessive fragrance the zephyr comes 420 

Laden from yonder bowers > — a fairer day, 

Or one more worthy Italy, methinks 
No mortal eyes have seen ' — what said the Count 
BALDAZZAR 

That he, Castiglione, not being avare 
Of any feud existing, or any cause 
Of quarrel between your lordship and himself, 

Cannot accept the challenge 

POLITIAN 

It lb most ti lie — 

All this lb veiy tiue When saw you, sir, 

Wlien saw you now, Baldazzar, m the frigid 

Ungenial Britain whieh we left so lately, 4jo 

A heaven so calm as this — so utterly free 

From the evil taint of clouds ■' — and he did saij ' 

BALDAZZAR 

No niort', my lord, than I have told you, sir 
The (lount Castiglione w'lll not light. 

Having no cause for quarrel 

POLITIAN 

Now' this IS true-- 

All very true Thou art my friend. Baldazzar, 

And I have not forgotten it — thou ’It do iiic 
A piece of service , wilt thou go back and say 
Unto this man, that I, the Earl of Leicester, 

Hold him a villam ’ — thus much, I prythee, say 44c 

Unto the Count — it is exceeding just 
He should have cause for quarrel 

BALDAZZAR 

My loid ' — mv friend > 

POLITIAN {aside) 

’Tis he '—he eomi s himself > (aloud ) Thou reasonest well 
I know what thou wouldst say — not send the message — 
Well ' — I will think of it — I will not send it 
Now prytliee, leave me — hither doth come a jiersoa 
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With whom affairs of a most private nature 
I would adjust. 

BALDAZZAR 

I go — to-morrow we meet, 

Do we not '> — at the Vatican 

POLITIAN 

At the Vatican 
(Exit Baldazzab ) 

Enter Castiglionb 

CASTIGLIONE 

The Earl of Leicester here ' 450 

POLITIAN 

I am the Earl of Leicester, and thou seest, 

Dost thou not ’ that I am here 

CASTIGLIONE 

My lord, some strange, 
Some singular mistake — misunderstanding — 

Hath without doubt arisen thou hast been urged 
Thereby, in heat of anger, to address 
Some words most unaccountable, in wilting 
To me, Castiglione , the bearer bmng 
Baldazzar, Duke of Suirey I am aw are 
Of nothing which might warrant thee m this thing, 

Having given thee no offence Ha * — am I right 460 
’Tw as a mistake ’’ — undoubtedly — we all 
Do err at times 

POLITIAN 

Draw, villain, and prate no more ’ 
CASTIGLIONE 

Ha ' — diaw — and villain ' have at thee then at once. 
Proud Earl ' (Dram ) 

POLITIAN ((hawing) 

Thus to the expiatory tomb, 

Untimely sepulchre, I do devote thee 
In the name of Lalage * 

CASTIGLIONE (letting fall his sword and recoiling to the 
exlremitif of the stage) 

Of Lalage ' 

Hold off — thy sacreil hand * — ^avaunt, I say • 

Avaunt— I will not fight thee — indeed I dare not 
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POLITIAN 

Thou Wilt not fight with me didst say, Sir Count ’ 

Shall I be baffled thus ^ — now this is well , 470 

Didst tiay thou dareftl not Ha ' 
castiglione 

I dare not — dare not — 
Hold off thy hand — with that beloved name 
So fresh upon thy lips I will not fight thee — 

1 eannot— ^are not 

POLITIAN 

Now by my hahdom 

I do believe thee ' — eowanl, I do believe thee ' 

f'ASTIGLlONE 

Ha ' — eoward ' — this may not be ' 

(Chiiches his sword and staggers totoards Politian, 
hnt his purpose is changed before reaching him, 
and he falls upon his knee at the feet of the Earl ) 

Alas ' my lord, 

It IS — it 18 — most true In such a cause 
I am the veriest eoward O pity me ’ 

POLITIAN {greatly softened) 

Alas ' — I do — indeed I pity thee 

CASTIGLIONE 

And Lalage 

POLITIAN 

Scoundrel > — arise and die ' 4S0 

CASTIGLIONE 

It needeth not be — thus — thus — O let me die 
Thus on my bended knee It were nio.st fitting 
That in this deep humiliation I jierish 
For m the fight I will not raise a hand 
Against thee, Earl of Leicester Strike thou home — 

(Baring his bosom ) 

Here is no let or hindrance to thy wea2)on — 

Strike home I will not fight thee 
POLITIAN 

Now. s’ Death and Hell ' 
Am I not — am I not sorely — giievouslv tempted 
To take thee at thy word '' But mark me sir. 

Think not to fly me thus Do thou prepare 


400 
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For public insult in the streets — before 
The eyes of the citizens I’ll follow thee — 

Like an avenging spirit I'll follow thee 
Even unto death Before those whom thou lovi'st — 
Before all Rome I’ll taunt thee, villain, — I'll taunt thee, 
Dost hear ’ with cowafdice — thou v'lll not fight me 
Thou best t thou s/w/M {Ernt 

OASTIGLIONE 
Now this indeed is just * 

Most righteous, and most just, avenging Heaven I 
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[Private reasons — ^some of »hith have reference to the sm of plagiar- 
ism, and others to the date of Tennyson’s first poems — have indueed 
me, after some hesitation, to lepublisb these, the crude lompositions 
of my earliest boyhood They are printed ivWiotim— without alteration 
fiom the original edition — the date of which is too lemote to he judici- 
ously acknowledged — E A P] 

SONNET— TO SCIENCE 

Scit-NCE ' true daughter of Old Time thou ait ' 

Who altereht all things with thy jieenng eyes. 

Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 

Vulture, whose wings are dull realities > 

How' should he love thee '' oi how deem thee wise, 

Who wouldst not leave him in lus wandeimg 
To seek for treasure m the jewelksi skies. 

Albeit he soared with an undaunted wing ' 

Hast thou not draggcsl Diana from liei car 
And driven the Hamadryad from the wood lo 

To seek a shedter in some liappier star > 

Hast thou not tom the Naiad from her flood, 

The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree ? 


AL AARAAF 
PART I 

0 ' NOTHING caithly save the lay 
(Thrown baek fiom flowers) of Bcautj 's e^e, 
As in those gartlens where the day 
Springs from the gems of Circassy — 

0 ' nothing eaithlv save th(“ thrill 
Of melody in woodland nil— 

Or (music of the passion-hearted) 

Joy’s voice so jX'aeefully departed 
That like the murmur in the shell. 

Its echo dwelleth and will dwell — 
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Oh, nothing of the dross of ours — 

Yet all the beauty — all the flowers 
That list our Love, and deck our bowers — 
Adorn yon world afar, afar — 

The wandering star 

’Twas a sweet time for Nesace — for there 
Her world lay lolling on the golden air, 

Near four bright suns — a temporary rest — 

An oasis in desert of the blest 
Away — away — ’mid seas of rays that roll 
Empyrean splendour o’ei th’ unchained soul — 
The soul that scarce (the billows are so dense) 
Can struggle to its destin’d eminence,— 

To distant spheres, from time to time, she rode 
And late to ours, the favour’d one of God — 

But, now, the ruler of an anchor’d realm. 

She throws aside the sceptre — leaves the helm. 
And, amid incense and high spiritual hymns. 
Laves in quadruple light her angel limbs 

Now happiest, lovehest in yon lovely Earth, 
tVhence sprang the ‘ Idea of Beauty ’ into birth, 
(Fallmg in wreaths thro’ many a startled star, 
Like woman’s hair ’mid pearls, until, afar. 

It lit on hills Achaian, and there dwelt) 

She looked into Infinity — and knelt 

Rich clouds, for canopies, about her curled — 

Fit emblems of the model of her world — 

Seen but in beauty — not impeding sight 
Of other beauty glittering thro’ the light — 

A wreath that twined each starry form around. 
And all the opal’d air m colour bound 

All hurriedly she knelt uiwn a bed 
Of flowers of lilies such as rear’d the head 
On the fair Cajio Deucato, and sprang 
So eagerly around about to hang 

Upon the flying footsteps of deep pride — 

Of her who lov’d a mortal — and so died 
The Sephahea, budding with young bees, 
Upreared its purple stem around her knees — 
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And gemmy flower, of Trebizond misnam’d — 50 

Inmate of highest stars, where erst it sham’d 
All other loveliness — its honied dew 
(The fabled nectar that the heathen knew) 

Deliriously sweet, was dropp’d from Heaven, 

And fell on gardens of the unforgiven 
In Trebizond— and on a sunny flower 
So like its own above that, to this hour. 

It still remaineth, torturing the bee 
With madness, and unwonted reverie 

In Heaven, and all its environs, the leaf Oo 

And blossom of the fairy plant in grief 
Disconsolate linger — grief that hangs her head. 

Repenting follies that full long have fled. 

Heaving her white breast to the balmy air. 

Like guilty beauty, chasten’d and more fair 
Nyctanthes too, as sacred as the light 
She fears to perfume, perfuming the night 
And Clytia, pondering between many a sun. 

While pettish tears adown her petals run 

And that aspiring flower that sprang on Earth, 70 

And died, ere scarce exalted into birth, 

Bursting its odorous heart in spirit to wing 
Its way to Heaven, fioni garden of a king 
And Valisnerian lotus, thither flown 
From struggling with the waters of the Rhone 
And thy most lovely puiple perfume, Zante ’ 

Isola d’oro ' — Fior di Levante ' 

And the Nelunibo bud that floats for ever 
With Indian Cupid down the holy nver — 

Fair flowers, and fairy ' to whose care is given 80 

'I’o bear the Goddess’ song, m odours, up to Heav en 

‘ Spirit ' that dwellest where. 

In the deep sky. 

The terrible and fair. 

In beauty vie ' 

Beyond the line of blue — 

The boundary of the star 
Which turneth at the view 
Of thy barrier and thy bai — 
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Of the barrier overgone 90 

By the comets who were cast 
From their pride and from their throne 
To be drudges till the last — 

To be carriers of fire 

(The red fire of their heart) 

With speed that may not tire 

And with pam that shall not pait — 

Who livest — that we know — 

In Eternity — we feel — 

But the shadow of whose brow irm 

What spirit shall reveal ’ 

Tho’ the beings whom thy Nesaee, 

Thy messenger hath known 
Have dream ’d for thy Infinity 
A model of thoir own — 

Thy will 18 done, 0 God ' 

The star hath ridden high 
Thro’ many a tempest, but she rode 
Beneath thy burnmg eye , 

And here, m thought, to thee — 1 10 

In thought that can alone' 

Ascend thy empire and so be 
A partner of thy throne — 

By winged Fantasy, 

My embassy is given. 

Till secrecy shall knowledge be 
In the environs of Heaven ’ 

She ceas’d — and buried then her burning cheek 
Abash’d, amid the lilies there, to seek 

A shelter from the fervour of His eye , uo 

For the stars trembled at the Deity 
She stirr’d not — breath’d not— for a voice was there 
How solemnly pervading the calm air ' 

A sound of silence on the startled ear 

Which dreamy poets nam<- ‘ the music of the sphere ’. 

Ours is a world of words Quiet we call 
‘ Silence ’ — which is the merest word of all 
All Nature speaks, and ev’n ideal things 
Flap shadowy sounds from visionary wings — 
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But ah I not bo when, thus, in realms on high 13c' 

The eternal voice of God is passing by. 

And the red winds are withering m the sky — 

‘ What tho’ 111 worlds which sightless cycles run. 

Linked to a little system, and one sun — 

Where all my love is folly and the crowd 
Still think my terrors but the thunder cloud. 

The storm, the earthquake, and the ocean-wrath — 

(Ah ' will they cross me in my angrier path ’) 

What tho’ in worlds which outi a single sun 

The sands of Time grow dimniei as they run, 140 

Yet thine is my resplendency, so given 

To bear my set rets thro’ the upjier Htsaven ' 

Leave tenantless thy ct3sstal home, and tly. 

With all thy train, athwart the moony .skv' — 

Apart — hk( fii< -Hies in Sicilian night, 

And wing to othei world.s another light ' 

Divulge the secrets of thy embassy 
To the proud orbs that twinkle — and so be 
To ev’iy heait a baiiier and a ban 

Lc'st the stars tottei m the guilt of man ' ’ 150 

I'}) rose the maiden in the yellow night, 

The single-mooned eve ' — on Earth we plight 
Our faith to one love — and one moon adore— 

The birth-place of young Beauty had no more 
As sprang that yellow stai from downy hours 
Up rose the maiden fioni her shrine of flowers. 

And bent o cr sheeny mountains and dim jilam 
Her way, but left not yet her Therasaean reign 

BART 11 

High on a mountain of enamcH'd head — 

8uch as the drowsy shepherd on his bed ito 

Of giant pasturage lying at his ease. 

Raising his heavy eyelid, starts and sees 
With many a mutter’d ‘ hojie to be forgiven ’ 

What time the moon is quadrated in Heaven — 

Of rosy head that, towering far away 
Into the sunlit ether, caught the ray 

VOI, I jj 
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Of sunken suns at eve — at noon of night, 

While the moon danc’d with the fair stranger light — 

Uprear’d upon such height arose a pile 

Of gorgeous columns on tli’ uiiburthen'd air, 170 

Flashing from Parian marble that twin smile 

Far down upon the wave that sparkled there, 

And nursled the young mountain in its lair 
Of molten stars their pavement, such as fall 
Thro’ the ebon air, besilveiing the pall 
Of their own dissolution, while they die — 

Adorning then the dwellings of the sky 
A dome, by linked light from Heaven let doun, 

Sat gently on these eoluinns as a ( rown — 

A window of one circular diamond there, iSo 

Look’d out above into the purple an, 

And rays from God shot down that meteor chain 
And hallow'd all the beauty twue again. 

Save, when, bctw'cen th’ Empyrean and that ring, 

Some eager spirit flapp’d his dusky w ing 
But on the pillars Seraph eyes hav(‘ seen 
The dimness of this world that gre3nsh green 
That Nature loves the best for Beauty's grave' 

Lurk’d in each cornice, round each architra\e — 

And every sculptur'd cherub thereabout i<X' 

That from his marble dwelling peered out. 

Seem’d earthly in the shadow of his niche — 

Achaian statues 111 a world so ric h ' 

Friezes from Tadmor and Persepolis — 

From Balbec, and the stilly, clear abyss 
Of beautiful Gomorrah ' O, the wave 
Is now upon thee — but too late to save ' 


Sound loves to revel in a summer night 
Witness the murmur of the grey twilight 
That stole upon the ear, in Eyraco, 200 

Of many a wild star-gazer long ago — 

That stealeth ever on the ear of him 
Who, musing, gazeth on the distance dim, 

And sees the darkness coming as a cloud — 

Is not its form — its voice— most palpable and loud ’ 
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But what IS this ’ — it cometh, and it brings 
A music with it — ’tis the rush of wings — 

A pause — and then a sweeping, falling strain 
And Nesace is m her halls again 
Froni the wild energy of wanton haste 

Her cheeks were flushing, and her lips apart , 
And zone that clung around her gentle waist 
Had burst beneath the heaving of her heart 
Within the centre of that hall to breathe, 

She paused and panted, Zanthe ' all lieneath, 
The fairy light that kiss’d her golden hair 
And long’d to rest, yet could but spaikle there 


Young flowers were whispering in melody 
To happy flowers that night — and tree to tree , 
Fountains were gushing musu as they fell 
In many a star-lit gro\e, or moon-lit dell , 

Yet silence came uiion material things — 

Fair flowers, bright waterfalls and angel wings — 
And sound alone that from the spirit sprang 
Bore burthen to the charm the maiden sang 


‘ 'Neath the blae-ludl or streamer — 
Or tufted wild spra\ 

That keeps, fiom the dreamer 
The moonbeam awav — 

Biujht beings' that ponder. 

With half closing eyes. 

On the stars \ihicli your wonder 
Hath diawn from the skies 
Till they glance thro’ the shade and 
Oome down to your brow 

Like i>yes of the maiden 

Who calls on you now — 

Arise ' from yaiur dreaming 
In violet bowers. 

To duty beseeming 

These star-litten hours — 

And shake from your tresses 
Encumber’d with dew 
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The breath of those kisses 
That cumber them too — 

(0 ' how, without you, Love ' 

Could angels be blest ’) 

Those kisses of true Love 
That lull'd ye to rest ' 

Up ' — shake from your wing 
Each hindering thing 
The dew of the night — 

It would weigh down your flight 
And true love caresses — 

0, leave them apart ' 

They are light on the tresses, 

But lead on the heart 

Ligeia ’ Ligeia ' 

My beautiful one * 

Whose harshest idea 
Will to melody iiin, 

0 ' IS it thy will 

On the breezes to toss > 

Or. capriciously still, 

Like th(' lone Albatross, 
Incumbent on night 
(As she cm the an) 

To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there ' 

Ligeia ' wherever 
Thy image may be. 

No magic shall sever 
Thy music from them 
Thou hast bound many eyes 
In a dreamy sleep — 

But the strains still arise 
Winch th]j vigilance keep — 

The sound of the ram, 

M’^hieh leaps down to the flower — 
And dances again 

In the rhythm of the shower — 
The murmur that springs 
From the grow'ing of grass 
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Are the muHic of things — 

But arc niodell’d, alas > — 

Away, then, my dearest. 

Oh ' hie thee away 
To the springs that he clearest 
Beneath the moon -ray — 

To lone lake that smiles, 290 

In its dream of deep rest, 

At the many star-isles 
That enjewel its breast — 

Wheie wild flowers, creeping. 

Have mingled then shade, 

On its margin is sleiiuiig 
Full many a maid — 
yome have left the cool glade, and 
Have slejit with the bee — 

Arouse them, my maiden, • joo 

On moorland and lea — 

Go ’ breathe on their slumber, 

All softly in ear. 

Thy musical nunibcT 

They slumberi'd to heai — 

For what can awaken 
An angel so soon. 

Whose sleep hath been taken 
Beneath the cold moon, 

As the s|)ell which no slumbei 310 

Of witchery may test. 

The rhythmical nuiiibcT 
Which lull’d him to lest ' ’ 

Spirits in wing, and angels to the view 
A thousand seiaphs burst th’ Empyrean thro’, 

Young dreams still hovering on then drowsy flight — 

Seraphs in all but ‘ Kiiowleclge ’, the- kc-en light 

That fell, refi acted, thio’ thy bounds, afar 

0 Death ’ from eye of God upon that star 

Sweet was that error — sweeter still that death — ■ 320 

Sweet was that error — even with us the breath 

Of Science dims the mirror of our }oy — 

To them ’tw'cre the Simoom, and would destroy — 
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For what (to them) availeth it to know 
That Truth is Falsehood — or that Bli&s is Woo ’ 

Sweet was their death — with them to die was rife 
With the last ecstasy of satiate life — 

Beyond that death no immortality — 

But sleep that pondereth and is not ‘ to be ’ — 

And there — oh I may my weary spirit dwell — j3o 

Apart from Heaven's Eternity — and vet how far from 
Hell ' 

What guilty spirit, in vhat shrubbery dim, 

Heard not the stirring summons of that hymn '> 

But two they fell for Heaven no grace imparts 
To those who hear not for then beating hearts 
A maiden-angol and her seraph-lo\er — 

0 ' where (and yo may seek the wide skies over) 

Was Love, the blind, near sober Duty knowm ' 

Unguided Love hath fallen — mid ‘ tears of peifect moan ’ 

He was a goodly spirit — he who fell 340 

A wandeier by mos.s-y-niantled well — 

A gazer 011 the lights that shine above — 

A dreamer in the moonbeam by his love 
What wonder ' for each star is eyedike there, 

And looks so sweetly down on Beauty's haii — 

And they, and ev’ry mossy spring were holy 
To his love-haunted heart and melancholy 
The night had found (to him a night of w'oe) 

Upon a mountain crag, young Angedo — 

Beetling it bends athwart the solemn sky, 350 

And scowls on starry w 01 Ids that down beneath it he 
Here sat he with his love — his dark eye bent 
With eagle gaze along the firmament 
Now' turn’d it upon her — but ever then 
It trembled to the orb of Earth again 

‘ lanthe, dearest, sec — ^how dim that lay ' 

How lovely ’tis to look so far away ' 

She seem d not thus upon that autumn eve 

1 left her gorgeous halls — nor mourn’d to leave 
That eve — that eve — I should remember well — 

The sun-ray dropp’d in Lemnos, with a spell 


360 
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On th’ arabesque carving of a gilded hall 
Wherein I sate, and on the draperied wall — 

And on my eyelids — 0 the heavy light I 
How drowsily it weigh’d them into night ' 

On flowers before, and mist, and love they ran 

With Persian Saadi in his Gulistan 

But O that light ' — I slumber’d — Death, the wlule. 

Stole o’er my senses in that lovely isle 

So softly that no single silken hair 

Awoke that slept — or knew that he as there 

‘ The last siiot of Earth’s orb I trod upon 
Was a jiroud tt'mjile call’d the Parthenon , 

More beauty dung around her colunin’d wall 
Than ev’ii thy glowing bosom beats withal. 

And when old Time mv wing did disenthral 
Thc'iite sprang I — as the eagle from his tower. 

And years I left behind me m an hour 
What time upon her airy bounds I hung, 

One half the garden of hei globe was flung 
Uiiiolling as a chart unto my view — 

Tenantless cities of the desert too ' 
lanthe, bc'auty ciowded on me then. 

And half I wish'd to be again of men ’ 

‘ My Angelo ' and why of them to be ' 

A brightei dwelling-place is here for thee — 

And greener heltls than in ^on world above, 

And woman s loveliness — and jiassionate love ’ 

‘ But, list, lanthe ' w hem the air so soft 
Eail'd, as mv peniiem'd s])irit leajit aloft, 

Perhaps my brain grew duzy — but the world 
I ledt so late was into ehaos hurl’d — 
iSprang from hei station, on the winds apail, 

And roll d, a flame the fleiy Heaeem athwart 
Methought, my sweed one, then I ceased to soar 
And fell — not sw iftly as 1 rose before. 

But with a downward, tremulous motion thro’ 
Light, brazen lays, this golden star unto I 
Nor long the me-asuie of my falling houis. 

For nearest of all stars was lluuo to ours — 
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Dread star ’ that came, amid a night of mirth, 

A red Daedahon on the timid Earth ’ 

‘ We came — and to thy Earth — but not to us 
Be given our lady’s bidding to discuss 
We came, my love , around, above, below, 

Gay firc-fly of the night we come and go. 

Nor ask a reason save the angel-nod 
She grants to us, as granted by her God — 

But, Angelo, than thine grey Time unfurl’d 

Never his fairy wing o’er fairier world • 4'° 

Dim was its little disk, and angel eyes 

Alone could see the phantom in the skies, 

When first A1 Aaraaf knew her course to be 
Headlong thitherward o’er the starry s<'a — 

But when its glory swell'd upon the sky. 

As glowing Beauty’s bust Ixmeath man's e>e. 

We iiaiised before the heritage of men. 

And thy star trembled — as doth Beauty then ' ’ 

Thus, in discourse, the loyers whiled away 

The night that waned and waned an<l brought no day 420 

They fell for Heaven to them no hojxi im)>aTts 

Who hear not for the beating of their hearts 

NOI KS POK TO AL AARA\F 
PAKT I 

TilW] Al AaraaJ A stai was distoveied h\ T}r(ho Jiiahc w'hu Ii 
appeared suddenly iii the litavcns — attaimd, in a few d<i;ys, a bnlhaiuy 
Kurpassing that of Jupiter— then as suddonly disappeared, and has 
ijevcr been seen since 

1 44 f)n tfu fatr Cajytj 1}(urato On Santa Maura — olim Deucadia 

1 47 (>J her v'ho lov d amorlal — and so dud Sappho 

1 50 And qemmy flouxr^ of Trcbizond misnam'd This flower is 
much noticed by Lewenhoock and Tournefort The bee, feeding upon 
its blossom, becomes intoxicated 

1 68 And Clytin, portdiring bilu'>ein many a sun Clytia — the 
Chrysanthemum Peruvianura, or to employ a better known term, the 
turnsol — which turns continually towards the sun, covers itself, like 
Peru, the country from which it comes, with dewy clouds which cool 
and refresh its flow^ers during the moat violent heat of the day — B de 
St Pierri 

1 70 And that aspinrig flower that sprang on Earth There is culti- 
vated in the king s garden at Pans, a species of serpentine aloes without 
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pncklps, whose large and l>eautiful flower exhales a strong odonr of the 
vanilla, during the time of its expansion, which is very short It does 
not blow till towards the month of July — you then perceive it gradually 
open its petals — expand them — fade and die — .St Pierre 

1 74 And Vah^nfrian lotus^ thither flown There is found, m the 
Rhone, a beautiful lil^ of the Valisnenan kind Its stem will stretch 
to the length of three or four feet — thus preserving its head above water 
in the swellings of the river 

] 7t) And thi/ most lately purple perfume, Zanie The Hyacinth 

] 1 78~0 And the Nelumbo hud that floats for ever 

With hidtan('npiddo^mi the holyrit'cr — 

It IS a fiction of the Indians, that (’upid was first seen floating m one 
of these down the river (Jaiigcs— and that ho still loves the cradle of 
his childhood 

1 81 To hear the GoddiSti' '*o)ig, in odours, up to Jlcaven And golden 
vials full of odours, v hic h are the prayers of the saints — Rev St John 
1 105 A modd of ihiir own The Humanitarians held that God 
was to be understood as liaving realH a human form — I’lde Clarke’s 
>SVr;wow^, vol i, p 26, fol edit 

The diift of Milton s argument leads him to employ language which 
would appear, at first sight to veigc upon their doctrine , but it would 
be seen immediatx'lv , that he guards himself against the charge of 
having adopted one of the most jgnoiant errors of the dark ages of the 
church — l)r Sumner s Noti s on MtUon\ Chrtbtian Doctrine 

This opinion, in spite of many testimonies to the rontrarj. could 
never have been verv general Andeus. a Syrian of Mesopotamia, was 
condemned for the opinion, as heretical He lived in the beginning 
of the fourth century His discijflcs wen called Anlhropomorphites — 
I (dt Dii Pin 

Among Milton s minor poems arc these lines 

‘ Dicite sacrorum presides neinorum Deac, Ac 
Quih ille primus cujus ex imagine 
Natuia feolers (m\Jt hiimanum genus ’ 

Ktorrius, jiicorruplus aequnevus polo, 

Uuusqiie ct iiinvirsiis, exemplar Ihi 
And aftei wards — 

‘ Non (111 profundum Caeoitas lumen dedit 
lIirtaouH augur vidit himc alto binu,’ &c 
1 114 Bif winged Fantasy 

Fantasy Seltsamen Tocbtei Jovis 
Seinem Schosskinde, 
l)er Phantasie — G oltiif 

1 133 What tho in uorldt> which cych'^ run Sightless — 

too small to bo seen — Leouf 

1 145 Apart — Uh. jin-flu^ in Sicilian night I have often noticed 
a peculiar movement of the fire flies, — thej wnll collect m a body, and 
fly off, from a common centie, into innumerable radii 

1 158 Htr way, but left not yet her Therasatan nign Therasaea, or 
Therasea, the island mentioned by Seneca, w^hich, in a moment, arose 
from the sea to the eyes of astonished manners 

D 3 
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PART II 

11 174-5 Of ynnltcn stars iJieir pair mat, mch as fall 
Thro' the. rtmii air 

Some star, whioli from the ruin’d roof 
Of shaked Olympus, by miachanoe, did fall — Milton 
1 194 Frieei ‘t from Tadtnor and Ptrsepolis Voltaire, in speaking 
of Persepolis, sa\s, ‘ Jc connois bien 1 admiration quinspirent ccs 
ruines — mais iin palais erige au 2 ued d line cha'ne de lochers steriles, 
pent il f tre iin chtf d’cemrc dos arts ’ ’ 

1 196 Of beautiful Oomorrah I O, Ihi irnie Ula Dcgiiisi is the Turkish 
yipellation , but on its own shores, it is called Bahar I,otli, or Almotanah 
There were undoubtedly more than two ritie^ insjulfed in the ‘ Dead 
Sea ’ In the valley of Siddini were hv< — Adniah, Zeboin, Zoai, Sodom 
and Gomorrah Stephen of Ryvantiiim mentions eight, and Strabo 
thirteen (engulfed) — but the last is out of all reason 

It is said [Tacitus, Strabo Tosephiis, Daniel ot St Saba Nan, Maun- 
drell, Troilo, D’Arvieii\l that after an excessive dioiight, the vestiges 
of columns, walls, &e , are seen aboit the surface At am/ season, such 
remains tnaj be discovered bv looking down into the transparent lake, 
and at such distances as would argue the existence oi many settlements 
in the space now usurped by the ‘ Asphaltitc s ’ 

1 20(1 That \iol( niionthi uir, in hJi/nim F,\raco — Chaldea 
1 2(15 Is not its form — its nan — most palpahh and lomt ' I have 
often thought 1 could distinctly heai the sound of the darkness as it 
stole over the horizon 

1 218 iouiui fiowers u'cri ii'hisperiiiq in mtlodi/ Fairies use flow'crs 
for their eharacterj- — Merri/ 11 iiv s of || mdsor 

1 22‘t Thi mooiihi am uieui/ In Kenjiture is this passage — ‘The 
sun shall not harm thee by da\, noi tbe moon bj niglu It is perhaps 
not geiieially known that the moon, in Bg\[it, has the efiei t of pio- 
ducing blindness to those who shop with the fa'C exjiosed to its ia\s, 
to whuli circumstance the passage evident K alludes 

1 2|)5 Lili Ihi lone Albatross The albatross is said to sleep on 
the wing 

1 282 Thi murmur that springs I met with this idea in an old 
English tale, w hic h I am now unable to obtain, and quote from memory 
— ‘The ver'e essence and as it were, spniigeheade and origiiie of all 
musulio IS the \erie iilcsauiite soimde which the trees of the forest do 
make when the\ growe 

1 290 Hunc slipi iriih t/n hir The wild bee will not sleep in the 
shade if there be moonlight 

The rhjme in this verse, as in one about sixty lines before, has an 
appearance of affectation It is, however, imitated fiom Sii W Scott, 
or rather from Claude Halcro — in whose mouth I admired its effect 
' Oh ' were there an island 
Though ever so wild. 

Where woman might smile, and 
No man be beguiled,’ &c 

1 ,931 Apart from Ileaivn'i EUrnity — and yil hole Jar from Hell! 
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With the Arabians there is a medium between Heaven and Hell, where 
men suffer no punishment, but yet do not attain that tranquil and even 
liappiness which they suppose to be i harac teristic of hcavenlj enjoyment 
Un no lotnpido sucho, 

Un dia puro, alegre, Iihre qiiiero , 

Libre de amor, de zelo. 

Do odio, de esperanzas, de rttelo 

Litis Ponce de Leon 

Sorrow is not excluded from ‘ A1 Aaraaf , but it is that sorrow which 
the living love to (herish for the dead, and wluch, in some minds, re- 
sembles the delirium of opium The passionate excitement of Love 
and the huoyainy of spirit attendant upon intoxication are its less holy 
pleasures — the price of which, to those souls who make choice of A1 
Aaraaf ’ as then residence after life, is hiial death and annihilation 
1 3.30 Ihignided Lon hath falh h — 'mid ‘ lear> of pirfni moan ' 

There be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon — Mir ton 
1 373 ll'rt? 0 proud tnnph cull d thi Purtlunon It was entire in 
1087 — the most elevated spot in Athens 

1 37.7 Than < V II thy ijlnunnq hnsnm heats withrd 
Shadowing more beautv in their airv brows 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love — Mirlowe 
1 300 Fill! d <is my pcniion'd spirit lidjil aloft Pinnon — for pinion 
— Ain rnv 


TAMERLANE 

ADVERTISEMENT 

[This Poem was printed for publieation in Boston, in the year 1827, 
but suppressed thioiigh circunislaiiees of a pinate natuie — Note to 
‘ 1820 ’ edition ] 

Kind .solace in a dying hour ' 

Such, father, is not (now) my theme — 

I will not madly deem that power 

Of Earth may .shrive nn* of the sin 
Uncaithly pride hath revell'd in— 

I have no time to dote or dream 
You call it hope — that fiie of fire ' 

It 1.S but agony of desire 

If I can hope — Oh God > I can — 

Its fount IS holier — more divine — lo 

I would not call thee fool, old man, 

But such lb not a gift of thine 
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Know thou the secret of a spirit 

Bow’d from its wild pride into shame 
O yearning heart ' I did inherit 

Thy withering portion with the fame, 
The searing glory which hath shone 
Amid the jewels of my throne, 

Halo of Hell ' and with a pain 
Not Hell shall make me fear again — 

0 craving heart, for the lost flowers 
And sunshine of my summei hours ' 

The undying voice of that dead time, 
With its interminable ehinie, 

Rings, in the spirit of a spell. 

Upon thy emptiness — a knell 

1 have not always been as now 
The fevei’u diadem on mv brow 

I claim'd and w on iisurpingly — 

Hath not the same fierce heirdom given 
Rome to the Caesar — this to me > 

The heritage of a kingly mind, 

And a proud spirit ivliich hath striven 
Triumphantly with human kind 

On mountain soil I first diew life 
The mists of the Taglay have shed 
Nightly their dews upon my head, 
And, I belie\e, the wingM strife 
And tiimuh of the hi^adlong an 
Have nesth'd in mv very hair 

So late from Heaven — that <lew — it fell 
( Mid dreams of an unholy night) 
Upon me with the touch of Hell, 

While the red flashing of the light 
From clouds that hung, like banners, o’l 
Appeared to my half-closing eye 
The pageantry of monarchy. 

And the deep trumpet-thunder’s roar 
Came hurriedly upon me, telling 
Of human battle, where my voice. 
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My own voice, silly child ' — was swelling 
(O ' how my spirit would rejoice, 

And leap within me at the cry) 

The battle-cry of Victory ' 

The rain came down upon my head 
Unshelter’d — and the heavy wind 
Rendered me mad and deaf and blind 
It was but man, I thought, who shed 
Laurels upon nu‘ and the rush — 

The torrent of the chilly air 

Gurgled within my ear the crush 
Of empires — with the captive’s jirayer — 
The hum of suitors — and the tone 
Of flattery ’round a sovereign s throne 

My passions, from that hapless hour. 
Usurp’d a tyranny which men 
Have deem’d, since I have leach’d to power. 
My innate nature — be it so 
But father, there liv’d one who, then, 
Then — in my bovhood — when their fire 
Burn'd with a still intenser glow , 

(For passion must, woth youth, expire) 

E'en then who knew this iron heait 
In woman’s weakness had a part 

I have no words — alas ’—to tell 
The loveliness of loving well ' 

Noi' would I now attempt to trace 
The more than beauty of a face 
Whose lineaments, upon my mind, 

Are shadows on th’ unstable wind 

Thus I remember having dwelt 
Some page of early lore ujKm, 

With loitering eye, till I have felt 
The letters — with their meaning — -molt 
To fantasies — W'lth none 

O, she was worthy of all love ’ 

Love — as in infancy w as mine — 

’Twas such as angel minds above 
Might envy , her young heart the shime 
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On which my every hope and thought 
Were inconse — then a goodly gift, 

For they were childish and upright — 
Pure — as her young example taught 
Why did I leave it, and, adrift, 

Trust to the file within, for light 

We grew in age — and lovi- — ^together. 
Roaming the forest, and the wild , 

My breast her shield in wintry weather — 
And w'hen the fnendlv sunshine smil’d, 
And she would mark the opening skies, 

I saw no Heaven — but in hei eyes 

Young Love's first lesson is — the heait 
For mid that sunshine, and those smiles. 
When, tiom oui litth- cares apart 
Ami laughing at her girlish wiles, 

I’d throw mo on her throbbing bieast, 

And pour my spirit out m tears — 

There was no need to s^ieak the rest — 

No need to (piiet any fears 
Ot her — who ask’d no reason why, 

But turn’d on me her ipuet eve ' 

"iet more than worthy of the love 
My spirit struggled with, and strove. 

When, on the niouiitaui jieak, alone. 
Ambition lent it a new tone — 

I had no being— but in thee 

The world, and all it did contain 
In the earth — the air — the sea — 

Its ]oy — its little lot of pain 
That was new pleasure — the ideal, 

Dim vanities of dreams by night— 

And dimmer nothings which were real — 
(Shadows — and a more shadowy light ') 
Parted upon their misty wings, 

And, so, confusedly, bt'came 
Thine image, and — a name* — a name ^ 

1 w o separate — yet most intimate things 
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I was ambitious — have you known 
The passion, father You have not . 

A cottager, I mark’d a throne 
Of half the world as all my own. 

And murmur’d at such lowly lot — 

But, just like any other dream. 

Upon the vapour of the dew 
My own had past, did not the beam 
Of beauty which did while it thro’ 

The minute — the hour — the day — oppress 
My mind with double loveliness 

We walk’d together on the crown 
Of a high mountain which look’d down 
Afar from its proud natural towers 
Of rock and forest, on the hills — 

The dwindled hills ' begirt with boviers, 
And shouting with a thousand nils 

I spoke to her of power and pride, 

But inyotieally — in such guise 
That she might deem it nought beside 
The moment’s converse , in her eyes 
I read, pimhaps too earek^ssly — 

A mingled feeling with my own — 

The flush on her bright cheek, to me 
Seem’d to become a (jueenlv throne 
Too w^ell that I should let it bo 
Light in the wilderness alone 

1 wrajip'd myself in grandeur then. 

And doiiri’d a visionary crown — 

Yet it was not that Fantasy 
Had thrown her mantle over me — 
But that, among the rabble — men. 

Lion ambition is chained down — 

And crouches to a keepei’s hand — 

Not so in deserts wheie the grand — 

The wild — the terrible conspire 
With their own breath to fan his fire 
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Look ’round thee now on Samarcand ' 

Is not she queen of Earth *' her pride 
Above all cities in her hand 
Their destinies in all beside 
Of glory which the world hath known 
Stands she not nobly and alone ■' 

Falling — hei veriest sti'pping-stone 
Shall foim the pedestal of a throne — 

And who her sovereign ' Tiniour — ho 
Whom the astonished jteojile saw 
Striding o’er em])ires haughtily 
A diadem’d outlaw ' 

0, human love ’ thou spirit giien 
On Earth, of all we hojie m Heaven ’ 
Which fall'st into the soul like ram 
Upon the Siroc-wither’il jilain, 

And, failing in thy power to bless, 

But leav’st the heart a wildeini'ss I 
Idea ' which binde.st life around 
With music of so .strange a sound 
And beauty of so wild a birth — 

Farewell ' for I have won the Eaith 

When Hope, the eagle that towei’d, could 
No cliff beyond him m the sky. 

His pinions weie bcmt droo])ingly — 

And homeward turn’d his soften’d eye 
Tw'as sunset when the sun will part 
There comes a sullenness of heart 
To him who still would look ujxin 
The glory of the summei sun 
That soul will hate thc‘ ev'ning mist, 

So often lovely, and W'lll list 
To the sound of the coming darkness (kno 
To those whose spirits hearken) as one 
Who, in a dream of night, would fly 
But cujinot from a danger nigh 

What tho’ the moon —the w'hite moon 
Shed all the splendour of her noon, 

Her smile is chilly, and her beam, 

In that time of dreaiiness, will seem 
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(So like you gather in your breath) 

A portrait taken after death 
And boyhood is a summer sun 
Whose waning is the dreariest one — 
For all we live to know is known, 

And all we seek to keep hath flown — 
Let life, then, as the day -flower, fall 
Whth the noon-day la'auty — which is all 

I leach'il my home — my home no more 
For all had flown who made it so 
I pass’d fiom out its mossy doot. 

And, tho’ my tread was soft and low, 
A voice came from the thieshold stone 
Of one whom 1 had eailier known — 

0, I defy thee, Hifll, to show 
On beds of file that burn below, 

A humbler heart — a doe];)or woi‘ 

Father, 1 firnilv do belie\e — 

I know — for Death, who tomes for me 
From legions of the blest afar. 
Where there is nothing to deceive. 

Hath left his iron gate ajai, 

And rays of truth you cannot see 

Aie flashing thro’ Eternity 

1 do believe that Ebbs hath 
A snare in every human jiath — 

Else how, w'hen in the holy giovc 
I W'andered of the idol. Love, 

Who daily scents his snow y w mgs 
With incense of burnt offerings 
From the most unpolluted things. 

Whose pleasant bow'ers are yet .so iiveii 
Above with trellis'd rays from Heaven, 
No mote may .shun — ^no tiniest fly — 

The lightning of his eagle eye — 

How was it that Ambition crejjt, 

Unseen, anud the revels tlu're. 

Till growing bold, he laughed and leapt 
In the tangles of Love’s very hair ’ 
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In visions of the dark night 

I have dreamed of joy departed — 

But a waking dream of life and light 
Hath left me broken-hearted 

Ah ' w hat IS not a dream by day 
To him whose eyes are ( ast 
On things around liim with a ray 
Turned back upon the past > 

That holy dream — that holy dream, 

While all the world w(‘re chiding, 

Hath cheered me as a lovely beam 
A lonely spirit guiding 

What though that light, thro’ storm and night, 
So trembled from afar — 

What could there be more purely bright 
In Truth's day-star > 

ROMANCE 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing. 

With drowsy head and folded wing, 

Among the gn tm h>av< s as they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lake, 

To nir a jiainted paroquet 

Hath been— a most familiar bird — 

Taught me my aljihabet to say — 

To lisp my very earliest word 
While m the wild wood I did he, 

A child — with a most knowing eye 

Of late, eternal Condor years 
Ho shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as they thunder by, 

I have no time for idle cares 
Through gazing on the unquiet sky 
Aiifl when an hour with ealmer wings 
Its down upon my spirit flings — 
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That little time with lyre and rhyme 
To while away — ^foi bidden things ' 

My heart would feel to be a crime 
Unless it trembled with the strings 

FAIRY- LAND 

Dim vales — and shadowy floods — 

And cloudy-looking woods, 

Whose forms we can’t diseovei 
For the tcais that drip all ovei ' 

Huge moons there w’ax and wane — 
Again — again — again — 

Eveiy moment of the night — 

Forever changing places — 

And they put out the star-light 
With the breath from then jialc faces 
About twelve by the moon-dial, 

One more filmy than the rest 
(A kind which, upon trial. 

They havi' found to be the liest) 

Comes down — still down — and down, 
With its centre on the crown 
Of a mountain s eminence. 

While its wide eiicuinfeieiice 
In easy di apery falls 
Over hamlets, ovei halls. 

Wherever they may be — 

O’er the stiange woods — o'er the sea — 
Ovei spirits on the wing — 

Ov'cr every drow sy thing — 

And buries them up quite 
In a labyrinth of light — 

And then, how deep ' — O, deep ' 

Is the passion of their sleep 
In the morning they arise. 

And their moony rovu^rmg 
Is soaring in the skies. 

With the tempests as they toss. 

Like almost anything — 

Or a yellow Albatross 
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They use that moon no more 
For the same end as before — 
Videlicet, a tent — 

Which I think extravagant 
Its atomies, however, 

Into a shovvei dissever. 

Of which those butterflies 
Of Earth, wlio seek the skies. 
And so come dowm again 
(Nevei -contented things ') 
Have brought a sjuK-imen 
Upon thc'ir ((uivering wings 


TO 

The bowers wheieat, in dreams, I see 
The wantunest singing birds, 

Aie lips- -and all thy melody 
Of lip-hegotten words — 

Thine eyes, in Heaven of heart cn«hiiiied, 
Then desolately fall, 

0 God ' on my funereal mind 
Like starlight on a pall — 

Thy heart — thy heart * — I wake and sigh, 
And sleep to dream till dav 
Of the truth that gold can never buy — 

Of the baubles that it may 


TO THE RIVER 

Fair ii\er ' in thv bright, clear flow 
Of crystal, wandering water. 

Thou art an emblem of the glow 

Of beauty — ^the unhidden heart — 
The playful maziness of art 
In old Alberto’s daughter , 
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But when within thy wave she looks — 
Which glistens then, and trembles — 
Why, then, the prettiest of brooks 
Her worshipper resembles , 

For in his heart, as in thy stream, 

Her image deeply lies — 

His heart which trembles at the beam 
Of her soul-searehmg eyes 


THE LAKE— TO 

In spring of youth it was my lot 
To haunt of the w ide world a spot 
The which 1 could not love the less — 

So lovely was the loneliness 

Of a wild lake, with black rook bound. 

And the tall pinc's that towered around 

But when the Night had thrown hei pall 
Upon that spot, as upon all, 

And the mystic wind w'ent by 
Murmuring in nu'lody — 

Then — ah then 1 would awake' 

To the terror of the lone lain* 

Yet that terror was not fright, 

But a tremulous delight — 

A feeling not the jewelled mine 
Could teach or bribe me to define— 

Nor Love — although the Love were thine 

Death was in that poisonous w ave, 

And in its gulf a fitting grave 

For him who thence could solace bring 

To his lone imagining — 

Whose solitary soul could make 
An Eden of that dim lake 
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I SAW t.hoc on thy bridal day — 

Whon a burning blush caino o’er thee, 
Though hapjiinch.s around thee lay, 

The woild all love before thee 

And m thmc eye a kinilhng light 
(Whatever it might be) 

Was all on Earth my aebiiig sight 
t)f Loveliness could see 

That blush, perhajis, was maiden shame — 

As such it well may pass — 

Though Its glow hath laised a fiercer flame 
In the bieast of him alas ' 

Who saw thee on that bridal day, 

When that deep blush would come o’er thee, 
Though happiness around thee lay , 

The world all lo\e before thee 


TO HELEN 

Helen ’ was Mr' Stannard, nliose death also inspired ‘ Lenore ’ ] 

Hklen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Niu'an baiks of yore. 

That gently, o’tu a perfumed sea, 

The w'eary wayvtorn wandeier bore 
To his own Tiativm shore 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 

Thy Naiad aiis have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome 

Lo ' in yon brilliant window -niche 
How statue-Iike I see thee stand. 

The agate lamjr within thy hand ' 

Ah Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land ' 
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TO M L S 

[Mrs Mane Louise Shew ] 

Of all who hail thy presence as the morning— 

Of all to whom thine absence is the night — 

The blotting utterly from out high heaven 
The sacred sun — of all who, weeping, bless thee 
Hourly for hope — foi life — ah ' above all, 

For the resurrection of decp-buried faith 
In Truth — in Virtue — in Humanity — 

Of all who, on Despair’s unhallowed bed 

Lying down to die, have suddenly arisen 

At thy soft-murmured words, ‘ Let there be light * ’ lo 

At the soft-murmured words that weie fulfilled 

In the seraphic glancing of thine eyes — 

Of all who owe thee most — whose gratitude 
Nearest resembles worship — oh, remember 
The truest — the most fervently devoted, 

And think that these weak lines are written by him — 
By him who, as he pens them, thnlls to think 
His spirit is communing with an angel’s 

AN ENIGMA 

‘ Seldom we find,’ says S<>lomon Don Dunce, 

‘ Half an idea in the profoundest sonnet 
Through all the flimsy things w'c see at once 
As easily as through a Naples bonnet — 

Trash ot all trash ' — how am a lady don it 
Yet heavier far than your Petrarchan stuff — 
Owl-downy non, sense that the faintest puff 
Twirls into trunk-paper the while you con it 
And, veritably, Sol is right enough 

The general tiickermamties are arrant lo 

Bubbles — ephemeral and so transparent— 

But (his IS, now — ^you may depend upon it — 

Stable, opaque, immoital — all by dint 
Of the dear names that lie concealed within ’t 

[To find the name, read the hist letter m the first lure, the second in 
the second, and so on — S ak ih Anma Lewis ] 
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A VALENTINE 

Fob her this rhyme is jjenned, whose luminous eyes, 
Brightly expressive as the twins of Leda, 

Shall find her own sweet name, that nestling lies 
Upon the page, enwrajiped from every reader 
Search narrowly the lines ' — they hold a treasure 
Divine — a talisman — an amulet 
That must be worn at hmrt Search well the measure — 
The words — the syllables • Do not forgrt 
The trivialest point, or you may lose your labour ' 

And yet there is m this no tJordian knot lo 

Which one might not undo without a sabie. 

If one could merely eomjirehciid the plot 
Enivritten upon the leaf whei«“ now' are jieermg 
Eyes scintilh’tmg soul, there lie perdtis 
Three eloquent woids oft uttcned m the hearing 
Of poets, by poets — as the name is a poet’s, too 
Its letters, although natuially lying 

Like the knight Pinto — Mendez IVidmando — 

Still foim a synonym for Truth — Cease trying ' 

You will not read the iiddle, though you do the best you 
uin do 20 

(To liu'l the name, n.id the hrst letter in tin hr^t line, the second in 
the sicojid, and so on — F riscss Saki.cm Oscodd ] 

ANNA 15 EL LEE 

It was many anti many a year ago. 

In a kingdom by the sea. 

That a maiden there lived whom you may loiow 
By the name of Annabel Lee , 

And thi,s maiden she lived with no othei thought 
Than to love and be loved by me 

I was a child and she wa.s a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea , 

But w'c loved V, ith a love that was more than love — 

I and my Annabel Lee , lo 

With a love that the wingM seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and mo 
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And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Leo , 

So that her highborn kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea 20 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and me — 

Yes ' — that was the reason (as all men Imow, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night. 

Chilling and killing niy Annabel Lee 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far w'lser than we — 

And neitlic'r the angels in heaven above, 30 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee 

For the moon nevei beams without bunging me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee , 

And the stars never use but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee . 

And so, all the niglit-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — niy life and my bride. 

In the sejiulehre theie by the sea, 40 

111 hei tomb by the sounding sea 


THE BELLS 

I 

Hbab the sledges with the bells — 

Sliver bells ' 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells ' 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night ' 
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THE BELLS 


While the stars that oversprmkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystallme delight , 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 

From the jinglmg and the tinkling of the bells 

II 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, 

Golden bells ' 

What A voild of happiness their harmony foretells > 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ' 

Fiom the molttm-golden notes. 

And all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ' 

Oh, from out the sounding cells. 

What a gush of cuphon> voluminously veils ' 

How it swells ' 

Hov it d veils 

On the Future ' how it tells 
Of the rajiturt that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells bells, bells. 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells — 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ' 

III 

Heal the loud alaiuni bells — 

Brazen bells ' 

What a tale of terror, now, their turbuleney tells ' 

In the .startled ear of night 

Hov they scream out their affright ' 

Too much horrified to speak. 

They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune. 
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In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher. 

With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute endeavour, 

Now — ^now to sit or never, 

By the side of the pale-faced moon 50 

Oh, the bells, bells, bells ' 

What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ’ 

How they clang, and dash, and roar ' 

What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ' 

Yet the ear it fully knows, 

By the twanging. 

And the clanging. 

How the dangei ebbs and flows 60 

Yet the ear tlistimtly tells, 

111 the jangling. 

And the WTanghng, 

How the danger sinks and swells, 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells — 
Of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bi'lls, bells, bells— 

In the clamour and the dangoui of the bells ' 

IV 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 7c 

Iron bells ' 

What a world of solemn thought their monody compels ’ 

In the silence of the night. 

How we shiver W’lth affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ’ 

For every sound that floats 
From th(‘ rust within their throats 
Is a groan 

And the people — ah, the people — 

They that dwell up in the steeple. 

All alone. 


80 
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And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotone. 

Feel a glory in so rolliiig 

On the human lu'ait a stone — 
They are neither man nor ivoman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls 
And their king it is who tolls , 

And he rolls rolls, rolls, 

Bolls 

A paean from the bells * 

And his mcriy bosom swells 
With the paean ot the bells I 
And he dances, and he yells , 

Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Ruuk ihyme. 

To the paean of the bells — 

Of the bells 

Keeping time, time, lime, 

In a sort of Runic ihyme, 

To the thiobbing ol the bells — 

Of the bells, bells bells- - 
To the sobbing of the Ixdls , 
Kec'ping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells knells. 

In a ha]ipy Rnnu rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells — 

Of the bells, bells, bells 
To the tolling of the bells. 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells — 

Bells, bells, bells — 

the moaning and the groaning of the bells 

ELDORADO 

Gaily bedight, 

A gallant knight. 

In .sunshine and in shadow. 

Had journeyed long. 

Singing a song. 

In search of Eldorado 
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But he grew old — 

This knight so bold — 

And o’er his heart a shadow 
Foil as he found 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at lengtli. 

He met a pilgrim shadow — 

‘ Shadow,’ said he, 

‘ Whi'ie can it be — 

This land of Eldorado > ’ 

‘ Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 

Down the V'alley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,’ 

The shade replied — 

‘ If you seek for Eldorado ' ’ 

ITLALUME 

The skies they wore ashen and sober , 

The leaves they were crisped and sere — 
The leaves they w'ere withering and sere , 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my must nninemorial year , 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

111 the misty mid region of Weir — 

It W'as down by the dank tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir 

Here once, through an alley Titanic, 

Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul — 

Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul 
These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll — 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents dorvn Yaanck 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 

That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole 
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Our talk had been serious and sober, 

But our thoughts they were palsied and sere — 
Our memories were treacherous and sere — 

Bor we knew not the month was October, 

And we marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year >) 

We noted not the dim lake of Auber — 

(Though once we had journeyed down here), 
Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir 

And now, as the night was senescent, 

And star-dials pointeil to morn — 

As the star-dials hinted of mom — 

At the end of our jiath a liquescent 
And nebulous lustii' was born, 

Out of wliirii a niiiaculous crescent 
Arose with a dupluate horn — 

Aslarte’s bediantonded iri'scint 

Distiiut with its dupluate luirn 

And 1 said — ‘ Slie is wanner than Than 
She rolls through an etlu'r of sighs — 

She revels in a region of sighs 
She has seen that thi' tears arc not dry on 

These cheeks, whcTc thi* worm never dies, 

And has come past the stars of the Lion, 

To point us the jiath to the skies — 

To the Ijcthcan peace of the skies — 

Come up, m despite of the Lion. 

To shine on us with her bright eyes — 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes ’ 

But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 

Said — ‘ Sadly this star I mistrust^ — 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust — 

Oh, hasten ' — oh, let us not Imger > 

Oh, fly f — led us fly > — for we must ’ 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 

Wings until they trailed in the dust — 
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In agony sobbed, lettuig sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 

Till they sorro'^ully trailed in the dust 6o 

I replied — ‘ This is nothing but dreaming 
Let us on by this tremulous light * 

Let us bathe in this crystallme light * 

Its Sybilic splendour is beammg 

With Hope and in Beauty to-night — 

See ' — it flickers up the sky through the night ' 

Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming. 

And be sure it will lead ua aright — 

We safely may trust to a gleammg 

That cannot but guide us aright, 70 

Since it flickers up to Heaven through the night ’ 


Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her. 

And tempted her out of her gloom — 

And conquered her scruples and gloom , 
And we passed to the end of the vista, 

But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 
By the door of a legended tomb , 

And I said — ‘ What is written, sweet sister. 

On the door of this legended tomb ’ ’ 

She replied — ‘ Ulalume — Ulalume — 

’Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume ' ’ 
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Then my heart it grew ashen and sobei 

As the leaves that were crisped and sere — 

As the leaves that were withering and seic — • 

And I cried — ‘ It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed — I journeyed down here — 

That I brought a dread burden down here — 

On this night of all nights in the year. 

Ah, what demon has tempted me here ? 90 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— - 
This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 

This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir ’ 

£ 
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TO HELEN 

[Helen was Mrs Whitman ] 

I SAW thee once — once only — years ago 
I must not say how many — ^but not many 
It was a July midnight , and from out 
A full-orbed moon, that, like thme own soul, soarmg. 
Sought a precipitate pathway up through heaven, 
There fell a silvery-silken veil of light, 

With quietude, and sultriness, and slumber, 

Upon the upturned faces of a thousand 
Roses that grew in an enchanted garden, 

Where no wind dared to stir, unless on tiptoe — 

Fell on the upturn’d faces of these roses 
That gave out, in return for the love-light. 

Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death — 

Fell on the upturn’d faces of these roses 

That smiled and died in this parterre, enchanted 

By thee, and by the poetry of thy presence 

Clad all in white, upon a violet bank 
I saw thee half reclining , while the moon 
Fell on the upturn’d faces of the roses, 

And on thine own, upturn’d — ^alas, in sorrow * 

Was it not Fate, that, on this July midnight — 

Was it not Fate, (whose name is also Sorrow,) 

Ihctt bade me pause before that garden -gate, 

To breathe the incense of those slumbering roses 
No footstep stirred the hated world all slept, 

8ave only thee and me (Oh, Heaven '—oh, God ' 
How my heart beats m couplmg those two words ') 
Save only thee and me I paused — I looked— 

And in an instant all things disappeared 
(Ah, bear in mind this garden was enchanted ') 

The pearly lustre of the moon went out 
The mossy banks and the meandermg paths. 

The happy flowers and the repining trees. 

Were seen no more the very roses’ odours 
Died in the arms of the adoring airs 

all expired save thee — ^save less than thou 
have only the divine light m thme eyes — 

Save but the soul in thme uplifted eyes 
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I saw but them — ^they were the world to me ' 

I saw but them — saw only them for hours, 40 

Saw only them until the moon went down. 

What wild heart-histones seemed to he enwntten 
Upon those crystalline, celestial spheres ' 

How dark a woe, yet how sublime a hope ' 

How silently serene a sea of pnde ' 

How daring an ambition , yet how deep — 

How fathomless a capacity for love ' 

But now, at length, dear Dian sank from sight. 

Into a western couch of thundei -cloud , 

And thou, a ghost, amid the entombing trees 50 

Didst glide away Only thine’ eyes remained , 

They would not go — they never yet have gone , 

Lightmg my lonely pathway home that night. 

They have not left me (as my hopes have) since , 

They follow me — they lead me through the yeais 
They are my ministers — yet I their slave 
Their office is to illumine and enkindle — 

My duty, to be saved by their bright light. 

And punfied m their electric fire. 

And sanctified in their elysian fire 60 

They fill my soul with Beauty (which is Hope), 

And are far up m Heaven — the stars I kneel to 
In the sad, silent watches of my night , 

While even in the meridian glare of day 
I see them still — two sweetly scintillant 
Venuses, unextinguished by the sun ' 

TO — 

[Mis Mane Louise Shew J 

Not long ago, the writer of these lines. 

In the mad pride of intellectuality. 

Maintained ‘ the power of words ’—denied that ever 
A thought arose within the human brain 
Beyond the utterance of the human tongue 
And now, as if in mockeiy of that boast, 

Two words — tw o foreign soft dissyllables — 

Italian tones, made only to be murmured 
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By angels dreaming in the moonlit ‘ dew 

That hangs like chams of pearl on Hermon hill lo 

Have stirred from out the abysses of his heart, 

Unthought-like thoughts that are the souls of thought. 

Richer, far wilder, far diviner visions 

Than even seraph harper, Israfel, 

(Who has ‘ the sweetest voice of all God’s creatures,’) 
Could hope to utter And I > my spells are broken 
The pen falls powerless from my shivering hand 
AVith thy dear name as text, though bidden by thee, 

I cannot write — I cannot speak or think — 

Alas, I cannot feel , for ’tis not feeling, 20 

This standing motionless upon the golden 
Threshold of the wide-open gate of dreams 
Gazing, entranced, adown the gorgeous vista. 

And thrilling as I sec, upon the right, 

Upon the left, and all the way along. 

Amid empurpled vapours, far away 
To where the prospect terminates — thee only 

FOR ANNIE 

Thank Heaven ' the ciisis — 

The danger is past, 

And the Imgering illness 
Is over at last— 

And the fever called ‘ Living ’ 

Is conquered at last 

iSadly, I know 

1 am shorn of iny si length. 

And no muscle 1 move 

As I he at full length — 10 

But no matter ' — I feel 
I am better at length 

And I rest so composedly. 

Now, in my bed. 

That any beholder 

Might fancy me dead — 

Might start at beholding mo, 

Thinking me dead 
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The moaning and groaning. 

The sighing and sobbing, 

Are quieted now, 

With that horrible i.hrobbing 
At heart — ah, that horrible. 
Horrible throbbing ’ 

The sickness — the nausea — 

The pitiless pain — 

Have ceased, with the fever 
That maddened my brain — 
With the fever calletl ‘ Living ’ 
That burned in my brain 
And oh ' of all tortures 
That torture the worst 
Has abated — the terrible 
Torture of thirst 
For the naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst — 

I have drunk of a water 

That quenches all thirst — 
Of a water that flows, 

With a lullaby sound. 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground — - 
From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground 
And ah ' let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my bed , 

For man never slept 
In a different bed — 

And, to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed 

My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes. 
Forgetting, or never 
Regretting its roses — 

Its old agitations 

Of myrtles and roses 
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For now, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
A holier odour 

About it, of pansies — 

A rosemary odour, 

Commingled with pansies — 
With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies 

And so it lies happily, 

Bathing m many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Annie — 
Drowned m a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie* 

She tenderly kissed me. 

She fondly caressed, 

And then I fell gently 
To sleep on her breast — 
Deeply to sleep 
From the heaven of her breast 

When the light was extinguished. 

Sin* covered me warm, 

And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm — 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from hai m 

And I he so composedly. 

Now, in my bed, 

(Knowing her love) 

That you fancy me dead — 

And I rest so contentedly. 

Now, in my bed, 

(With her love at my breast) 

That you fancy me dead — 
That you shudder to look at me. 
Thinking me dead 
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But my heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars in the sky. 

For it sparkles with Annie — 

It glows with the light 

Of the love of my Annie — loo 

With the thought of the light 
Of the eyes of my Annie 

TO MY MOTHER 

[His mothor-m law, Mrs f'lemm ] 

Because I feel that, m the Heavens above, 

The angels, whispering to one another, 

Can find, among their burning terms of love, 

None so devotional as that of ‘ Mother 
Therefore by that dear name I long have called you — 
You who are more than mother unto me. 

And fill my heart of hearts, where Death installed you 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free 
My mother — my own mother, who died early, 

Was but the mother of myself , but you lo 

Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 

And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 
By that infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life 

A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 

Take this kiss upon the brow * 

And, in parting from you now, 

Thus much let me avow — 

You are not wrong, who deem 
That my days have been a dream , 

Yet if hope has flown away 
In a night, or in a day, 

In a vision, or in none. 

Is it therefore the less gone 

All that we sec or seem lo 

Is but a dream within a dream. 
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I stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 

And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand — 
How few t yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep — while I weep * 

0 God I can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp ’ 

0 God ' can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave ’ 

Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream ’ 


ALONE 

[Scribner's Magazine, September 1875 ] 

From childhood’s hour I have not been 
As others were , I have not seen 
As others saw , I could not bnng 
My passions from a common spring 
From the same source I have not taken 
My sorrow , I could not awaken 
My heart to joy at the same tone , 

And all I loved, I loved alone 
Then — in my childhood, in the dawn 
Of a most stormy life — was drawn 
From every depth of good and ill 
The mystery which binds me still 
From the torrent, or the fountain, 
From the red cliff of the mountain, 
From the sun that round me rolled 
In its autumn tint of gold, 

From the lightning in the sky 
As it passed me flying by. 

Prom the thunder and the storm, 

And the cloud that took the form 
(When the rest of Heaven was blue) 

Of a demon in my yiew 
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SPIRITS OP THE HEAL) 

yi'anitrlaibc aiid other Poems, 1827 Here called Visit of the Dead ] 

Thy houl shall find itself alone — 

Alone of all on earth — unknown 
The cause — but none arc near to pry 
Into thine hour of secrecy 
Be silent in that solitude, 

Which IS not loneliness — for then 

The spirits of the dead, who stood 

In life before thee, are again 

In death around thee, and their will 

Shall then o’ershadow thee — be still i< 

For the night, tho’ clear, shall frown , 

And tho stars shall look not down 
From their thrones, in the dark heaven. 

With light like Hope to mortals given. 

But their led orbs, without beam, 

To thy withering heart shall seem 
As a burning, and a fever 
, Which would cling to thee forever 
But ’twill leave thee, as each star 
In the morning light afar 2c 

Will fly thee — and vanish 
— But its Ihoaght thou canst not banish 
The breath of God will be still , 

And the mist ujion the hill 
By that summer breeze unbroken 
Shall charm thee — as a token. 

And a symbol which shall be 
Secrecy in thee 
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THE VALLEY OP UNREST 

{Poems oj Edgar A Poe, 1831 Here tailed ‘ The Valley Nis ’.1 

Par away — far away — 

Par away — as far at least 
Lies that valley as the day 
Down within the golden east — 

All things lovely — arc not they 
Par away— far away 

It IS called the Valley Nis 

And a Syiiac tale there is 

Thereabout which Time hath said 

Shall not be interpreted lo 

Something about Satan’s dart — 

Something about angel wings — 

Much about a broken heart — 

All about unhappy things 
But ‘ the Valley Nis ’ at best 
Means ‘ the valley of unrest ’ 

Once it smil'd, a silent dell 
Where the people did not dwell, 

Having gone unto the wars— 

And the sly, mysterious stars, 20 

With a visage full of meanmg, 

O’er the unguarded flowers were leaning 
Or the sun ray dripp’d all red 
Thro’ the tulips overhead. 

Then grew paler as it fell 
On the quiet Asphodel 

iVoM) the unfuippy shall confess 
Nothing there is motionless 
Helen, like thy human eye 

There th’ uneasy violets he — 30 

There the reedy grass doth wave 
Over the old forgotten grave — 

One by one from the treetop 
There the eternal dews do drop — 

There the vague and dreamy trees 
Do roll like seas in northern breeze 
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Around the stormy Hebrides — 
There the gorgeous clouds do fly. 
Rustling everlastingly. 

Through the terror-stncken sky. 
Rolling like a waterfall 
O’er th’ horizon’s fiery wall — 

There the moon doth shine by nighi 
With a most unsteady light — 

There the sun doth reel by day 
‘ Over the hills and far a'way ’ 


THE SLEEPER 

[Poems hy Edgar A. Poe, 1831 Here called ‘ Irene ’ ] 

’Tis now (so sings the soaring moon) 

Midnight in the sweet month of June, 

When winged visions love to he 
Lazily upon beauty’s eye, 

Or worse — upon her brow to dance 
In panoply of old romance. 

Till thoughts and locks are left, alas ' 

A ne’er-to-be untangled mass 

An influence dewy, drowsy, dim. 

Is dripping from that golden nm , 

Grey towers are mouldering into rest, 
Wrappmg their fog around their breast 
Looking like Lethe, see ' the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take. 

And would not for the world awake , 

The rosemary sleeps upon the grave — 

The lily lolls upon the wave — 

And million bright pines to and fro. 

Are rockmg lullabies as they go, 

To the lone oak that reels with bliss, 

Nodding above the dim abyss 

All beauty sleeps and lo ' where lies 

With casement open to the skies, 

Irene, with her destimes ’ 
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Thus hums the moon within her ear, 

‘ 0 lady sweet ' how earnest thou here 
Strange are thine eyelids — strange thy dress ' 

And strange thy glorious length of tress I 
Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to our desert trees I 30 

Some gentle wind hath thought it right 
To open thy window to the night, 

And wanton airs from the tree-top. 

Laughingly thro’ the lattice drop, 

And wave this crimson canopy. 

Like a banner o’er thy dreaming eye ' 

Lady, awake ' lady, awake ' 

For the holy Jesus’ sake > 

For strangely — fearfully in this hall 

My tinted shadows rise and fall ' ’ 40 

The lady sleeps the dead all sleep — 

At least as long as Love doth weep 
Entranc'd, the spirit loves to lie 
As long as— tears on Memory’s eye 
But when a week or two go by. 

And the light laughter chokes the sigh 
Indignant from the tomb doth take 
Its way to some remember’d lake, 

Where oft — ^in life — with friends — it went 
To bathe in the pure element, 50 

And there, from the untrodden grass, 

Wreathing for its transparent brow 
Those flowers that say (ah, hear them now' ') 

To the night-winds as they pass, 

‘All ai I alas * — alas • ’ 

Pores for a moment, ere it go, 

On the clear waters there that flow, 

Then sinks within (weigh’d down by woe) 

Th’ uncertain, shadowy heaven below' 


The lady sleeps oh ' may her sleep 
As It IS lasting so be deep — 

No icy worms about her creep 


Go 
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I pray to God that she may lie 
For ever with as calm an eye, 

That chamber chang’d for one more holy — 

That bed for one more melancholy 

Far in the forest, dim and okl. 

For her may some tall vault unfold, 

Against whose sounding door she hath thrown. 

In childhood, many an idle stone — 70 

Some tomb, which oft hath flung its black 
And vampire-wmgM panels back, 

Flutt’nng triumphant o’er the palls 
Of her old family funerals 

LENORE 

[Pnemn hy Edgar A Poe, 1831 Here oallod ‘ A Paean ’ ] 

How shall the burial rite be read ■'* 

The solemn song be sung ’ 

The requiem for the loveliest dead, 

That ev'er died so young 

Her friends are gazing on hei , 

And on her gaudy bier, 

And weep ' — oh ' to dishonour 
Dead beauty with a tear f 

They loved her for her wealth — 

And they hated her for her pride — 10 

But she grew m feeble health, 

And they love her — that she died 

They tell me (while they speak 
Of her ‘ costly-broider’d pall ’) 

That my voice is growing weak — 

That I should not sing at all — ■ 

Or that my tone should bo 
Tun’d to such solemn song, 

So mournfully — so mournfully. 

That the dead may feel no wrong 


20 
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But she is gone above, 

With young Hope at her side, 

And I am drunk with love 

Of the dead, who is my bride — 

Of the dead — dead who lies 
All perfum’d there, 

With the death upon her eyes, 

And the life upon her hair 

Thus on the coffin loud and long 

I strike — the murmur sent 30 

Through the grey chambers to my song. 

Shall be the accompaniment 

Thou died'st in thy life’s June — 

But thou didst not die too fair 
Thou didst not die too soon . 

Nor with too calm an air 

From more than friends on earth 
Thy life and love are riven, 

To join the untainted mirth 

Of more than thrones in heaven — 40 

Therefore, to thee this night 
I will no requiem raise, 

But waft thee on thy flight. 

With a Paean of old days 


LENORE 

[The Pioneer, 1843 ] 

Ah, broken is the golden bou 1 ' 
The Spirit flown forever ’ 

Let the bell toll ' — A saintly soul 
Glides down the Stygian nver ^ 
And let the burial rite be read — 
The funeral song be sung — 

A dirge for the most lovely dead 
That ever died so young ' 
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And, Guy de Vere, 

Hast thou no tear ? lo 

Weep now or never more ' 

See, on yon drear 
And rigid bier, 

Low lies thy love Lenore 

‘ Yon heir, whose cheeks of pallid hue 
With tears are streaming wet. 

Sees only, through 
Their crocodile dew, 

A vacant coronet — 

False friends ' ye lov’d her for her wealth 20 

And hated her foi her pride. 

And, when she fell m feeble health. 

Ye bless’d her — that she died 

How shall the ritual, then, be read ’ 

The requiem how bo sung 
For her most w rong’d of all the dead 
That ever died so young ’ ’ 

Peccavtmus ' 

But rave not tlius ' 

And let the solemn song 3° 

Go up to God so mournfully that she may feel no wrong ' 
The sweet Lenore 
Hath ‘ gone before ’ 

With young Hope at her side, 

And thou art wild 
For the dear child 
That should have been thy bride— 

For her, the fair 
And debonair. 

That now so lowly lies — 40 

The life still there 
Upon her hair. 

The death upon her eyes 

‘ Avaunt ' — to-night 
My heart is light — 

No dirge will I upraise. 
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But waft the angel on her flight 
With a Paean of old days > 

Let no bell toll ' 

Lest her sweet soul, 5° 

Amid its hallow’d mirth, 

Should catch the note 
As it doth float 
Up from the damnM earth — 

To friends above, from fiends below, 

Th’ indignant ghost is riven — 

From grief and moan 
To a gold throne 
Beside the King of Heaven ’ 


ISRAFEL 

ff’ocm'! by Edgar A Poe, 1831 ] 

I 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
Whose heait-string.s are a lute , 

None sing so wild — so well 
As the angel Israfel — 

And the giddy stars are mute 

II 

Tottering above 
In her highest noon. 

The enamoured moon 
Blushes with love — 

While, to listen, the red levin lo 

Pauses in Heaven 

III 

And they say (the starry choir 
And all the listening things) 

That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
With those unusual strings 
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But the Heavens that angel trod, 

Where deep thoughts are a duty — 

Where Love is a grown god — 

Where Houn glances are^ — 20 

Stay • turn thine eyes afar * 

Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in yon star 

V 

Thou art not, therefore, wrong 
Israfeli, who despisest 
An unimpassion’d song 
To thee the laurels belong, 

Best bard, — because the wisest 

VI . . 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit — 30 

Thy grief — if any — thy love 
With the fervour of thy lute — 

Well may the stars be mute ' 

vu 

Yes, Heaven is thine but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours 
Our flowers are merely — flowers. 

And the shadow of thy bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours 

VIII 

If I did dwell where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 40 

He would not smg one half so well — 

One half so passionately. 

While a stormier note than this would swell 
From my lyre within the sky 
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THE CITY IN THE SEA 

{Poems hy Edgar A Poe, 1831. Here called ‘ The Doomed City ’ ] 

Lo ' Death hath rear’d himself a throne 
In a strange city, all alone, 

Far down within the dim West — 

And the good, and the bad, and the worst, and tlic best, 
Have gone to their eternal rest 

There shrines, and palaces, and towers 
Are — not like anything of ours — 

0 ’ no — 0 ' no — ours never loom 
To heaven with that ungodly gloom ' 

Time-eaten towers that tremble not ' i o 

Around, by lifting winds foigot, 

Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie 

A heaven that God doth not contemn 
With stars is like a diadem 
We liken our ladies’ eyes to them — 

But there ' that everlasting pall ' 

It w’ould be mockery to call 
Such dreariness a heaven at all. 

Yet tho no holy rays come down 20 

On the long night-time of that town, 

Light from the lurid, deep sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 

Up thrones —up long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 

Up domes — ^up spires — up kingly halls— 

Up fanes — up Babylon-iike walls — 

Up many a melancholy shrine. 

Whose entablatures intertwune 

The mask — the viol — and the vine 30 

There open temples — open graves 
Are on a level with the waves — 

But not the riches there that he 
In each idol’s diamond eye. 
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Not the gaily- jewell’d dead 
Tempt the waters from their bod 
For no ripples curl, alas ' 

Along that wilderness of glass — 

No swellings hint that winds may bo 
Upon a far-off happier sea 40 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air, 

Willie from the high towers of the town 
Death looks gigantically down 

But lo ' a stir is m the air ' 

The wave ' there is a ripple there ’ 

As if the towers had thrown aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide — 

As if the turret-tops had given 
A vacuum in the filmy Heaven 50 

The waves have now a redder glow — 

TTie very hours are breathing low— - 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 

Down, down that town shall settle hence, 

Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 

Shall do it reverence, 

And Death to some more happy clime 
Shall give his undivided time 

TAMERLANE 

YTamtrlane and othtr Poom, 1827 ] 

1 

1 HAVE sent for thee, holy friar , 

But ’twas not with the drunken hope, 

Which is but agony of desire 
To shun the fate, with which to cope 
Is more than crime may dare to dream. 

That I have call’d thee at this hour 
Such, father, is not my theme — 

Nor am I mad, to deem that power 
Of earth may shrive me of the sm 
Unearthly pride hath revell’d in — 
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I would not call thee fool, old man, 

But hope IS not a gift of thine , 

If I can hope (0 God ' I can) 

It falls from an eternal shrine 

II 

The gay wall of this gaudy tower 
Grows dim around me — death is near 
1 had not thought, until this hour 
When passing from the earth, that ear 
Of any, were it not the shade 
Of one whom in life I made 
All mystery but a simple name. 

Might know the secret of a spirit 
Bow’d down in sorrow, and m shame — 
Shame, said’st thou ^ 

Ay, I did inherit 

That hated portion, with the fame. 

The worldly glory, which has shown 
A demon-light around my throne. 
Scorching my sear’d heart with a iiain 
Not Hell shall make me fear again 

III 

I have not always been as now — 

The fever’d diadem on my brow 
I claim’d and won usurpmgly — 

Ay — the same heritage hath given 
Rome to the Caesar — this to me , 

The heirdom of a kingly mind— 

And a proud spirit, which hath stiiven 
Triumphantly with human kind 

In mountain air I first drew life , 

The mists of the Taglay have shed 
Nightly their dews on my young head , 
And my brain drank their venom then, 
When after day of perilous strife 
With chamois, I would seize his den 
And slumber, in my pride of power. 

The infant monarch of the hour — 
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For, with the mountain dew by night, 

My soul imbibed unhallow’d feelmg , 

And I would feel its essence stealing 

In dreams upon me — while the light 

Flashmg from cloud that hovered o’er, 50 

Would seem to my half-closing eye 

The pageantry of monarchy I 

And the deep thunder’s echoing roar 

Came hurriedly upon me, telling 

Of war, and tumult, where my voice. 

My own voice, silly child ' was swelling 
(O how would my wild heart rejoice 
And leap within me at the cry) 

The battle-cry of victory ' 

IV 

The ram came down upon my head 60 

But baiely shelter’d — and the wind 
Pass’d quickly o’er me — but my mind 
Was maddening — for ’twas man that shed 
Laurels ujion me — and the rush. 

The torrent of the chilly air 
Gurgled in my pleased ear the crush 
Of empires, with the captive’s prayer. 

The hum of suitoi’s, the mix'd tone 
Of flattery round a sovereign’s throne 

The storm had ceased — and I awoke — 70 

Its spirit cradled me to sleep. 

And as it pass’d me by, there broke 
Strange light upon me, tho’ it were 
My soul in mystery to steep 
For I was not as I had been , 

The child of Nature, without care. 

Or thought, save of the passing scene — 

V 

My passions, from that hapless hour. 

Usurp’d a tyranny, which men 

Have deem’d, since I have reach’d to power, 80 

My innate nature — be it so 
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But, father, there lived one who, then — 
Then, in my boyhood, when their fire 
Bum’d with a still intenser glow , 

(For passion must with youth expire) 

Even then, who deem’d this iron heart 
In woman’s weakness had a part 

I have no word, alas ' to tell 
The loveliness of loving well ' 

Nor would I dare attempt to tiace 
The breathing beauty of a face, 

Which even to my impassion’d mind. 
Leaves not its memory behind 
In spring of life have ye ne’er dwelt 
Some object of delight upon. 

With steadfast eye, till ye have felt 
The earth reel^ — and the vision gone ’ 

And I have held to memory’s eye 
One object — and but one — ^until 
Its very form hath pass’d me by, 

But left its influence with mo still. 

VI 

’Tis not to thee that I should name — 
Thou canst not — wouldst not dare to thmk 
The magic empire of a flame 
Which even upon this perilous brink 
Hath hx’d my soul, tho’ unforgiven. 

By what it lost for passion — Heaven. 

I loved- — and 0, how tenderly ' 

Yes ' she [was] worthy of all love ' 

Such as in infancy was mine, 

Tho’ then its passion could not be 
’Twas such as angel mmds above 
Might envy — her young heart the shrine 
On which my every hope and thought 
Were incense — then a goodly gift — 

For they were childish, without sin. 

Pure as her young example taught , 

Why did I leave it and adrift. 

Trust to the fickle star within ’ 
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We grew in age and love together 
Roaming the forest and the wild , 

My breast her shield in wintry weather, 
And when the friendly sunshine smiled 
And she would mark the opening skies, 

I saw no Heaven but in her eyes — 

Even childhood knows the human heart , 
For when, in sunshine and m smiles, 
From all our little cares apart. 

Laughing at her half silly wiles, 

I’d throw me on her throbbing breast. 
And pour my spirit out in tears, 

She’d look up in my wilder ’d eye — 

There was no need to speak the rest — 
No need to quiet her kind fears — 

She did not ask the reason why 

The hallow’d memory of those years 
Comes o’er me in these lonely hours. 
And, with sweet loveliness, appears 
As perfume of strange summer flowers , 
Of flowers which we have known before 
In infancy, which seen, recall 
To mind — not flowers alone — ^but more, 
Our earthly life, and love — and all 

VIH 

Yes ' she was worthy of all love ' 

Even such as from the accursed time 
My spirit with the tempest strove. 

When on the mountain peak alone. 
Ambition lent it a new tone. 

And bade it first to dream of crime. 

My frenzy to her bosom taught 
We still were young no purer thought 
Dwelt in a seraph’s breast than thive , 
For passionate love is still divine 
I loved her as an angel might 
With ray of all living light 
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Which blazes upon Edis’ shrine 
It is not surely sin to name, 

With such as mine — ^that mystic flame, 

I had no being hut in thee ' 

The world with all its tram of bright i6o 

And happy beauty (for to me 
All was an undefined delight). 

The world — its joy — its share of pain 
Which I felt not— its bodied forms 
Of varied being, which contain 
The bodiless spirits of the storms. 

The sunshine, and the calm — the ideal 
And fleeting vanity of dri'ams. 

Fearfully beautiful ' the real 

Nothings of mid day walung life — 170 

Of an enchanted life, which seems. 

Now as I look back, the strife 
Of some ill demon, with a power 
Which left me in an evil hour. 

All I that felt, or saw, or thought, 

Orowding, confused became 

(With thine unearthly beauty fraught) 

Thou — and the nothing of a name 

IX 

The passionate spirit which hath knoun, 

And deeply felt the silent tone iSo 

Of Its own self-supremacy, — 

(I speak thus openly to thee, 

’Twere folly now to veil a thought 
With which tins aching breast is fraught) 

The soul which feels its innate right — 

The mystic empire and high power 
Given by the energetic might 
Of Genius, at its natal hour ; 

Which knows (believe me at this time. 

When falsehood were a tenfold crime, lOO 

There is a power in the high spirit 
To know the fate it will inherit) 

The soul, which knows such power, will still 
Find Pride the ruler of its will 
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Yes t I was proud — and ye who know 
The magic of that meaning word, 

So oft perverted, will bestow 
Your scorn, perhaps, when ye have heard 
That the proud spirit had been broken, 
The proud heart burst in agony 
At one upbraiding word or token 
Of her that heart’s idolatry — 

I was ambitious — have ye known 
Its fiery passion ’ — ye have not — 

A cottager, I mark’d a throne 
Of half the world, as all my own. 

And murmur’d at such lowly lot ' 

But it hath pass’d me as a dream 
Which, of light step, flies with the dew, 
That kindling thought — did not the beam 
Of Beauty, which did guide it through 
The livelong summer day, oppress 
My mind with double loveliness — 

X 

We walk'd together to the crown 
Of a high mountain, which look’d dovTi 
Afar from its proud natural towers 
Of rock and forest, on the hills — 

The dwindled hills, whence amid bowers 
Her own fair hand had rear’d around. 
Gush’d shoutingly a thousand rills. 

Which as it were, in fairy bound 
Embraced tv o hamlets — those our ovTi — 
Peacefully happy — yet alone — 

I spoke to her of power and pride — 

But mystically, in such guise. 

That she might deem it nought beside 
The moment’s converse , in her eyes 
I read (perhaps too carelessly) 

A mingled feeling with my own , 

The flush on her bright cheek, to me. 
Seem’d to become a queenly throne 
Too well, that I should let it be 
A light in the dark wild, alone 
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XI 

There — m that hour — a thought came o’er 
My mind, it had not known before — 

To leave her while we both were young, — 
To follow my high fate among 
The Strife of nations, and redeem 
The idle words, which, as a dream 
Now sounded to her heedless ear — 

I held no doubt — I knew no fear 
Of peril in my wild career , 

To gain an empire, and throw down 
As nuptial dowry — a queen’s crown, 

The only feeling which possest, 

With her own image, my fond breast — 
Who, that had known the secret thought 
Of a young peasant’s bosom then, 

Had deem’d him, in compassion, aught 
But one, whom fantasy had led 
Astray from reason — Among men 
Ambition is chain’d dowm — ^nor fed 
(As in the desert, where the grand, 

The wild, the beautiful, conspire 
With their own breath to fan its fire) 

With thoughts such feeling can command , 
Uncheck’d by sarcasm, and scorn 
Of those, who hardly will conceive 
That any should become ‘ great ’, born 
In their own sphere — will not believe 
That they shall stoop in life to one 
Whom daily they are wont to see 
Familiarly — whom Fortune’s sun 
Hath ne’er shone dazzlingly upon, 

Lowly — and of their own degree — 

XII 

I pictured to my fancy’s eye 
Her silent, deep astonishment. 

When, a few fleeting years gone by 
(For short the time my high hope lent 
To its most desperate intent,) 

She might recall m him, whom Fame 
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Had gilded with a conqueror’s name 
(With glory — such as might inspire 
Perforce, a passing thought of one, 
Whom she had deem’d in his own fire 
Wither’d and blasted , who had gone 
A traitor, violate of the truth 
So plighted in his early youth,) 

Her own Alexis, who should plight 
The love he plighted then — agam. 

And raise his infancy’s delight, 

The pride and queen of Tamerlane — 

XIII 

One noon of a blight summer’s day 
I pass’d from out the matted bowei 
Where in a deep, still slumber lay 
My Ada In that peaceful hour 
A silent gaze was my farewell 
I had no other solace — then 
To awake her, and a falsehood tell 
Of a feign’d journey, were again 
To trust the weakness of my heai t 
To her soft thrilling voice to pait 
Thus, haply, while in sleep she dream ’d 
Of long delight, nor yet had deem’d 
Awake, that I had held a thought 
Of partmg, were with madness fraught , 
I knew not woman’s heart, alas ' 

Tho’ loved, and loving — let it pass — 

xiv 

I went fiom out the matted bowei, 
And hurried madly on my way 
And felt, with every flying hour. 

That bore me from my home, more gay 

There is of earth an agony 

Which, ideal, still may be 

The worst ill of moi tality 

’Tis bliss, in its own reality. 

Too real, to hia breast who lives 
Nor within himself but gives 
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A portion of his willing soul 

To God, and to the great whole — 3 1“^ 

To him, whose loving Spirit will dwell 
With Nature, in her wild paths tell 
Of her wondrous ways, and telling bless 
Her overpowering loveliness • 

A more than agony to him 
Whose failing sight will grow dim 
With its own living gaze upon 
That loveliness around the sun — 

The blue sky — the misty light 

Of the pale cloud therein, whose hue 320 

Is grace to its heavenly bed of blue , 

Dim ’ tho’ looking on all bright ' 

O God ' when the thoughts that may not pass 

Will buist upon him, and alas I 

For the flight on Earth to Fancy given, 

There are no words — unless of Heaven 

XV 

Look round thee now on Samareand, 

Is she not queen of earth her pride 
Above all cities in her hand 

Their destinies '> with all beside 330 

0f glory, which tho world hath known ' 

Stands she not proudly and alone > 

And who her Sovereign ’ Timur, he 
Whom the astonish’d earth hath seen, 

With victory, on victory. 

Redoubling age ' and more, I ween, 

The Zinghis’ yet re-echoing fame 
And now what has he ’ what ' a name 
The sound of revelry by night 

Comes o’er me, with tho mingled voice 340 

Of many with a breast as light. 

As if ’twere not the dying hour 
Of one, in whom they did rejoice — 

As in a leader, haply — Power 
Its venom secretly imparts 
Nothing have I with human hearts. 
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XVI 

When Fortune mark’d me for her own, 

And my proud hopes had reach’d a throne 
(It boots me not, good friar, to tell 
A tale the world but knows too well, 350 

How by what hidden deeds of might, 

I clamber’d to the tottering height,) 

I still was young , and well I ween 
My spirit what it e’er had been 
My eyes were still on pomp and power. 

My wilder'd heart was far away 
In valleys of the wild Taglay, 

In mine own Ada’s matted bower 
I dwelt not long in Samareand 

Ere, in a jwasant’s lowly guise, 360 

I sought my long-abandon ’d land , 

By sunset did its mountains rise 
In dusky grandeur to my eyes 
But as I wander’d on the way 
My heart sunk with the sun’s ray 
To him who still would gaze upon 
The glory of the summer sun, 

There comes, when that sun will fiom him part, 

A sullen hopelessness of heart 

That soul will hate the evening mist 370 

So often lovely, and will list 

To the sound of the coming darkness (known 

To those whose spirits hearken) as one 

Who in a dream of night would fly, 

But cannot, from a danger nigh 

What though the moon — the silvery moon — 

Shine on his path, in her high noon , 

Her smile is chilly, and her beam 

In that time of dreariness will seem 

As the portrait of one alter death , 380 

A likeness taken when the breath 

Of young life, and the fire of the eye. 

Had lately been, but had pass’d by 
'Tis thus when the lovely summer sun 
Of our boyhood his course hath run : 
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For all we live to know — is known , 

And all we seek to keep — hath flown , 

With the noonday beauty, which is all 
Let life, then, as the day-flower, fall — 

The transient, passionate day-flower, 390 

Withenng at the evening hour 

xvu 

1 reach’d my home — ^my home no more — 

For all was flown that made it so — 

I pass’d from out its mossy door. 

In vacant idleness of woe 

There met me on its threshold stone 

A mountain hunter, I had known 

In childhood, but he knew me not 

Something he spoke of the old cot 

It had seen better days, he said , 400 

There rose a fountain once, and there 

Full many a fair flower raised its head 

But she who reared them was long dead, 

And in such follies had no part. 

What was there left me now ’ despan — 

A kingdom for a broken— heart 

NOTES ON TAMEBLANE 
1827 TEXT 

1 1 I hun nent for thee, holy friar Of the history of Tamerlane 
little IS known , and with that little 1 have taken the full liberty of 
a poet — That he was descended from the family of Zmghis Khan is 
more than probable — but he is vulgarly supposed to have been the son 
of a shepherd, and to have raised himself to the throne by his own 
address He died in the year 1405, in the time of Pope Innocent VII 

How I shall account for giving him ‘ a friar as a death-bed con- 
fessor— I cannot exactly determine He wanted some one to listen 
to his tale — and why not a friar ? It does not pass the bounds of possi- 
bility— quite sufficient for my purpose — and I have at least good 
authority for such innovations 

1 39 J'hc mists of the, Taglay have shed The mountains of Belur 
Taglay are a branch of the Imaus, in the southern part of Independent 
Partary They are celebrated for the singular wildness and beauty 
of their valleys 

c pisrer thought Dwelt in a seraph's breast than thine 
1 must beg the reader’s pardon for making Tamerlane, a Tartar of the 
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fourteenth century, speak in the same language as a Boston gentleman 
of the nineteenth , but of the Tartar mythology we have little informa 
tion 

I 156 Which hlozca if/xtii Edii> shrine A deity presiding o\ei 
virtuous love, upon whoso imaginary altar a sacied fire was continually 
blazing 

II 258—60 who haidly will conct n't TJmi any should become ‘ great \ 
horn In their own sphere Although Tamerlane speaks this, it is not the 
leas true It is a matter of the greatest difficulty to make the generality 
of mankind believe that one with whom they are upon terms of intimacy 
shall be called, in the world, a ‘great man’ The reason is evident 
There are few great men Then actions art, tonsequentlv viewed by 
the mass of the people through the medium of distance The prominent 
parts of their characters are alone noted , and those properties, which 
are minute and common to every one, not being observed, seem to have 
no connection with a great charaiter 

Who ever read tlie private memorials, coricspondence, &c , which 
have become so common m our time, without wondering that ‘ great 
men ’ should act and think ‘ so abominably * ’ 

1 279 Her own Akxis^ a ho should plight That Tamerlane acquired 
his renown under a feignetl name is not entirely a fiction 

1 327 Look round Ihic novi on Samarcand 1 believe it was after 
the battle of Angora that Tamerlane made Samartand his residence 
3t became for a time the seat of learning and the arts 

1 333 And who hi r '^ouragn f Tnnui He was called Timur Bek 
as well as Taraeilane 

I 337 Tin Zinghis yit ti -tihouig Janie The conquests of Tamerlane 
far exceeded those of Zmghis Khan He boasted to liave two thirds 
of the world at his command 

II 372-3 the soiiiu/ of (hi conung darknes-^ {knoun To tJwsr whose 
spirits hearkoi) I have often fancied that I could distinctlv hear the 
sound of the darkucbs, as it steals over the hoiizon — a foolish fancy, 
perhaps, but not more unintelligible than to see music- - 

The mind the music breathing from her face 

1 380 Lit lif(, ihcHy as the day jlou cr, fall There is a flower (I have 
never known its botanie name) \ulgaiiy called the day flower It 
blooms beautifullv m the daylight, but withers, towards evening, and 
by night its leaves appeal totally shi ivelled and dead I have forgotten, 
howevei, to mention in the text that it lives again in the morning If 
it will not flourish in Taitar^', I must be forgiven foi carrying it thither 
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A ROMANCE 

IPoema by Edgar A Pnp, 1831 Here called ‘ Introduction ’ ] 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing, 

With drowsy head and folded wing, 

Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lake, 

To me a jiainted paroquet 
Hath been — a most familiar birfl — 

Taught me my alphabet to say, — 

To lisp niy very earliest word 
While in the wild-wood I did lie, 

A child — with a most knowing eye lo 

Succeeding years, too wild for song, 

Then roll’d like tropic storms along 
Where, tho’ the garish lights that fly 
Dying along the troubled sky, 

Lay bare, thro’ vistas thunder-riven, 

The blackness of the geneial Heaven, 

That very blackness yet doth fling 
Light on the lightning’s silvei w^ng 

For, bemg an idle boy lang syne. 

Who read Anacreon, and drank wine, 20 

I early found Anacreon rhymes 

Were almost passionate sometimes- - 

And by strange alchemy of brain 

His pleasures always turn’d to pain — 

His naivete to wold desire — 

His wit to love — his wine to fire — 

And so, being young and dipt m folly, 

I fell in love with melancholy, 

And used to throw my earthly rest 

And quiet all away in jest — 30 

I could not love except where Death 

Was mingling his with Beauty’s breath — 

Or Hymen, Time, and Destiny 
Were stalking between her and me 
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O, then the eternal Condor years 
So shook the very Heavens on high, 
With tumult as they thunder’d by 
I had no time for idle caies, 

Thro’ gazing on tlie unquiet sky ^ 

Or if an hour with calmer wing 
Its down did on my spirit fling, 

That little hour with lyre and rhyme 
To while away — forbidden thing ' 

My heart half fear'd to be a crime 
ITnloss it trembled with the string 

But now my soul hath too mui h room — 
Cone are the glory and the gloom — 

The black hath mellow’d into grey 
And all the fires arc fading away 

My draught of passion hath been deep — 
>I revell’d, and I now would sleo]) — 

And after-drunkenness of soul 
Succeeds the glories of the bowl - 
An idle longing night and day 
To dream my veiy life away 

But dreams — of those who dream as I, 
Aspiringly, are damned, and die 
Yet should I sweai I mean alone, 

By notes so very shrilly blowoi. 

To break upon Time's monotone. 

While yet iny vapid joy and grief 
Are tintless of the yellow leaf — 

Why not an imp the greybeard hath, 

Will shake his shadow in my path — 

And even the greybeard will o’eilook 
Connivingly my di eaming-book 



FAIRY-L^NU 

by Jidgm A Pm, J83I ] 

Sit down beside me, Isabel, 

Here, ilearest , where the moonbeam fell 
Just now so fairy-like and well 
Noir thou art dress’d foi jiaradise > 

I am stai -stricken with thine eves * 

My soul IS lolling on thy sighs ' 

Thy hair is lifted by the moon 

Like flowers by the low breath of June ' 

Sit doAvn, sit down — how came we here ’ 

Or is il all but a dream, my dear 

You know that most enormous flowtw — 

That rose — that what d’ye rail it — that hung 
Up like a dog-star m this bower — 

To-day (the wind blew, and) it swiin" 

So im2iudently in my face. 

So like a thing alive you know', 

I tore it from its pride of ^ilace 
And shook it into jneces— so 
Be all ingratitude' requited 
The wunds ran off with it delighted, 

And, thro’ the opening left, as soon 
As she threw off her cloak, yon moon 
Has sent a ray down with a tune 

And this ray is a fairif ray — 

Did you not say so, Isabel > 

How fantastically it fell 
With a sp)iral twist and swell, 

And ovei the wet grass ripph-d aw'ay 
With a tinkling like a bell ' 

In my owm country all the W'ay 
We can discover a moon ray 
Which thro’ some tattered curtain jiries 
Into the darkness of a room, 

Is by (the very source of gloom) 
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The moats, and dust, and flies. 

On which it trembles and lies 
Like joy upon sorrow ' 

O, when will come the morrow > 

Isabel ' do you not fear 

The night and the wondeis here ’ 

Dim vales ' and shadowy floods ' 

And cloudy-lookmg woods 
Whose forms we can’t discover 
For the tears that drip all over ' 

Huge moons — see ' wax and wane — 
Again — again — again — 

Every moment of the mght — 

Forever changing places ' 

How they put out the starlight 
With the bicath from their pale faci s ' 

Lo ’ one is coming down 
With its centre on the crown 
Of a mountain’s eminence ' 

Down — still down — and down — 

Now deep shall be — 0 deep ' 

The passion of oux sleep ' 

For that wide cireuinterento 
In easy di apery falls 
Drowsily over halls — 

Over luin’d walls — 

Ovei waterfalls, 

O’ei the stiange woids — oVi the sea — 
Alas ' over the sea ' 

THE LAKE 

[i'amedanc atid utha Poun-,, 18 ] 

In youth’s spring it was my lot 
To haunt of the wide earth a spot 
The which I could not love the less , 

So lovely w as the loneliness 

Of a wild lake, with black rook bound. 

And the tall pines that tower’d around 
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But when the night had thrown her pall 
Upon that tjpot — as upon all, 

And the wind would pass me by 

In its stilly melody, lo 

My infant spirit would awake 

To the terror of the lone lake 

Yet that terror was not fright — 

But a tremulous delight. 

And a feeling undefined, 

Springing from a darken’d mind 

Death was in that poison’d wave 

And in its gulf a fitting grave 

For him who thence could solace bring 

To lus dark imaginmg , > 

Whose wildenng thought could even make 

An Eden of that dim lake 


THE BELLS— A SONG 

[Ihrbt Drah, 1848 Published in 6 Vmon ]\Iiii/artn< , Dei 181')] 

The Bells * — hear the bells ' 

The merry wedding bells ' 

The little silver bells ' 

How fairy-like a melody there sw ells 
From the silver tmklmg cells 
Of the bells, bells, bells ' 

Of the bolls ' 

The Bells ' — ah, the bidls ' 

The heavy iron bells ' 

Hear the tolling of tin bells ' lo 

Hear the knells ' 

How horrible a monody there floats 
Fiom their throats — 

From their deep-toned throats ' 

How I shudder at the notes 

From the melancholy throats 
Of the bells, bells, bells ' 

Of the bells ! 
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NOTE 

The editor of Sartmn’s Union Magazine published ‘The Bells’, as 
we now have it, in November 1849 , and the followmg month prmted, 
as a literary curiosity, this ‘ First Draft ’ which, he says, ‘ came into 
our possession about a year since ’ 

‘ Poe wrote the first rough draft of “ The Bells ” at Mrs Shew’s resi 
denoe “ One day he came m,” she records,* “ and said, ‘ Mane Lomse, 
I have to write a poem I have no feeling, no sentiment, no inspira- 
tion ' ’ ” His hostess persuaded him to have some tea It was served 
in the conservatory, the windows of which were open, and admitted 
the sound of neighbouring church bells Mrs. Shew said, playfully, 
“ Here is paper ” , but the poet, dechmng it, declared, “ I so dishke 
the noise of bells to-night, I cannot wnte I have no subject — I am 
exhausted ” The lady then took up the pen, and, pretending to mimic 
his style, wrote, “ The Bella, by E A Poe ” , and then, in pure sportive- 
ness, “ The Belle, the little silver Bells”, Poe fmiehmg off the stanza 
She then suggested for the next verse, “ The heavy iron Bells ” , and 
this Poe also expanded into a stanza He next copied out the complete 
poem, and headed it, “ By Mrs M L Shew ”, remarkmg that it was her 
poem, as she had suggested and composed so much of it Mrs Shew con 
tinuea, “ My brother came in, and I sent him to Mrs Clemm to tell her that 
‘ her boy would stay in town, and was well ’ My brother took Mr Poe 
to his own room, where he slept twelve hours, and could hardly recall 
Ihe evemng’s work ” ’ — Edgar Allan Poe, his Life, Leltcn, and Opinions, 
by John H Ingram 1880, vol ii, pp 155, 15b 


TO 

[Manuscript variation, entitled ' To Mane Louise ’ ] 

Not long ago the tvriter of these lines, 

In the mad pride of intellectuality, 

Maintained ‘ the power of words '—denied that ever 
A thought arose within the human brain 
Beyond the utterance of the human tongue 
And now, as if in mockery of that boast 
Two words — two foreign soft dissyllables — 

Two gentle sounds made only to be murmured 

By angels dreaming in the moon-lit dew 

That hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon-hill ro 

Have stirred from out the abysses of his heart 

Unthought-like thoughts — scarcely the shades of thought - 


‘ In her ‘ Diury 
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Bewildering fantasies — far richer visions 
Than ever the seraph harper, Israfel, 

Who ‘ had the sweetest voice of all God’s creatures 

Would hope to utter Ah, Marie Louise I 

In deep humility I own that now 

All pride— all thought of power — all hope of fame— 

All wish for Heaven — is merged for evermore 

Beneath the palpitating tide of passion 20 

Heaped o’er my soul by thee Its spells are broken — 

The pen falls powerless from my shivering hand — 

With that dear name as text I cannot write — 

I cannot apeak — I cannot even think — 

Alas ' I cannot feel , for 'tis not feelmg — 

This standing motionless upon the golden 
Threshold of the wide-open gate of Dreams, 

Gazing, entranced, adown the goigeous vista. 

And thrilling as I sec upon the right — 

Upon the left — and all the way along, jri 

Amid the clouds of glory far away 
To vhere the prospect terminates-^t/ne onJij 


A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 

['I'oih' ilanc and other Vouni, 1SJ7 Heie called ‘ Juutatiou ’ ] 

A DARK unfathom’d tide 
Of interminable piide — 

A mystery, and a dream, 

Should my earl^ life seem . 

I say that dream was fi aught 
With a vild, and Making thought 
Ot beings that liave been. 

Which my spirit hath not seen, 

Had I let them pass me by, 

With a dreaming eye ' 

Let none of earth inherit 
That vision on my spirit , 

Those thoughts I would control. 

As a spell upon his soul 
Eor that bright hope at last 
And that light time have past, 
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And my worldly rest hath gone 
With a sigh as it pass’d on 
I care not tho’ it perish 
With a thought I then did chorish 


A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 

ft? inr<i(tf, Tnmtrlaw, au<l Minin Poi mu In/ Edi/tt} 1 Pm, 182C 
Here oallefl ‘ To ’ ] 

Shottlo niy caily lih- seem 
[As well it might] a dream — 

Yet I build no faith upon 
The king Napoleon — 

I look not up afar 
To my destiny m a star 

In parting from you now 
Thus much I will avow — 

There are beings, and have been 

Whom my spirit had not seen , lo 

Had I lot them pass mo by 

With a dreaming eye — 

If my peace hath fled awav 
In a night — or in a day — 

In a vision — or in none — 

Is it therefore the less gon<' ' 

1 am standing ’mid the roai 
Of a weather-beaten shore, 

And I liold within my hand 

Some particles of sand — ::o 

How few ' and how they cieep 

Thio’ my fingers to the dei'p ' 

My early hopes ’ no — they 
Went gloi loiisly awaj'. 

Like lightning from the sky 
At once — and so will I 
F .5 



OTHER TEXTS 


So young ’ Ah > no — not now — 
Thou hast not seen my brow , 
But they tell thee I am proud — 
They he — they he aloud — 

My bosom beats with shame 
At the paltriness of name 
With which they dare combine 
A feeling such as mine — 

Nor Stoic ’ I am not 
In the terror of my lot 
I laugh to think how poor 
That pleasuie ‘ to endure • ’ 
What ' shade of Zeus ' — 1 * 
Endure > — no — ^no — defy 
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Poe himself issued four volumes of Poetry — 

A. TAMERLANE 

AND 

OTHER POEMS 

By A Bostonian 

Young heads are giddy and young hearts are warm 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform — CuwrFB 

BOSTON 

CALVIN r S THOMAS PJIINTER 

1827 


Preface —The greater part of the poems which compose this 
little volume were written in the year 1821-2, when the author had 
not completed his fourteenth year They were of course not in- 
tended for publication , why they are now published concerns no 
one but himself Of the smaller pieces very little need be said 
they perhaps savour too much of egotism , but they were written 
by one too young to have any knowledge of the world but from 
his own breast In ‘ Tamerlane ’ he has endeavoured to expose 
the folly of even riskinq the best feelings of the heart at the shrme 
of Ambition He is conscious that in this there are many faults 
(besides that of the general charaetcr of the poem), uhich he flatteis 
himself he could, with little trouble, have collected, but unlike 
many of his predecessors, has hem too fond of his early productions 
1o amend them in his old age 

He wiU not say that he is indiffcieiit as to the success of these Poems 
- it might stimulate him to other attempts — but lie can safely say 
that failure will not iiifiuonco him in a resolution already adopted 
This is challenging criticism — let it be so Yos hnee nonmu'feiisenthtl 


Tamerlane 
Fugitive Pieces 
To- 


t'l INTENTS 


Breams 

Visit of the Dead 
Evening Star 
Imitation 

Communion with nature ^ 

‘ A wilder’d being from my hiith ’ 

‘ The happiest day— the happiest hour ’ 


The Lake 

Author’s Notes [To Tamerlane} 


* Pnnted m our edition under the title ‘ Stanzas ’ 
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This little volume (measuring 6| by 4| inches) was issued as a 
pamphlet in yellow covers, and occupied no more than forty pages. 
Only three copies are known to be extant It was reprinted, iii 
1884, with corrections of obvious misprints, bv Mr R H Shepherd 
The closing words of the Preface (from Martial) also appeared 
oil the title-page of Poems hi/ Tiro Biothers (now identified as Alfred, 
Charles, and Frederick Tciinjson) whicli apjiearcd in the same j^eai 


B. AL AARAAF 

TAMERLAN K 

AND 

3flNOR POEMS 

BY EDGAR A POE 

BALTIMORE 
Hatch and Donmnci 
1829 

Dfdieeilion — 

IVho drinks the deepest ’ — here’s to him — OnMiASD 
Contents 

Sonnet, ‘ Science ' 

A1 Aaraaf 

Tamerlane 

r Advertisement This poem was printed for publication in Rostoh, 
in the year 1827, but auppressed through circumstances of 
a private nature 

Dedication To John Neal, this poem i.s rcspectfullv dedicated | 
Preface 

To 

To 

To 

To the River 
The Lake To — 

Spirits of the Dead 
A Dream 
I’o M— 

F’airyland 

An octavo volume of 71 pages, issued in blue boards. 
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C POEMS 

BV 

EDGAR A POE 

Toulc Ic luoiido .V RaiMOii — RocHEFouLAULr 

KUIIIO.V 

NEW YUltK 

1 tULlMItU in FLIM HUN 

1831 

IJedtcalion" To the 1’ S ('oipt. of Oadots, this \oluiiic :& respect- 
fully dedicated 

I-etter to Mr [puutcd below] 

Intioduction 
To Helen 
Imafel 

The Doomed Cit> 

Fau-yland 
lieiie 
A Paean 
Valley Nis 
bonnet, ‘ S< lenti 
A1 Aaraaf 
Tamerlane 

A Duodecimo lolunit of 124 pagis issued in gieui hoaids. 

LETTER 'J’O MR 

Wist Eoim, — 1831 

DhAil I! , 

RehcMiig only a jioifion of iiu former loluine to be uorthy of 
a second edition — that Miiall poitioii I thought it as well to include 
m the present hook as to repubbsh by itself I hacc, therefore, 
herein combined ‘ A1 Aaraaf ’ and ‘ Tamerlane ’ with other Poems 
hitherto unpiinted Nor have 1 hesitated to insert fiom the ‘ Minor 
Poems ’ now omitted whole lines, and e\ en passages, to the end 
that, bemg placed in a fairei light, and the trash shaken from them 
in which they were imbedded, they may have some chance of bemg 
seen by posterity 

It has been said, that a good critique on a poem may be written 
by one who is no poet him self This, accordmg to ymr idea and 
mine of poetry, I feel to be false — the less poetical the critic, the less 
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just the critique, and the converse. On this account, and because 

there are but few S s in the world, I would be as much ashamed 

of the world’s good opimon as proud of your own Another than 
yourself might here observe, ‘ Shakespeare is in possession of the 
world’s good opmion, and yet Shakespeare is the greatest of poets 
It appears then that the world judge correctly , why should you 
be ashamed of their favourable judgment ’ ' The difficulty hes in 
the mterpretation of the word ‘ judgment ’ or ‘ opimon ’ The 
opmion IS the world’s, truly’, but it may be called theirs as a man 
would call a book his, having bought it he did not write the book, 
but It is his , they did not originate the opinion, but it is theirs 
A fool, for example, thinks Shakesjieare a great poet — ^yet the fool 
has never read Shakespeare But the fool s neighbour, who is a 
step higher on the Andes of the mind, whose head (that is to say, 
his more exalted thought) is too far aborc the fool to be seen oi 
understood, but whose feet (by which I mean his everyday actions) 
are sufficiently near to be discerned, and by means of which that 
superiority is asc ertained, which but for them w ould nev er have been 
(bscovered — this neighbour asserts that Shakespeare is a great 
poet — the fool believes him, and it is henceforward his opinion 
This neighbour’s own opinion has, in like mamier, been adopted 
from one above hivi, and so, ascenduigU , to a few gifted individuals, 
who kneel around the summit, beholding, face to face, the master 
spirit who stands upon the pinnacle 

You are aware of the gieat barrier in the path of an American 
writer He is read, if at all. in preference to the combmcMi and 
established wit of the world I say established for it is with 
literature as with law or einpiri — an establishiKl name is an estate 
in tenure, or a throne in possession Besides, one might suppose that 
books, like their authors, improce by travel — their having crossed 
the sea is, with us, so great a distinction Our antiquaries abandon 
time for distance oui very fops glance fioni the binding to the 
bottom of the title-page, where the mystic charaiters which spell 
London, Paris, or Geneva, are preciseH so many letters of recom 
mendation 

I mentioned just now’ a vulgar error as regal ds criticism 1 thmk 
the notion that no jwet can foim a correct estimate of his own 
writings IS another 1 remarked lieforc, that in proportion to the 
poetical talent would be the justice of a critique upon poetry 
Therefore, a bad poet would, I giant, make a false entique, and his 
self-love would infallibly bias his little judgment m his favoui , 
hut a poet, who is indeed a poet, could not, 1 think, fail of making 
a just critique Whatever should be deducted on the scoie of self- 
love, might be replaced on account of his intimate acquamtanco 
with the subject , in short, we have more instances of false criticism, 
than of just, wheie one’s own writmgs are the test, simply because 
we have more bad poets than good. There are of course many 
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objections to irbat 1 say : MiJton is a great example of the contrary ; 
but his opinion with respect to the ‘ Paradise Regained ’ is by no 
means fairly ascertamed By what trivial circumstances men are 
often led to assert what they do not really believe ' Perhaps an 
inadvertent word has descended to posterity But, in fact, the 
‘ Paradise Regained ’ is little, if at all, inferior to the ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’, and is only supposed so to be, because men do not hire epics, 
whatever they may say to the contrary, and reading those of Milton 
in their natural order, are too much weaned with the hrst to denve 
any pleasure from the second 

I dare say Milton preferred ‘ Comus ’ to either — if so, justly 

As 1 am speaking of poetry, it will not be amiss to touch lightly 
upon the most singular heresy m its modern history — the heresy 
of what 18 called, very foolishly, the ‘ Lake School ’ Some years 
ago I might have been induced, by an occasion like the present, 
to attempt a formal refutation of their doctnne , at present it 
would be a work of supererogation The wise must bow to the 
wisdom of such men as Coleridge and Southey, but being w'lse, have 
laughed at poetical theories so prosaically exemplified 

Aristotle, with singular assurance, has declared poetry the most 
philosophical of all w ritiug ' — but it required a Wordsworth to 
pronounce it most metaphysical He seems to think that the end 
of poetry is, or should be, instruction — ^j’et it is a truism that the 
end of our existence is happiness , if so, the end of every separate 
part of our existence — everythmg comiected with our existence — 
should be still happiness Therefore the end of instruction should 
be happiness , and happmess is another name for pleasure , — there- 
fore the end of instruction should be pleasure, ^et we see the 
above-mentioned opinion implies precisely the reverse. 

To proceed Cceleriti partbuf, he w ho pleases is of more importance 
to his fellow men than he who instructs, since utility is happmess, 
and pleasure is the end already obtained which instruction is merely 
the means of obtaining 

I see no reason, then, why our nutaphysical poets should plume 
themselves so much on the utility of their works, unless indeed they 
refer to instruction with eternity in view in w'hich case, smcerc 
lespect for their piety viould not allow me to express my contempt 
for their judgment , contempt which it would be difficult to conceal 
since their writings are professedly to be understood by the few, and 
It 18 the many who stand in need of salvation In such case I should 
no doubt be tempted to think of the devil in Melmoth, who labours 
indefatigably tlirough three octavo volumes to aocomplish the de- 
struction of one or two souls, while any common devil would have 
demolished one oi two thousand 

Against the subleties which would make poetiy a study — not 
a passion — it becomes the metaphysician to reason, but the poet 

^ Xwovtai^raToy itai t^^vao^mwTarw 7cVoi 
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to protest Yet Wordsworth and Coleridge are men in years , the 
one imbued m contemplation from childhood, the other a giant in 
intellect and leaimng The diffidence, then, with which I venture 
to dispute then authoiity would be overwhelming, did not I feel, 
from the bottom of my heart, that learning has little to do with tho 
imagmation — intellect with the passions — or age with poetry, 

Trifles, like straws, upon the surface flow 
He who would search for pearls must dive below, 

are lines which have done much mischief As regards tho greater 
truths, men oftener err by seeking them at the bottom than at the 
top , the depth lies in the huge abysses where wisdom is sought — 
not in the palpable palaces where she is found The ancients were 
not always right in hichng the goddess in a well , witness the light 
which Bacon has throwm upon philosophy witness the principles 
of our divine faith — that moral mechanism by which the simphcity 
of a child may overbalance the wisdom of a man 
Poetry, above all things, is a beautiful painting whose tints, to 
minute inspection, arc confusion worse confounded, but start 
boldly out to the cursorj glanc c of the connoisseur 
We see an instance of Coleridge's liabilitv to err in his ‘ Biograpbia 
Literaria ’ — professedly his liteiary life and opimons, but, in fact, 
a treatise de omni scibiU d qvibusdam aliik Ho goes wrong by 
reason of hia very profundity, and of bis error wo have a natural 
type in the contemplation of a star He wlio regards it directly 
and intensely sees, it is true, the star, but it is the star without a 
ray — while he who surveys it less inquisitn ely' is conscious of all 
for which the star is useful to us below — its brilliance and its beauty 
As to Wordsworth, I have no faith in him That he had, m youth, 
the feelings of a poet, 1 behei c — foi there are glimpses of extreme 
dehcacy m his yvritings (and delicacy is the poet s own kingdom — 
his d dorado ) — but they have the appearance of a better day re- 
collected , and ghmpsos, at best, are little et idence of present poetic 
fire— we know that a few straggling flowers spiing up daily in the 
crevices of the avalanche 

He was to blame m w'earing away his youth in contemplation 
with the end of poetizmg in his manhood With the increase of 
his judgment, the light which should make it apparent has faded 
away His judgment consequently is too correct This may not 
be understood, but the old Goths of Germany would have understood 
it, who used to debate matters of importance to thoir State twice, 
once when drunk, and once when sober — sober that they might not 
be deficient m formahty — drunk lest they should be destitute of 
vigour 

The long wordy discussions by which he tries to reason us into 
admiration of his poetry, speak very little m his favoui They aro 
full of such assertions as this (I hayc opened one of his volumes 
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at random) - ‘ Of genius the only proof is the act of doing well what 
18 worthy to be done, and what was never done before.’ Indeed ' 
then it follows that in doing what is unworthy to be done, or what 
has been done before, no genius can be evinced * yet the picking 
of pockets IB an unworthy act, pockets have been picked tune 
immemorial, and Barrington, the pickpocket, in point of genius 
would have thought hard of a comparison with WiUmm Wordsworth, 
the poet. 

Again — 111 estimating the merit of certam poems, whether they 
be Ossian's or M’Pherson’s, can surely be of little consequence, 
\et, in order to prove their worthlessness, Mr. W has expended 
many pages in the controversy Tantoene antmts f Can great minds 
descend to such absurdity ? But worse still that he may beat 
down every argument in favour of these poems, he triumphantly 
drags forward a passage, in his abomination of which he expects 
the reader to sympathize It is the beginning of the epic poem, 

‘ Temora ’ ‘ The blue waves of LThn roll m light , the green hills 

are covered with day , trees shake their dusky heads in the breeze ’ 
And this — this gorgeous, yet simple imagerj- — where all is ahve and 
panting with immortality — than which earth has nothing more 
grand, nor paiadise more beautiful — this — WiUiam Wordsworth, 
the author of ‘ Peter Bell’, has sduM to dignify with his supreme 
contempt Wt shall see what better he in his own person, has to 
offci imprimis 

-And now slio’s at the poiiv % head, 

-Viut now she ’s at the poiij s tail, 

(In that side now. and now on thi^ 

-And almost stiliiHl her with bliss — 

A few sad tears does Bettj ^hed, 

Stic pats the poiiv, where or when 
.She knows not, happy Betty Fry ' 

(I Johiun, never mind the lloctor ' 

Secoiidh 

'I he dew was falling fad. the— stai-. began to blink 
1 hcaid a voiie, it said — Drink, pieltv creature, drink , 

And looking o ci the edge, la —foie me 1 espied 
A snow white mountain lamb with a— maiden at its side 
Ao other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone. 

And bj a sleiuUr lord was— tetheied to a stone 

Now, we have no doubt this is alltiue , wo mil believe it — mdeed 
wo will, Mr W Is it svmpathy for the sheep you wish to excite T 
1 love a sheep from the bottom of my heart 

But there <ire occasions, dear B- , there aie occasions when 

oven Wordsworth is reasonable Even Stainboul, it is said, shall 
have an end, and the most unlucky blunders must come to a ton- 
elusion. Here is an extract from his preface . — 
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‘ Those who have been accustomed to the phraseology of modern 
writers, if they persist m readii^ this book to a conmusion ’ (%m- 
pomble I) ‘ will, no doubt, have to struggle with feelings of awkward- 
ness ’ (ha ' ha ' ha ') , ‘ they will look round for poetry ’ (ha ! ha ' 
ha ! ha ‘ and will be induced to inquire by what species of courtesy 
these attempts have been permitt^ to assume that title ’ Ha ' 
ha ' ha ' ha ' ha ' 

Yet let not Mr. W despair, he has given immortality to a waggon 
and the bee, Sophocles has eternalized a sore toe, and dignified 
a tragedy with a chorus of turkeys 

Of Coleridge I cannot speak but with reiereiicc His toweling 
intellect ' his gigantic power ' To use an author quoted by himself, 

‘ J’ai trouvd souvent que la plupart des sectes ont raison dans one 
bonne partie de ce qu’elles avancent, mais non pas en ce qu’elles 
nient ’ , and, to employ his own language, he has imprisoned his 
own conceptions by the barrier he had erected against those of 
others It is lamentable to think that sui h a mind should be buried 
m metaphysics, and, like the Nyctanthes, uaste its perfume upon 
the night alone In reading that man’s poetry I tremble like one 
who stands upon a volcano, conscious, from the very darkness 
bursting from the crater, of the fire and the light that are weltering 
below 

What is Poeti v '' Poetry ' That Proteus like idea vith as man^ 
appellations as the nine-titled Corcyra ' Give me, 1 demanded of 
a scholar some time ago, give me a definition of Poetry ‘ Tres 
volontiers ’ — and he preceded to his library, brought me a i)r 
Johnson, and oveiwhelined me with a dehnition Shade of the im- 
mortal Shakespeare ' I imagined to myself the scowl of your 
spiritual e 3 'e upon the profamty of that scurrilous Ursa Major 

Think of poetry, dear B-- , tlunk of poetry, and then think of — 

Dr Samuel Johnson ' Think of all that is airy and fairy-like, and 
then of all that is hideous and unwieldy think of his huge bulk, 
the Elephant ' and then — ^aiid then think of the Tempest — the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream — Prospero — Oberon — and Titania ' 

A poem, in my opimon, is opposed to a work of science by having 
for its immediate object, pleasure, not truth to romance, by havmg 
for its object an indefinite instead of a definite pleasure, being a 
poem only so far as this object is attained romance presenting 
perceptible images with delimtc, poetry with indefinite sensations, 
to which end music is an essential, since the comprehension of sweet 
sound IB our most indefimte conception Music, when combined 
with a pleasurable idea, is poetry music, without the idea, is 
simply music the idea, without the music, is prose from its very 
definiteness 

What was meant by the invective against ‘ him who had no 
music in his soul ’ ^ 

To sum up this long rigmarole, I have, dear B , what you no 
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doubt perceive, for the metaphysical poets, as poets, the most 
sovereign contempt. That they luive followers proves nothing — 

No Indian pnneo has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows 

D. THE RAVEN 

AND 

OTHER POEMS 

BV 

EDGAR A ROE 
NEW \(iKlv 

IVLLll \Ml rt'IMM 1()1 iiiohohay 
1S4'. 

A duodecimo lolumt of 91 pages, reprmted below 

For a few of Poe's Poems the magazine issues were appaiently 
the earliest , but for these — and others — we are indebted to the 
labours of his littiary executor R VV. Griswold who, whatever 
his faults of taste and judgment, did ‘ secure what Poe in his life- 
time could never accomplish, — a tolerably complete collected 
edition of the tales, reviews, and poems’ It does not, however, 
include all now known, and printcHl below 
It bore title — 


T H E W' () R K .s 

Ol- THE LATE 

EDGAR A ROE 

WITH 

NUnCEJs t)l' HIS Lll'E AND (.EMI ^ 

BV 

N P WiLus, .1 R Lowbix, and R W Griswold 

IN TW’O VOLUMts 


NEW YORK 

.1 S IIBOFIBLD, tUMON HALL 

1850 
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[lu the same year appeared The L%terah • Some honest opinions 
about authorial merits and dements, with occasional words of Person- 
ality Together with margmaha, suggestions, and essays. By 
Edgar A Poe, with a sketch of the authoi by Rufus Wilmot Gris- 
wold — Reprmted as Vol in in a second edition of the Works, 1850 ] 
Griswold’s work has formed the basis of the ordinary subsequent 
editions, and contained the poems on which its author’s reputation 
was permanently established 

Besides the interesting essays by J R Lowell and N P WiUis, 
with the editor’s own spiteful memoir, it contained the following 
from Poe’s step-mother, sufhcientl\ indicating its scope and purpose, 
how executed we now know — 

TU THE READER 

The late Edgar Allan Poe, who was the husband of ui> only 
daughter, the son of my eldest biother, and more than a son to 
myself, in his long continued and affectionate observance of every 
duty to me — under an impiession that he might he callcKl suddenly 
from the world, wiote (just before he left his home in Fordham, foi 
the last time, on the 29th of June, 1849) requests that the Ren 
Rufus W Griswold should act as his literary executor, and super 
intend the publication of lus works , and that N P W'lUis, Esq 
should write such observations upon his life and character, os he 
might deem smtable to address to thinking men, m vindication of 
his memory 

These requests he made with less hesitation and with confidence 
that they would lie fullilled, from his knowlcslgc of thc'sc gentle- 
men , and he many times expres.sed a gratihcation of such an 
opportumty of decidedly and uneqiinocably certifjing his respect 
for the literary judgment and integrity of Mr (iriswold, with whom 
his personal relations, on account of some unliappy misunderstand- 
ing, had for yeais bc-cu interrupted 

In this edition of my son’s woiks, which is publislied foi my 
lienefit, it is a gicat plcasuit for me to thank Mr Griswold and 
Mr WiUis for their prompt fulhlment of the wishes of the djing jKiet, 
in labours, which demanded much time and attention, and which 
they have perfoiincd without any other recompense than tlic 
happiness which rewards acts of duty and kindness 1 add to these 
expressions of gratitude to them, my acknowledgement to J R 
Lowell, Esq for his notices of Mi Pot’s genius and writings which 
are here published. 


Maria Clemm. 



NOTES— MAINLY TEXTUAL 

Si'ANZAS ) 

1 IO/lco] 'J'lic original edition has firvir Oiii ti \l lust suggested 
lij Mr Ingram 

DREAMS (Page 8) 

1 10 In climes of my imagining, apart} A most ingenious emenda- 
I ion of Mr Ingram’s, for the original ‘ Inclines of mine imaginary apart ’ 
Readings of Wilmer MS — 

] 0 cold] dull 
I 0 must] shall 

1 7 aid/, upon(/i< foiW)/J everon tliechilh 

1 14 rfrcrtini o/ Zieinj^] dreary fields of 

I 16 loveliniss, — /lair /i/l my eery] left iinheodinglv inj 

SPIRITS OP THE HEAD (Pao 9 ) 

The Wilmer MS contains a few very slight lanatioiis, and after line 
IS (end of verse J) inserts 

Hut ’twill leave thee as eaih star 
With the dewdrop flies afar 
See also I isil of tin Dead 

TOM (Po.FlO) 

Readings of ‘ Griswold ’ — 

1 1 0 / 7 rare] I heed 
1 4 fit'cr] hatred 
1 "i lued\ mourn 
1 7 incddU iiilA] sorrow for 

I 8 ir/io am a passir In/] Omit all linc'' after this The Wilmer MS 
(ontams some slight variations from te\t 

THE RA\E\ (Pm.eI.-, ) 

Readings of American II /in/ litiiai, Eebniarv 184'i of Broadway 
Journal, i C, and of 1845 edition — 

1 1) souyAl] tried A m II It , It J 

1 27 slif/Kess] darkness Im II B , It J , ISIS 

I 31 Rneil] Then Am II /? B J 

1 39 tniniih] instant Am II Jt , H J , IS It 

1 61 liimg human] sulduimrv Am II It 

1 (10 J'Aen (Ac hird sold] Quoth the ra\ en Im II It 

I (11 iS(nr(/<</] \V ondering ,tHi II It 

II fi6-fi till nei'crmnri] 

■So when Hojie he would adjure 

iStom Despair returned, instead of (he sweet Hojie he dared adjure, 
That sad answer nevermore Am II Jt 
1 ()7 fancy] sad soul ISIS 

1 80 iScrnpAim te/iosp] angels whose faint Im II It , B J , IS It 
1 83 Quaff, o/i] IjCt mo Am 11 Jt 
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Date of Compotttvm 

(o) Statement, not sup^Tted by contemporary documents, by Dr 
William Elliot Gnffis in the Home Journal, November 5, 1884 That 
Poe mentioned a poem ‘ to bo called The Raven ’ to a Mrs Barhyte 
(herself a contnbutorto the New York Mirror) when he was staying at the 
Barhyte trout-ponds, Saratoga Springs, New York, m the summer of 1842, 
and showed that lady a draft of the poem during the following summer 
(5) Statement by Mr Rosecbach in the American, Febniary26, 1887, 
referring to the winter of 1843-4 ‘I read The Raven long before it 
was published, and wan in Mr George R Graham’s office when the poem 
was offered to him Poe said that his wife and Mrs Clemm were starving, 
and that he was in very pressing need of the money. I earned hmi 
hfteen dollars contnbut^ by Mr Graham, Mr Godley, Mr McMichel, 
and others, who condemned the poem, but gave the money as a chanty ’ 
(c) Statement by F G Foirheld in Scril/ner'a Magazine, October, 
1875 ‘ Poe then occupied a cottage at Pordham — a kmd of poet’s 

nook, ]ust out of heanng of the busy hum of the ( ity He had walked 
all the way from New York that afternoon, and, having taken a cup of 
tea, went out in the evenmg and wandered about for an hour or more 
His beloved Virginia was auk almost unto death, ho was without 
money to procure the necessary medicines He was out till about ten 
o’clock MTien he went in he sat at his wnfing table and dashed off 
The Raven He submitted it to Mrs Clemm for her consideration the 
same mght, and it was printed substantial!} as it was written 

‘ This account of the origin of the poem w as commumcated to me 
in the fall of 1865, by a gentleman who professed to bo indebted to Mrs 
Clemm for the facts as he stated thim , and in the course of a saunter 
in the south, in the summer of 1867, I took otoasion to venf} his storj 
by an interview w^th that aged lady 

‘ Let me now drop Mrs Clemm s version for a paragraph to consider 
another, resting upon the testimony of Colonel du .‘'olle. who was 
intimate with Poe at this period, and concurred in by other literari 
contemporaries, who used to meet him of a mid day for a budget of 
gossip and a glass of ale at Sandy Welsh’s cellar in Ann Street 

‘ Du Solle says that the poem was produced stanra by stanza at 
small intervals, and submitted by Poe piecemeal to the criticism and 
emendation of his intimates, who suggested various alterations and 
substitutions Poe adopted many of them Du Solle quotes particular 
instances of phrases that were incorporated at his suggestion, and thus 
The Raivn was a kind of joint stock affair in which many minds held smal 1 
shares of intellectual capital At length, when the last stone had been 
placed in position and passed upon, the structure was voted romplete ’ 

'PHE VALLEY OF UNREST (Page 20 ) 

P.eading from American Whig Remeie, April 184.’> 

1 J<) unceasingly Insert after this line — 

They wave , they weep , and the tears as (hey w'cll 
From the depths of each pallid hly-bell. 

Give a tnokle and a tinkle and a knell 
See also The Valley Nis and notes thereon 
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BRIDAL BALLAD (Page 20 ) 

Readings of the Southern Literary Messenger, January 1837 

I 3 Insert after this — 

And many a rooel of land 

II (i, 7 Read — 

Be has loved me long and vveli 
And, when he breathed his von 
1 9 rang as a knell] were his who fell 
1 10 Omit 
I 18 Omit 

I 19 Insert after this — 

\nd thus they said I plighted 
An irrevocable von — 

And my friends are all delighted 
That his love I have requited — 

And mv mind is much benighted 
If 1 am not happy non 

1,0 ' the ring is on my hand. 

And the wreath is on my bron - 
ISatins and jewels grand. 

And many a rood of land 
Are all at my command, 

And 1 must be happy non 

II 2<i 1 1 have spoken, I have spoken 

They have registered the von 
1 24 //< re 1 s (I ri/i/j. CO,] Behold the golden , sKo in ‘ 1 s4.‘) 

I 27 I con] pron ' me , also in ' 1847 

THE .SLEEPER (Fvcit Jl ) 

Readings at the Saturdai/ Museum, March 4 1843, and of ‘ 184.7 
I l(i Insert after this line — 

Hei casement opcni to the skies A' If /W) 

I 19 i< iHc/oie] lattiee A' M 

II 20-1 Omit A' M 

I 44 pnf<]dimA' M , li>45 
See also Ire ne and notes thereon 

THE OOLI.SEUM (Pacif23) 

Readings of the Southern Lite rare/ Me ssenger, August 183,7 
1 11 Inseit after this line - (Imiiit vestibules and jihantom peopled 
aisles 

1 20 geleied] yellow 
1 21 Insert after this line 

Here whore on ivory couch the Caesiir sale 
On lied of moss lies gloating the foul adder 
1 2t) But stay ' tAese] These c rumbling 
lev-cfcicf] tottenng 
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1 28 crumbhng] broken 
1 31 famed] great 
1 36 melody] in old day^ 

1 39 impolc?it] desolate 

LENORE (PAaB24) 

In the 1845 text verse 4 (the last) reads — 

Avaunt ' to-night my heart is light No dirge will I upraise, 

But waft the angel on her flight with a Paean of old days ' 

Let no bell toll * — ^lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed mirth. 

Should catch the note, as it doth float — up from the damned Earth 
To friends above, from fiends below, the indignant ghost is nvcn — 
From Hell unto a high estate far up within the Heaven — 

From gnef and groan, to a golden throne, lieside the King of Heaven 

CATHOLIC HYMN (Piof2-, ) 

Readings of Southern Literary Mraiengcr, April IBSI, and of liurton' i 
Gentleman' a Magazine, November 1830 — 

Insert before the first line 

Sancta Mana ' turn thine eyes 
Upon the sinner’s sacrifice 
Of fervent prayer and humble love 
From thy holy throne above 
1 0 brightly] gently 

1 (i not a cloud obscured] no storms were in 
1 8 grace] love 
1 0 storms] clouds 
1 10 Darllg] All 

LSRAFEL (Pst.K 20 ) 

The motto is taken from Lalla Kunkh, by Tom Moore, nho quotes 
Sale, Preliminari/ Ihsceiurae, iv 71 Pot interpolated ‘whose heart 
stnngs are a lute ’ 

DREAMLAND (Psok27) 

The ‘ 184.5 ’ text has dews for tears in line 12 In Graham's Magaztin , 
June 1844, the first six lines (with slight variations) are repeated at the 
end of verses 2 and 3 

1 38 Earth] worms O M 

SONNET— TO ZANTE (Paok 29 ) 

Evidently suggested by Chateaubriand, who writes ‘ Je sonriais 
II ses noms dTsola d’oro, de Fior di I,evante Ce nom de tleur me rappelle 
que rhyacintho etoit originairo de I'lTe de Zante, et qiie cette de re 9 nt 
son nom de la planto qu’ellc avoit portf-e ’ 

THE CITY IN THE REA (Paop 29 ) 

Readings of the American Whig Reneu', April 1845. 

1 3 Far off in a region unblest 
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I 25 Aruund the mournful waters lie 

II 28-30 Omit 

1 36 For 7U>] No murmuring 

141 se(ua has hideously^ oceans not so sad 

See also Thf Doomed CUy and notes thereon 

TO ONE IN PARADISE (Pagj- 31 ) 

In the iSj/ctlaloT, January 1, 1853, a correspondent prmted a version 
of this poem from a manuscript which had been long m his possession 
He attributed the poem to Tennyson and accused Poe of plagiarism 
But on Januarj 20 Tennjson himself wrote to coriect the statement 
and to clear Poe 

Readings of the Soidlicru Ltterary JlisMiigir, July 1835 (where the 
poem 18 called 2'he 1 letonary) — 

I 5 H if A Jairy /rails undj around about with 

II 7,8 But the dream — it could nut last 

And tlie stai of Hojie did use 
I 15 Ambition — all — is o cr 
1 21 daya] hours 
1 2J (/riyjdark, alsu in ' 184 5 
1 2b eUriial] Italian 
Insert after tins line - 

Alas ' foi liiaf accursed 'lime 
'1 liev boic thee o ei the liiUoii 
I'loui loie to titled age and ciimc 
And an unholj pillow — 
hrom me, and fiom our mistv clinic 
Ulieic weeps the silvoi willow 

TO P .S t> O D (Pic. 1,32) 

Jtcadings of /^uul/urii Lihrary Jh^aiiojir, .September 1SJ5, and of 
lUnton a to nlli niait'a Mngaznu, August 18J0 — 

1 1 hlica, let thy geiic rolls heal t .S L Al 

Pair m.iidcn, let tlij gcncious lieait /< f,' M 
1 (i griicc , ffiy iimrc f/iiiiij unassuining / AI , D <! M 
1 7 IShall l‘( all i ii<f/t«a] And truth shall be a .8' L J1 'llii liuth — 
shall be a IS (i JI 

I 8 Pole 1 Cl — and loi c a dut^ .8 L JI , IS U AI 
'It) h - (Pu.L J3 ) 

Readings of Soutlurn LtUnny Ahascngir, Jiil^ 1835, where it is called 
7’u Alory^ and of (Irohom s ilagozmcy March 1842, where it is called To 
one Di /jarlfd — 

1 1 Mart amid the I .lies -the woes A' f M 
hoc 'mid the eainest tales and woes (I Af 
1 2 2Vinf riowrf] crowding ,8 1 Jf 

1 3 Drvur] Sad IS L M , </ M 
1 7 Wand] sweet .8 L J/ 
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1 8 Atid thus] Seraph Q M. 

1 11 Some lake beset as lake can be S L M 

throbbing far and free] vexed as it may be Cr M 

SONNET— SILENCE (Page 33 ) 

Kcadmgs of Burton's Qentleman's Magazine, April 1840 
1 2 which thus is] hfe aptly 
1 3 A] The 

THE CONQUEROR WORM (Pioe 34 ) 

Readings of Graham's Magazine, January 1843 
1 3 An angel] A mystic 
1 13 formless] shadowy 
1 31 seraphs] the angels , and in ‘ 1845 ’ 

1 34 guivenng] dymg 
1 37 angels] seraphs pallid] haggard 

THE HAUNTED PALACE (Pai.e 35 ) 

Readmgs of the Baltimore Museum, April 1830 
1 4 Rodianf] Snow-white 
1 17 W anderers] All wanderers 
1 24 ruler] sovereign 

SCENES FROM POLITIAN (Ptot 39 ) 

Readings of Southern Literary Messenger, Dei ember 183" and Januan 
1836 — 

1 170 This sacred] A you, — a 
1 189 Surely] I live 
1 240 eloguenl] voice — that 
1 246 t<] that lattice 
1 285 Believe n»«] Baldazzar ' Oh ' 

1 305 sob] weep 
1 306 mourn] weep 

1 309 turn hire thine ryis] and listen to nu 
1 412 Paradisal Hopt] hojies — give me to liic 
1 449 At the Vatican] Insert after this liiu - 
If that we meet at all it were ah well 
That I should meet him in the Vatican — 

In the Vatican — with the holy walls 
Of the Vatican 

1 463 then at once] — have at thee then 
1 467 thy sacred] hold off thy 
1 468 indeed, 1 dare not] I dare not, dare not 
I 470 Insert after this line — 

Exceeding well ' thou darest not tight w ith iiu 
1 475 Insert after this line — Thou darest not 
1 476 my lord] alas 
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1 478 Ihe verteei ] — I am — a 
1 497 thou Itest] By God 
tndce^ now this 


SONNET— TO SCIENCE (Paui, bl ) 

Readings ol ‘ 1829 ’ and of ‘ 1831 ’ — 

1 1 true] meet JSJ9 , 1S31 

1 12 The gentle Naiad from her fountain flood, IS'i't 
1 14 tamarind Jrc»j slirubbery 1831 

AL AARAAF (Paoe bl ) 

111 the 1831 text, the first fifteen lines are replaced b\ — 

Mysterious star ' 

Thou w ert my dream 
AH a long summer night 
Be now my theme ' 

Bv this clear stream, 

( )f thee will I w rite , 

Meantime from afar 
Bathe me in light ' 

Tlij world has not the dioss of our-, 

^'et all the beauty — all the flowers 
That list our love, or deck our bowc rs 
lu dreamy gardens, w here do be 
Dreamy maidens all the day, 

\\ hile the silver wings of Cirias-j 
On violet < ouches faint away 

Little — oh I little dwells in thee 
Like unto what on Earth we sec 
Beauty’s eye is here the bluest 
111 the falsest and untrucst — 

On the sweetest air doth float 
The most sad and solemn note — 

If with thee be broken he ait-, 

.lov so peacefully depart- 
That its echo still doth dwell, 

I ike the murmur in the shell 
Thou ' thy truest type of grn f 
Is the gently falling leaf — 

Thou ! thy framing is so holy 
Sorrow is not melancholy 

Other Readings of ‘ 1829 ' and 18.11 ’ — 

I 11 OA,] With 

1 B) .4« ouMs] A garden spot /WV . 1831 
1 4't jrand] rear 1831 
1 95 Omit red 1831 
1 128 Al[]HeTe 1SJ9 . 1831 
1 191 peerid] ventured 1829 
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1 257 had] hang 7S29 , im 

1 356 the orb of Earth} one constant star ISiO , 1831 
1 371 held 1829, 1831 

TAMEllLANK (Page 76 ) 

Poe’s ‘Notes to the Poem not repunted in 1845 are given below 
with ‘ 1827 ’ text 
Readings of 1831 — 

1 3 deem] tlunk 
1 26 Insert after tins line — 

Despair, the fabled vampne hat, 

Hath long upon my bosom sat. 

And I would rave, but that lie flings 
A calm fiom Ins unearthly uings 
1 30 Omit fierce 

1 57 Was giant like— so thou my mind 
1 73 this iron heart] that as infinite 
1 74 My soul — so « as the weakness m it 
Insert after the above line — 

For in those cla\ s it was nij lot 
To haunt of the w ide u orld a spot 
The which I could not love the less 
So lovely was the lonelmess 
Of a wild lake with black lock bound. 

And the sultan-like pines that towel d aioiind ' 
liut when the night Lad thrown hei pull 
L'pon that spot as upon all. 

And the black wind murmur d bj. 

In a dirge of melody , 

infant spirit would awake 
To the terror of that lone lake 
Yet that terror was not fright - 
But a tremulous delight — 

A feeling not the jewell d mine 
Could ever biibe me to define. 

Nor love, Ada ' tho’ it wore thim 
How could I from that water bung 
Solace to my imagiitmg ' 

My solitary soul — how make 
An Kden of that dim lake 

But then a gentler, calmer sjiell 
Like moonlight on my spirit fell. 

But O ' 1 have no words to tell 

I 106 tAroie me o« 111 r f/iroW/iHy] lean upon her gentle 

II 112-15 Omit these linos 

1 116 its joy — itsliUlt /of J of pleasure or 

I 120 TAaf leas ricie plff/sarr] Tho good, the had 

I I 128-38 Omit these lines 

1 161 on her briyht] upon her 
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I 152 to become] htted lor 

II 100-77 iSay, holy father, breathes there j'et 

A reljel or a Bajazet ■' 

How now ' W'hy tremble, man of gloom. 

As ]f my words were the Simoom ' 

\\ bv do the people bow the knee, 

To the joung Tamerlane — to me' 

I 202 epli ndour] beauty 

II 213-21 I reiiehed mj' home — what homt ' above 

.\I\ liome mv hope — m\ early love 
Lonelj, like me, the desert rose. 

Bow’d down with its own glory glows 
1 2‘l"i loi^si/fwti (f] iindelih d 
1 2-13 Insert after this line — 

If inv peaie hath flown nw iv 
In a night — oi in .i dav- 
iii a vision — or in none — 

Is it therefore, the less gone ' 

I was standing mill the loai 
(tf a wind lieaten shore 
\nd 1 held within mv hand 
.'some particles of sand— 

How bright ' and V( t to i lei |> 

'I hro’ mv lingers to the dei p ' 

My early hopes ' no thiv 
Went gloriouslv away, 
bike lightning from thi skv - 
W hv in the ballh did not I ' 
iSei also 1K27 le\l and noli s Iheieon 

A ItUKVM (BviriiJ) 

Hi admgs of ‘ 1 827 
liiserl Is fore line I 

A wilder'd lieiiig fiom mv hnth, 

M\ s])irit spurn d inntiol. 

Hut now, iibioad on the wide eaith 
Wlnre wiiiiderest thoii, inv soul ' 

1 11 storm «»</] imstv 
1 14 iriiiihhd from] (limlv shone 

llOMANCK (I'aokS-’) 

Tm till' Hhiindi Iphiii Xotiinffi// ffi/sr/nii, IVfareh 4 1 841. line 14 reads — 
f searielv have had time for enres 
Sec also J ntroHiielmn and notes thereon 

I'MBY-LANI) (Pviif83) 

Sec text of 1811 and notes thereon 
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TO (Page 84 ) 

(The bowers whereat, in dreams, I see) 

Readings of ‘ 182') ’ — 

1 11 OmitlAe 
1 12 hatthh^l trifles 

TO THE RIVER (Page 84 ) 

Readings of ‘ 1829 ’, and of the Wilmei MS — 

1 2 crystal, wandering} labyrinth like 1H29 , 

1 10 Her worshipper} Thy prettv "self MS 
1 12 deeply} lightly MS 

1 14 O/^er lOid-senrfAiiK/] The s( riitint of her, , MS 

THE lAKE— TO (Page 8.) ) 

Compare Tamerlane, ‘18,11’ and see also 1S27 te\l ami notes 
thereon 

SONG (Paoi 8(. ) 

Readings of ‘ 1827 ’, of ‘ 182<)’, and of the Wiliner MS — 

1 6 Of young passion free 1S17 
1 7 ocAiiitf] chained 7527 fettei d /S.") 

I 8 could} might 1S27 

I I 6-8 Omit these lines MS 
1 9 perhaps} I ween 7527 

TO HELEN (Paoi 80 ) 

Readings of ‘1811’ and of Sonthnn I ilnari/ ihsanqcr, Mardi 
18.10 - 

1 9 glory that uns] beaiitj of fair 
1 10 that was} of old 
1 11 yon brilliant} that little 
1 11 oyafe /amp] folded scroll 

ANNABEL LEE (Pai t 90 ) 

The Southern Lilirary Messengir, Noiembcr 1849 has ‘ side of the ’ 
for sounding, line 41 


THE BELL.S (Paoe 91 ) 

See The Bells ‘ First Draft ’ and notes thereon 

I'LALUME (Page 95 ) 

The American Whig Hemew, December 1847, prints this, with some 
very slight variations, and an additional (tenth) verse — 

Said we, then — the two, then — ‘Ah, can it 
Have been that the woodlandish ghouls 
The pitiful, the merciless ghouls — 

To bar up our way and to ban it 

From the secret that lies in the wolds — 

From the thing that lies bidden in these wolds — 
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Had drawn up the spectre of a planet 
From the limbo of lunarj souls 
This sinfully scmtillant planet 
From the Hell of the planetary souls ’ 


TO HELEN (Page 08 ) 

The Dnion Magazim, Nov 1848, omits O Ueaien ' thee and me 
II 26-8 

TO (Page 09 ) 

See To Mane p LI.') 

A DREWl WITHIN A DREAM (Pk.p im ) 

Set versions of 1827 and 1829, jip ]% 7 

SPIRITS OF THE DEAD \ ISIT OF THE DE4D (Page 107 ) 
1 17 /eiierl Emendation by Mr Shepherd, original has ‘ferver ’ 

1 24 mist] Mr Ingram’s substitution for ‘ w ish ’ 


THE VALLEY OF UNREST THE VALLEY NIS (PukIOS) 
Readings of Southern Litiran/ Me$<ienqir, February 18.% — 

1 6 Fur < 11 / ni/l One and all, t<H) 

I 24 the] full 

I I 27-4b \ou each visitor shall confess 

Nothing there is motionless 
•Nothing save the airs that humd 
O er the enchanted solitude, 

.Save the airs with pinions furled 
'1 liat slumber o'er that vallej -world 
No wind in Heaven, and lo ' the treoa--t 
Do roll like seas, in Northern breeze, 

Ground the stormy Hebrides — " 

No w iiid in Heaven and iloiids do Ih, , 

Hustling everlastinglj'. 

Through the terror-stnoken sk\. 

Rolling, like a waterfall 
( )’er the horizon s lierv wall — 

And Helen like th> human e\e 

Low croiichcil on earth, some violets In , 

.\nd, nearer Heaven, some lilies wave 
All banner like, above a graix 
And one by one, from out their tops 
Eternal dens tome down in diops. 

Ah, one by one. from off their stems 
Eternal dews come down in gems ' 

THE SLEEPER IRENE (Page 109 ) 

Readings of the Southern Literary Meaatnger, Maj 1830 — 

1 1 1-2 I stand beneath the soaring moon 
At midnight in the month of June 
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11 3-8 Omit 
1 18 bright pinc«] cedars 
1 20 reels v'lth nodding hangs 

121 Above yon cataract of Serangs 

I 2') And hark the sonnds so low yet clear 

(Like music of another sphere) 

Which steal within the aliimlierer’s ear 
Or so appear — or so apjiear ' 

II ST-tO That o’er the floor, and down the wall 

Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall - 
Then for thine own all ladiant saki 
Lady, awake' awake' awake' 

JI 41 ■>0 Omit 

LENORE A PAEAN (PaheIII) 

Readings of Southern Litirary Messenger, January 183f> — 

1 8 Dead] Her 

1 26 perfum'd there] motionless 

I 28 her hair] each tress 

II 29-32 Omit these lines 

11 33-4 In June she died — in Juno 

Of life- -hi lo\ id and fair 
1 38 Thi/ hj> and lou are] Helen, tin soul is 
I 39 u/ilainted] all liallowcd 

LSR\FEL 1831 TEXT (Psi t 111 ) 

Readings of Southern Literan/ Mi ssi ngir. August 1836, ami of (irnhain 
Magazine, October 1841 - 

1 15 OH'iiij fo] due unto 1/ .If 
] 21 Omit S L M , a M 

I 43 HVofe o stormier] And a loftier .S 1. M (t 1/ 

THE CITY IN THE «EA THE OOO.MED CITY (Pi. t 116 ) 
Readings of Southern Lxhrary Messenger, August ]K3li 
The poem is heie called ‘ The Citv of Sin ’ 

II 14-19 Omit 

1 20 No holy rays from hcaion < ome dow n 
1 22 But light from out the lurid sea 
1 55 Hell, rising] All Hades 

TAMERLANE 1827 'I EXT (Pm, n 117) 

Readings of the original text, treated as errata in 1884 icpimt — 

1 25 hated] hatred 
1 71 sleep] steep 
1 162 Dwelt] Dwell 
1 190 mere] wore Mr Ingram 
1 360 too well] to well Mr Ingram 
1 371 list] lisp 
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Readings of Wilmer MS — 

1 01. lireathing'\ more than 

I 144 Snob as I taught her from the time 

II 160-2 There were no holier thoughts than thmc 
1 164 \Vhic.h I ft.ll not] Unheeded then 

U 182-8 Omit 

I 189 me al Ihts tunc] for now on me 
J 190 Truth flashes thro’ eternity 
I 193 knou'«\ feels 

I 219 own /oir] magic 

II 221-3 Encircling with a glittering bound 

Of diamond sutishme and sweet spray 
Two mossy huts of the Taglay 
II 246-0 The undying hope which now opprcst 
A spirit ne'er to bo at rest 
I 247 srrrit] silent 
I 250 led] thrown 

1 251 Astray /rom reo^foii] Her mantle ovei 
1 262 Ambition] Lion Ambition omit nor ftd 
Insert after this line - 

And crouches to a keepers hand 
1 264 Iwauliful] terrible 
I 3J2 irroudli/] nobl\ 

I 334 ( urtti tinlA «((’«] people saw 

II 336-7 .Striding o er empires haughtily, 

A diademed outlaw 
More than the Zuighis in his fame 
1 338 wIkiI] even 
I .142 the dying] their puitiiig 

I 346 Nothing have 1] And 1 have naught 

A UOMAN'C'E INTROUUUTiON (I’.soi. 130 ) 
Kcadings of ' 1829 ’ — 

II 11-34 Omit 

1 35 (>, then Iht] Of late 

1 36 nkook the itri/ //cmxiis] 'hake the very aii 
I 38 I hardly had time for lares 

I 44 half fritr'd] would feel 

II 4ti-(ib Omit 

FAIRYLAND 18311 EX 1' (l’vc.hl32) 

Readings of ‘ 1829 — 

11 1-4(1 Omit 
I 4.5 siej there 

I 51 \bout twelve bv the moon diu1 

One, inoro filmy than the rest 
I A sort which, upon trial. 

They have found to be the best] 

Comes down — still down — and down 
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11. 64-63 While ite wide circumference 
In easy drapery falls 
Over hamleta, and rich halls, 

Wherever they may be — 

O’er the strange woods — o’er the sea 
Over spirits on the wing — 

Over every drowsy thing— 

And bunes them np quite 
In a labyrinth of light — 

And then, how deep ’ O ' deep ' 

Is the passion of their sleep ' 

In the morning they arise. 

And their moony covering 
Is soaring in the skies. 

With the tempests as thov toss 
Like — almost anything — 

Or a yellow Albatross 

They use that moon no more 
For the same end as before 
\ idelicet a tent — 

W’hieh I think extravagant 
Its atomies, however. 

Into a shower dissever. 

Of which those butterflies. 

Of Earth, who seek the sku s 
And so come down again 
[The unbelieving things '] 

Have brought a spetimeii 
Upon their quivering wings 

THE LAKE 1827 TEXT (Paoi, 133 ) 

Readings of ‘ 1829 ’ and of the \\ ilmer MS — 

1 9 mnd wovld •pass me by] black wind murmured by 1S29 

I 10 Jn Us stilly] In a dirge of 1S29 
111 infant] boyish MS 

II 15-16 A feeling not the jcwell'd mine 

■Should ever bnbe me to debne — 

Nor Love — although the Love be thine 1S29 

20 darl] lone 1829 , MS 

21 W'^hose solitaiy soul could make 1829 , MS 

A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 1827, Isted (Paob 136 ) 
1 18 sigy] Mr Ingram’s emendation for ‘ sight ’ 



INDEX TO FIRST LINES 


PA(-.E 

A dark uiifathom'd tide 136 

Ah, broken la the golden howl ' the apirit flown forever 24, 112 

At midnight, in the month of June 21 

At morn — at noon — at twilight dim 25 

Ilecauae 1 feel that, in the Hcavena above 103 

Beloved ' amid the eanicst woes 33 

By a route obaciire and loneh 27 

Him vales — and shadowy tliKiils S3 

Fair isle, that from the faiiest of .all downs 26 

Fair river ' in tliy bright, < lear How 84 

Far away — far awav Ills 

For her this rliynie is penned, whose luminous eyis 60 

From ehildhoiKi s hour I have not been 104 

(.ally bedight 04 

Hear the sledges w ith the bells 91 

Helen, thy beauty is to me K(> 

How shall the burial rite be read ' 111 

Idwiltalone ,12 

1 have sent for tliei, liolv friar 117 

1 saw thee ome once only-- years .igo ')8 

1 saw thee on thy bridal day .sli 

In Heav eii a spirit doth dwell 2(i 114 

In spring of youth it was my lot 85 

In the greenest of our valleys 35 

In visions of the ilark night 82 

In youth have I known one with whom the Kiirtli b 

In youth a spring it wasuny lot 133 

It was many and many a year ago 90 

Kind solace in a dying hour ' 75 

bo ' Death has reared himself a throne 29, 1 16 

I.o ' ’tie a gala night .14 

Not long ago, the wnter of these lines 99, 1 15 

O ' I care not that my earthly lot . . 10 

U ' nothing earthly save the ray . . ... 61 
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INDEX TO FIRST LINES 


J’AUK 

Of all who hail thy preHente as the morning . . 89 

Oh ' that my young life were a lasting dicatn 8 

Once it smiled, a silent dell 20 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while 1 pondeicd, weak and weary 16 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing 82, 103 

Science ' true daughter of Old Time thou art 01 

‘ Seldom wc hnd’, says Solomon Don Duiuc 89 

Should my early life seem 1 37 

Sit down beside me, Isabel 132 

Take this kiss upon the brow 103 

Thank Heaven ' the crisis 100 

The Bella ' —hear the belk' J 1 34 

The bowers whereat, in dreams, 1 see 84 

The happiest day, the happiest hour ,*> 

The ring is on my hand 20 

The skies they were ashen and sober 95 

There are some quabties — some incoiporate things 33 

Thou art sad, Castigbone 39 

Thou wast all that to me, lovt 31 

Thou wouldst bo lotcd ’ — then let tli\ liiail ,12 

Thy soul shall Imd itself alone 9, J(i7 
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’Twas noontide of summer , 7 

Tyjjc of the antique Romo ! Rac^ ielitjua I \ ... 23 
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In speaking of the Poetic Principle, I have no design 
to be either thorough or profound While discussing, very 
much at random, the essentiality of what we call Poetry, 
my principal purpose will be to cite for consideration, 
some few of those minor English or American poems which 
best suit my own taste, or which, upon my own fancy, 
have left the most definite impression By ‘ mmor poems ’ 
I mean, of course, poems of little length And here, in the 
beginning, permit me to say a few words in regard to a 
somewhat peculiar principle, which, whether rightfully 
or wrongfully, has always had its influence in my own 
critical estimate of the poem I hold that a long poem 
does not exist I maintam that the phrase, ‘ a long ]K)em 
IS simply a flat contradiction in terms 

I need scarcely observe that a poem deserves its title 
only inasmuch as it excites, by elevating the soul The 
value of the poem is m the ratio of this elevating excite- 
ment But all excitements are, through a psychal necessity, 
transient That degree of excitement which would entitle 
a jioem to lie so called at all, cannot be sustained throughout 
a composition of any great length After the lapse of half 
an hour, at the very utmost, it flags — fails — a revulsion 
ensues — and then the }ioein is in effect, and in fact, no 
loimer such 

There are, no doubt, many who have found difficulty 
in reconciling the critical dictum that the ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
IS to be devoutly admired throughout, with the absolute 
impossibility of maintaining for it, during perusal, the 
amount of enthusiasm which that critical dictum would 
ilemand. This great work, in fact, is to be regarded as 
jxietical, only when, losing sight of that vital requisite in 
all wor^ of Art, Unity, we view it merely as a senes of 
mmor poems. If, to preserve its Unity — its totality of 
effect or imjffeasion — we read it (as would be necessary) 
at a single sHting, the result is but a constant alternation 
of excitement and depression After a passage of what 
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we feel to be trae poetry, there follows, inevitably, a passage 
of platitude which no critical prejudgment can force us 
to admire , but if, upon completing the work, we road it 
agam , omitting the first book — that is to say, commencmg 
with the second — w'c shall be surprised at now finding that 
admirable which we before condemned — that damnable 
which we had previously so much admired It follows 
from all this that the ultimate, aggregate, or absolute 
effect of even the best epic under the sun, is a nullity — 
and this is precisely the fact 

In regard to the Iliad, we have, if not positive proof, 
at least very good reason, for believing it intended as a 
senes of lyrics ; but, granting the epie intention, I can say 
only that the work is based in an imperfect sense of Art 
The modem epic is of the supposititious ancient model, 
but an inconsiderate and blindfold imitation But the day 
of these artistic anomalies is over If, at any time, any 
very long poem were popular in reality — which I doubh— 
it IS at least clear that no very long jicem will ever lie 
popular again 

That the extent of a poetical work is, ceieris panbus, 
the measure of its merit, seems undoubtedly, when we 
thus state it, a proposition sufficiently absurd-— yet we are 
indebted for it to the quarterly Reviews Surely there can 
be nothing in mere size, abstractly considered — there can 
be nothing in mere bulk, so far as a volume is conoerned, 
which has so contmuously elicited admiration from these 
saturnine pamphlets f A mountain, to be sure, by the 
mere sentiment of physical magnitude which it conveys 
does impress us with a sense of the sublime — but no man 
is impressed after this fashion by the material grandeui 
of even ‘ The Columbiad ’ Even the Quarterlies have not 
instructed us to be so impressed by it As yet, they have 
not insisted on our estimatmg Lamartme by the cubic foot, 
or Pollock by the pound — but what else are we to infer from 
their continual prating about ‘ sustained effort ’ ’ If, by 
‘ sustained effort ’, any little gentleman has accomplished 
an epic, let us frankly commend him for the effort — if this 
indeed be a thing commendable, — but let us forbear 
praising the epic on the effort’s account Ut is to bq hoped 
that common-sense, in the time to come, will prefer deciding 
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upon a work of Art, rather by the impression it makes — 
by the effect it produces — than by the time it took to 
impress the effect, or by the amount of ‘ sustained effort ’ 
which had been found necessary in effecting the impression 
The fact is, that perseverance is one thing and genius quite 
another — nor can all the Quarterlies in Christendom con- 
found them By-and-by, this proposition, with many 
which I have been just urging, will be AreceivecTas seli- 
evident In the meantime, by being generally condemned 
as falsities, they wull not be essentially damaged as truths. 

On the other hand, it is clear that a poem may be im- 
jiropcrly brief Undue brevity degenerates into mere 
epigrammatism A very short poem, while now and then 
producing a brilliant or vivid, never produces a profound 
or enduring, effect There must be the steady pressing 
down of the stamp u pon the w ax Do Beranger has wrought 
innumerable things, pungent and spmt-stirring , but, m 
general, they have been too impondcrous to stamp them- 
selves deeply into the public attention , and thus, as so 
many feathers of fancy, have been blown aloft only to be 
whistled down the wind 

A lemarkable instance of the effect of undue brevity in 
depressmg a poem — in keeping it out of the popular view — 
IS afforded by the following exquisite little Serenade 

I arise fiooi dreams of thee 

In the hrst sweet sleep of niglil, 

When the winds are breathing low, 

And tlie stare are shining blight 
1 arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how ’ — 

To thy chamber-window', sweet 
Tlie wandenng airs they faint 
Dll the dark, the silent stream — 

The (hampak odours fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream , 

The nightingale’s complaint. 

It dies upon her heart. 

As I must die on thine. 

Oh, beloved as thou art ' 

Oh. lift me from the grass ' 

1 die, I faint, I fail ' 

Let thy love in kisses ram 
On my lips and eyelids pale 
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My cheek is cold and white, alas ' 

My heart beats loud and fast , 

Oh, press it close to thme again. 

Where it will break at last < 

Very few, perhaps, are familiar with these hues — yet 
no less a poet than Shelley is their author Their warm, 
yet delicate and ethereal imagination will be appreciated 
by all — but by none so thoroughly as by him who has 
himself arisen from sweet dreams of one beloved, to bathe 
m the aromatic air of a southern midsummer night. 

One of the finest poems by Wilhs — the very best, in my 
opinion, which he has ever written — has, no doubt, through 
this same defect of undue brevity, been kept back from its 
proper position, not less in the critical than in the popular 
view 

The shadows lay along Broadway, 

’T was near the twiligbt-tide — 

* And slowly there a lady fair 

\V as walking in her pride 
Alone walk’d she , but, view lessly. 

Walk’d spirits at her side 

I’eace charm d the street beneath her feet, 

And Honour charm'd the air , 

And all astir looked kind on her. 

And call’d her good as fair — 

For all God ever gave to her. 

She kept with chary care 

She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true — 

For her heart was cold to all but gold. 

And the rich came not to woo — 

But honoured well are charms to sell 
If pnests the selling do 

Now walkmg there was one more fair — 

A slight girl, lily-pale , 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail — 

’Twixt Want and Scorn she walk’d foilorn 
And nothing could avail 

No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray , 

For, as love’s wild pr^er dissolved in air. 

Her woman’s heart gave way ' — 

But the Bin forgiven by Christ in Heaven 
By man is cursed alway 1 
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In tins composition we find it difficult to recognize the 
Willis who has written so many mere ‘ verses of society ’ 
The lines are not only richly ideal, but full of energy , 
while they breathe an earnestness — an evident sincerity 
of sentiment — ^for which we look in vain throughout all 
the other works of this author 

While the epic mama — while the idea that, to ment 
in poetry, prolixity is indispensable — has, for some years 
past, been gradually dying out of the public mmd, by mere 
dint of its own absurdity, we find it succeeded by a heresy 
too palpably false to be long tolerated, but one which, in 
the brief period it has already endured, may be said to 
have accomplished more in the corruption of our Poetical 
Literature than all its other enemies combined I allude 
to the heresy of ' The jDidaetic ’ It has been assumed, 
tacitly and avowedly, directly and indirectly, that the 
ultimate object of all Poc'try is Truth Every poem, it 
IS said, should inculcate a moral , and by this moral is 
the poetical merit of the work to be adjudged We 
Amei leans especially have patronized this happy idea, 
and we Bostonians, very especially, have developed it in 
full We have taken it into our heads that to WTite a poem 
simply for the poem’s sake, and to acknowledge such to 
have been our design, would be to confess ourselves 
radically wanting in the true Poetic digmty and force — 
but the simple fact is, that, would we but permit ourselves 
to look into our own souls, we should immediately there 
discover that under the sun there neither exists nor can 
exist any work more thoroughly dignified — more supremely 
noble than this very poem — this poem per se — this poem 
which 18 a poem and nothing more — this poem written 
solely for the poem’s sake 

With as deep a reverence for the True as ever inspired 
the bosom of man, I would, nevertheless, limit, in some 
measure, its modes of inculcation I would limit to enforce 
them I would not enfeeble them by dissipation The 
demands of Truth are severe She has no sympathy with 
the myrtles All tliat which is so indi.spensable in Song, 
IS precisely all that with which she has nothing whatever 
to do It 18 but making her a flaunting paradox, to wreathe 
her m gems and flowers In enforcing a truth, we need 
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seventy rather than efflorescence of language We must be 
simple, precise, terse We must be cool , cal m , unimpassioned 
In a word, we must be in that mood which, as nearly as 
possible, 18 the exact converse of the poetical He must 
be blind indeed who does not perceive the radical and 
chasmal differences between the truthful and the poetical 
modes of inculcation He must be theory-mad beyond 
redemption who, in spite of these differences, shall still 
persist in attempting to reconcile the obstinate oils and 
waters of Poetry and Truth 

Dividing the world of mind into its three most imme- 
diately obvious distinctions, we have the Pure Intellect, 
Taste, and the Moral Sense I place Taste in the middle, 
because it is just this position which, in the mind, it 
occupies It holds intimate relations with either extreme , 
but from the Moral Sense is separated bj' so faint a difference 
that Aristotle has not hesitated to place some of its opeia- 
tions among the virtues themselves Nevertheless, wo 
find the offices of the trio marked with a sufficient distinc- 
tion Just as the intellect concerns itself with Truth, so 
Taste informs us of the Beautiful, while the Moral Sensi' 
IS regardful of Duty Of this latter, while Conscience 
teaches the obligation, and Reason the expediency, Taste 
contents herself with displaying the charms • — waging war 
upon Vice solel}’^ on the ground of her deformity — her 
disproportion — her animosity to the fitting, to the appro- 
priate, to the harmonious— in a word, to Beauty 

An immortal instinct, deep within the spirit of man, 
IS thus, plainly, a sense of the Beautiful This it is which 
administers to his delight in the mamfold forms, and sounds, 
and odours, and sentiments amid which he exists And 
just as the lily is repeated in the lake, or the eyes of 
Amaryllis in the mirror, so is the mere oral or written 
repetition of these forms, and sounds, and colours, and 
odours, and sentiments, a duplicate souice of delight But 
this mere repetition is not poetry He who shall simply 
sing, with however glowing enthusiasm, or with however 
vivid a truth of description, of the sights, and sounds, and 
odours, and colours, and sentiments, which greet him in 
common with all mankind — he, I say, has yet failed to 
prove his divine title There is still a something in the 
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distance which he has been unable to attain We have 
still a thirst unquenchable, to allay which he has not 
shown us the crystal springs This thirst belongs to the 
immortality of Man It is at once a consequence and an 
indication of his perennial existence It is the desire of 
the moth for the star It is no mere appreciation of the 
Beauty before us — but a wild effort to reach the Beauty 
above Inspired by an ecstatic prescience of the glories 
beyond the grave, we struggle, by multiform combinations 
among the things and thoughts of Time, to attain a portion 
of that Loveliness whose very elements, perhaps, appertain 
to eternity alone And thus when by Poetry — or when bj’ 
Music, the most entrancing of the Poetic moods — we find our- 
selves melted into tears — we weep then — not as the Abbate 
Gravia supposes — through excess of pleasure, but through a 
certain petulant, impatient sorrow at our inability to grasp 
now, wholly, here on earth, at once and forever, those divine 
and rapturous joys, of which through the poem, or through 
the music, wc attain to but brief and indetermmati' 
glimpses 

The struggle to apprehend the supernal Loveliness — 
this struggle, on the part of souls fittingly constituted — 
has given to the world all that which it (the world) has 
ever been enabled at once to understand and to fed 
as poetic 

The Poetic Sentiment, of course, mav develop itself in 
vanous modes — in Painting, in Sculpture, in Aichitecture, 
m the Dance — very especially m Music, — and very pecu- 
liarly, and with a wide field, in the composition of the 
Landscajie Garden Our present theme, however, has 
regard onlv to its manifestation in words And here let 
me speak briefly on the topic of rhythm Contenting 
myself with the certainty that Music, in its various modes 
of metre, rhythm, and rhyme, is of so vast a moment in 
Poetry as never to be wisely rejected — is so vitally im- 
portant an adjunct, that he is simply silly who declines 
its assistance, I will not now pause to maintain its absolute 
essentiality It is in Music, perhaps, that the soul most 
nearly attains the great end for which, when inspired by 
the Poetic Septiment, it struggles — the creation of supernal 
Beauty It 'fnay be. indeed, that here this sublime end is, 
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now and then, attained %n fact We are often made to 
feel, with a shivenng delight, that from an earthly harp are 
stricken notes which cannot have been unfamiliar to the 
angels And thus there can be little doubt that in the 
union of Poetry with Music in its popular sense, we shall 
find the widest field for the Poetic development The 
old Bards and Minnesingers had advantages which we do 
not possess — and Thomas Moore, singing his own songs, 
was, in the most legitimate manner, perfecting them as 
poems 

To recapitulate, then — I would define, in brief, the 
Poetry of words as The Rhythmical Creation of Beauty 
Its sole arbiter is Taste With the Intellect or ivith the 
Conscience, it has only collateral relations Unless inci- 
dentally, it has no concern whatever either with Duty or 
with Truth 

A few' words, howevei, m explanation That pleasure 
w'hich IS at once the most pure, the most elevating, and 
the most intense, is denved, I maintain, from the con- 
templation of the Beautiful In the contemplation of 
Beauty w'e alone find it possible to attain that pleasurable 
elevation, or excitement, of the soul, which we recognize 
as the Poetic Sentiment, and which is so easily distinguished 
from Truth, which is the satisfaction of the Reason, oi 
from Passion, which is the excitement of the Heart I 
make Beauty theicfore, — using the word as inclusive of 
the sublime, — I make Beauty the province of the poem, 
simply because it is an obvious rule of Art that effects 
should be made to spnng as directly as possible fiom their 
causes — no one as yet having been weak enough to deny 
that the peculiar elevation in question is at least most 
readily attamable in the poem It by no means follows, 
however, that the incitements of Passion, or the precepts 
of Duty, or even the lessons of Truth, may not be intro- 
duced into a poem, and with advantage , for they may 
subseive, incidentally, in various ways, the general pur- 
poses of the work — but the true artist will always con- 
trive to tone them down m proper subjection to that 
Beauty which is the atmosphere and the real essence of 
the poem 

I cannot better introduce the few poems which I shall 
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present for your consideration, than by the citation of 
the Proem to Mr Longfellow’s ‘ Waif ’ 

The day la done, and the darkneaa 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an Eagle in his flight 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the ram and the mist. 

And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me. 

That my soul cannot resist , 

A feelmg of sadness and longing. 

That IS not akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain 

Come, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heartfelt lay. 

That shall soothe this restless feeling. 

And banish the thoughts of day 

Not from the grand old masters. 

Not from the bards sublime. 

W hose distant foototeps tche 
THrbu^ the corridors o f tim e 

For, like strains of martial music. 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour , 

And to night 1 long for rest 

Read from some humbler poet, 

VV hose songs gushed from his heart. 

As showers from the clouds of summer. 

Or tears from the eyelids start , 

Who through long days of labour. 

And nights devoid of ease. 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care. 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice. 

And lend to the r%me of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice 
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And the mght shall be filled with music. 

And the cares, that infest the day. 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silent ly steal an ay 

With no great range of imagination, these lines have 
been justly admired for their delicacy of expression 
Some of the images are very efFective Nothing can be 
better than — 

the hards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridois of time 

The idea of the last quatrain is also verv effective The 
poem, on the whole, however, la chiefly to be admiied for 
the graceful insouciance of its metre, so well in accordance 
with the character of the sentiments, and ospeciallv for 
the ease of the general manner This ‘ ease ’, or naturalness, 
in a literary style, it has long been the fashion to regard 
as ease in appearance alone — as a point of really difficult 
attainment But not so — a natural manner is difficult 
only to him who should never meddle with it — to the 
unnatural It is but the lesult of writing with the under- 
standing, or with the instinct, that the tone, in i omposition, 
should always be that which the mass of mankind would 
adopt — and must perpetually vary, of couise, with the 
occasion The author who, after the fashion of the North 
American Review, should be, upon all occasions, merely 
‘ quiet must necessarily, upon many occasions, be simply 
silly, or stupid , and has no more right to be considered 
‘ easy or ‘ natural than a Cockney exquisite, or than 
the sleeping Beauty in the w'ax- works 

Among the minor poems of Bryant, none has so much 
impressed me as the one which he entitles ‘ June ' T cjuote 
only a portion of it 

There, through the long, long summer hours. 

The golden light should he. 

And thick, young herbs and groups of floweis 
Stand in their beauty by 
The oriole should build and tell 
The love-tale, close beside my cell , 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife-bee and bumming bird 
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And what, if cheerful shouts, at noon. 

Come, from the village sent, 
l)r Bongs of maids, beneath the moon, 

With fairy laughter blent > 

And what if, m the evening light, 

ISotrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument > 

I w ould the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound 

I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show. 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 

Nor its wild music flow , 

Hut if, around my place of sleep. 

The friends I love should come to W'cep, 

They might not haste to go 
Soft aira, and song, and light, and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by mj tomb 

These to their soften’d hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been. 

And speak of one who cannot share 
1’he gladness of the scene , 

W hose jiart in all the pomp that fills 
The < irouit of the summer hills. 

Is — that his grave is gieen , 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To lieni again his living voice 

The rliyUimical flow, here, is even voluptuous — nothing 
eould be more melodious The poem has alway.s affected 
mc' m a remarkable manner The intense melancholy 
which seems to well up, perforce, to the surface of all the 
poet’s cheerful sayings about his grave, wo find thrilling 
us to the soul — while there is the truest poetic elevation 
in the thrill The impression left is one of a pleasurable 
sadness And if, m the remaining compositions which 
I shall introduce to you, there be more or less of a similar 
tone always apparent, let me remind you that (how or 
why we know not) this certain taint of sadness is inseparably 
connected with all the higher manifestations of true Beauty 
It IS, nevertheless, 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That IS not akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the ram 
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The taint of which I speak is clearly perceptible even 
in a poem so full of brilliancy and spirit as the Health 
of Edward C Pinkney 

1 fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon , 

To i\hom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air. 

'T IS less of earth than heaven 

Her every tone is music a own 
Jake those of morning birds. 

And something more than melodi 
, Dwells ever in her words 

The coinage of her heart are they. 

And from her lips each flows 
As one may see the burden <1 bee 
Forth issue from the rose 

Affections are as thoughts to her 
The measures of her hours . 

Her feelings have the fragrancy. 

The freshness of young floweis . 

And lovelj' passions, changing oft. 

So fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves In turns, — 

The idol of past yea is ' 

Of her bright face one glanoe will tiace 
A picture on the Inain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain , 

But memory, such as mine of her. 

So very much endears. 

When death is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers 

1 fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon — 

Her health ' and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame. 

That life might be all poetry. 

And weanness a name 

It was the misfortune of Mr Pinkney to have been bom 
too far south. Had he been a New Englander, it is probable 
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that he would have been ranked as the first of American 
lyrists, by that magnanimous cabal which has so long 
controlled the destinies of American Letters, m conducting 
the thing called the North Amertmn Review The poem 
just cited 18 especially beautiful , but the poetic elevation 
which it induces, we must refer chiefly to our sympathy 
in the poet’s enthusiasm We pardon his hyperboles for 
the evident earnestness with which they are uttered 
It IS by no means my design, however, to expatiate upon 
the merxli of what I should read you Those will necessarily 
sjieak for themselves Boecalmi, in his ‘ Advertisements 
from Parnassus tells us that Zoilus once presented Apollo 
a very caustic criticism upon a very admirable book — 
whereupon the god asked htm for the beauties of the work 
He replied that he only busied himself about the errors 
On heanng this, Apollo, handing him a sack of unwinnowed 
wheat, bade iiim pick out cAl the chaff for his reward 
Now that fable answers very w^ell as a hit at the critics — 
but I am by no means sure that the god was in the right 
I am by no means certain that the true limits of the critical 
duty aie not grossly misunderstood Excellence, in a 
poem especially, may be considered in the light of an axiom, 
which need only be properly pul to become self-evident 
It IS not excellence if it rcqmres to be demonstrated as 
such — and thus, to point out too particularly the merits 
of a work of Art, is to admit that they arc not merits 
altogether 

Among the ‘ Melodies ’ of Thomas Moore, is one whose 
distinguished ehaiacter as a jxiem proper seems to have 
been singulaily left out of view I allude to his lines 
beginning ‘ Come, rest m this bosom ’ The intense 
energy of their expression is not surpassed by anything 
in Byron There are two of the lines in w’hich a sentiment 
is conveyed that embodies the all in all of the divine passion 
of Love — a sentiment which, perhaps, has found its echo 
in more, and in more passionate, human hearts than any 
other single sentiment ever embodied in words 

Come, rest m this bosom, my own stricken deer. 

Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here, 

Here still is the smile that no cloud can o'ercast, 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last 
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Oh ' what was love made for, if ’t is not the same 
Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame ’ 

1 know not, I ask not, if guilt ’s in that heart, 

I but know tliat I love thee, whatcvei thou ait 

Thou hast call’d me thy Angel in moments of bliss, 

And thy Angel I ’ll be, ’mid the horrors of this, — 

Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue. 

And shield thee, and save thee, — or perish theie too ' 

It has been the fashion, of late clays, to deny Moore 
Imagination, while granting him Fancy — a distinction 
origmatmg with Coleridge — ^than whom no man more fully 
comprehended the great powers of Moore The fact is, 
that the fancy of this poet so far predominates over all 
his other faculties, and over the fancy of all other men, 
as to have induced, very naturally, the idea that he is 
fanciful only But never was there a greater mistake 
Never was a grosser wrong done the fame of a true poet 
In the compass of the English language I can call to mmd 
no poem more profoundly, more weirdly imaginative, m 
the best sense, than the lines eommenemg ‘ I v, ould I were 
by that dim lake which are the composition of Thomas 
Moore I regret that I am unable to remember them 
One of the noblest — and, speaking of Fancy, one of the 
most singularly fanciful — of modem poets, was Thomas 
Hood His ‘ Fair Ines ’ had always, for me, an inex- 
pressible charm — 


Oh ' saw ye not fair Ines 
fShe ’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest 
jShe took our daylight with her, 

The smiles that we love best, 

M’lth morning blushes on her eheek. 

And pearls upon her breast 

Oh 1 turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night. 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unnvall’d bright , 

And blessfed will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light. 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write ' 
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Would I had been, fair Inea, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side, 

And whisper’d thee so near ’ 

W’ere there no bonny dames at home, 

Or no true lovers here. 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear ? 

1 saw thee, lovely Ines, 

JJescend along the shore, 

\V ith bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before , 

And gentle youth and maidens gaj , 

And snow y plumes they wore , 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 

— If it had been no more ' 

Alas, alas, fan lues ' 

She went away with song, 

\1 ith Music waiting on her steps. 

And shoutings of the throng , 

But some were sad and felt no mnth. 

But onlj Music s WTong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 

To her you ve loved so long 

I'aiewcll, farewell, fair Ines. 

That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck. 

Nor danced so light before 
Alas for pleasure on the sea. 

And sorrow on the shore ' 

The snnlc that blessed one lover ■> heart 
Has broken many more 

‘ The Haunted Houw ’, by the eaine author, is one of 
the truest poems ever written — one of the truest — one of 
the most unexceptionable — one of the most thoroughly 
artistic, both in its theme and in its execution It is, 
moreover, powei fully ideal — ^imaginative I regret that 
its length renders it unsuitable for the purposes of this 
Lecture In place of it, permit me to offer the imiversally 
appreciated ‘ Bridge of Sighs 

One iiioie unfortunate. 

Weaiy of breath. 

Rashly importunate. 

Gone to her death I 
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Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care , 
Fashion’d so slenderly. 
Young, and so fair ' 

Look at her garments 
(Hinging hke cerements , 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing , 
Take her up instantly. 
Loving, not loathing — 

Touch her not scornfully , 
Think of her mournfully. 
Gently and humanly , 

Not of the stains of her 
Ml that lemains of her 
No«, IS pure womanh 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Hash and undutifiil 
Past all dishonour. 

Death ha-, left on lit i 
Only the beautiful 

Still, for all slips of Ik I ‘ , 

One of Eve's family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hcis 
Ooiing so clammily 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses , 
Whilst wonderment guessts 
Where was her home ’ 

W ho was her father ' 

Who was her mother ‘‘ 

Had she a sister ' 

Had she a brother ■' 

Or was there a dearei one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ’ 

Alas ' for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ' 

Oh, it was pitiful f 
Near a whole city full. 
Home she had none 
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Sisterly, brotherly. 

Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed 
Love, by harsh evidence 
Thrown from its eminence , 
Kven God’s providence 
Seemmg estranged 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far m the river. 

With many a light 

From window and casement. 

From garret to basement. 

She stood, with amazement. 
Houseless by mght 

Tlie bleak wind of Marcli 
Made her tremble and shiver , 
lJut not the dark arcli, 

Oi the black flowing iiver 
Mad from life’s historv. 

Glad to death’s mystery. 

Swift to be hurl’d — 
Anywhcie, anywhere 
Out of the w orld ' 

In she plunged boldiv. 

No matter how coldiv 
The rough river ran, — 

Over the brink of it. 

Picture It — think of it. 
Dissolute man ' 

Ijave in it, drink of it 
Then, if you can ' 

Take her up teiidcily. 

Lift her with caic , 

Fashion’d so slenderly. 

Young, and so fan ' 

hire her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly^. 

Decently, — kindly, — 

Smooth, and compose them 
And her eyes, close them. 
Staring so blindly ' 

Dreadfully stai ing 
Through muddy impuritv. 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity 
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renskmg gloomily. 

Spurred by contumely. 

Cold inhumamty. 

Burning insamty. 

Into her rest — 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast ' 

Ovvmng her weakness. 

Her evil behaviour. 

And leaving, with meekness, 

Her sms to her Saviour ' 

The vigour of this poem is no less remarkable than its 
pathos The versification, although carrying the fanciful 
to the very verge of the fantastic, is nevertheless admirably 
adapted to the wild insanity which is the thesis of the 
poem 

Among the minor poems of Lord Byron, is one which 
has never received from the critics the piaise which it 
undoubtedly deserves 

Though the day of mv destiny s over, 

And the star of my fate hath det lined, 

Thv soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could fmd , 

Though thy soul with my grief was acquamteil 
It shrunk not to share it with me. 

And the love which ray spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thtc 

Then when nature around me is smiliiig. 

The last smile which answers to mmc, 

I do not believe it beguiling. 

Because it reminds me of thine , 

And when winds are at war with the ocean. 

As the breasts I believed m with me. 

If their billows excite an emotion. 

It IS that they bear me from fAce 

Though the rock of ray last hope shivered. 

And its fragments are sunk m the wave. 

Though I feel that my soul is delivered 
To pain — it shall not be its slave 
There is many a pang to pursue me , 

They may crush, but they shall not contemn, 

They may torture, but shall not subdue me , 

T is of (Ace that I think — not of them 
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Though human, thou didat not deceive me , 

Though woman, thou didat not forsake , 

Though loved, thou foreborest to grieve me , 

Though slandered, thou never couldst shake , 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me , 

Though parted, it was not to fly , 

Though watchful, 't was not to defame mo , 

Nor mute, that the world might belie 
Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it. 

Nor the war of the many with one — 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

T was folly not sooner to shun 
And if dearly that error hath cost me, 

And more than I once could foresee, 

1 have found that whatever it lost me. 

It could not deprive me of thee 
From the wreck of the past, which hath perished, 

Thus much I at least may recall 
It hath taught me that which I most cherished 
Deserved to be dearest of all 
In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree. 

And a bird in the solitude siugmg. 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee 

Although the rhythm, here, is one of the most difficult, the 
versification could scarcely be improved. No nobler theme 
ever engaged the pen of poet It is the soul-elevating 
idea, that no man can consider himself entitled to complain 
of Fate while, m hi.s adversity, he still retains the unwaver- 
ing^love of woman 

Prom Alfred Tennyson — although in perfect sincerity 
I regard him as the noblest poet that ever lived — I have 
left myself time to cite only a very brief specimen I call 
him, and think him the noblest of poets — not because the 
impressions he produces are, at all times, the most pro- 
found — not because the poetical excitement which he 
induces is, at all times, the most intense — but because it 
IS, at all times, the most ethereal— in other words, the most 
elevating and the mo.st pure No poet is so little of the 
earth, earthy What I am about to read is from his last 
long poem, ‘ The Princess ' 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what tiie}' mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despaii 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 

In looking on the happy autumn-fields. 

And thinking of the days that are no more 
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Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge , 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken'd birds 
To dymg ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square . 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more 
Dear as remembei’d kisses aftei death. 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
On lips that are for others , deep as love. 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret , 

O Death m Life, the days that are no more ' 

Thus, although in a very cursory and imperfect manner, 
I have endeavoured to convey to you my conception of the 
Poetic Principle It has been my purpose to suggest that, 
while this Principle itself is. strictly and simply, the Human 
Aspiration for Supernal Beauty, the manifestation of the 
Principle is always found in an devahnq excitement of the 
Sold — quite independent of that passion which is th(‘ 
intoxication of the Heart — or of that Truth which is the 
satisfaction of the Rea.son For, in regard to Passion, 
alas ' its tendency is to degrade, rather than to elevate 
the Soul Love, on the contrary — Love — the true, the 
divine Eros — the Uranian, as distinguished from the 
Dionasan Venus — is unquestionably the purest and truest 
of all poetical themes And in regard to Truth — if, to be 
sure, through the attainment of a truth, we are led to 
perceive a harmony where none was apparent before, we 
experience, at once, the true poetical effect — but this 
effect IS referable to the harmony alone, and not in the 
least degree to the truth which merely ser\ed to render 
the harmony manifest 

We shall reach, however, more immediately a distinct 
conception of what the true Poetry is, by mere reference 
to a few of the simple elements which induce in the Poet 
himself the true poetical effect He recognizes the ambrosia 
which nourishes his soul, in the bright orbs that shine in 
Heaven — ^in the volutes of the flower — in the clustering 
of low shrubberies — ^in the waving of the gram-fields — in 
the slanting of tall. Eastern trees — in the blue distance 
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of mountains — in the grouping of clouds — ^in the twinkling 
of half-hidden brooks — in the gleaming of silver rivers — 
in the repose of sequestered lakes — in the star-mirroring 
depths of lonely wells He perceives it in the songs of birds 
— in the harp of jEoIus — in the sighing of the mght-wind — 
in the repining voice of the forest — in the surf that com- 
plains to the shore — in the fresh breath of the woods — in 
the scent of the violet — in the voluptuous perfume of the 
hyacinth — in the suggestive odour that comes to him, at 
eventide, from far-distant, undiscovered islands, over dim 
oceans, illimitable and unexplored He owns it in all noble 
thoughts — m all unworldly motives — m all holy impulses — 
in all chivalrous, generous, and self-sacrificing deeds He 
feels it in the beauty of woman — in the grace of her step — in 
the lustre of hei eye — in the melody of her voice — in her soft 
laughter — m her sigh— m the harmony of the rustling of her 
robes He deeply f eel s it m her winning endearments — m her 
burning enthusiasms — m her gentle chanties — m her meek 
and devotional endurances — but above all — ah, far above all 
— he kneels to it — he worships it in the faith, m the purity, 
in the strength, in the altogethei divine majesty — of her love 
Let me conclude by the recitation of yet another brief 
poem — one very different in character from any that I have 
before quoted It is by Motherwell, and is called ‘ The Song 
of the (Javalier ’ With oui modern and altogether rational 
ideas of the absurdity and impiety of warfare, we are not 
preeisel}' in that frame of mind best adapted to sympathize 
with the sentiments, and thus to appreciate the real 
excellence, of the poem To do this fully, we must identity 
ourselves, in fancy, w'lth the soul of the old cavaliei 

Then inounte ' then raounte, bravo gallnnls, all 
And don your helmes amaine 
Ileathe’s (ouriers. Fame and Honour, rail 
Ts to the held agame 

No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 
When the sword-hilt ’s in our hand , 

Heart-whole we’ll part and no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land , 

Ix’t piping swaine, and craven wight. 

Thus weepe and puling erve, 

Om business is like men to tight. 

And hero like to die ' 
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Charles Dickens, in a note now Ipng before me, 
alluding to an examination I once made of the mechanism 
of ‘ Bamaby Rudge ’, says ‘ By the way, are you aware 
that Godwin wrote his “ Caleb Williams ” backward ? 
He first involved his hero in a web of difficulties, forming 
the second volume, and then, foi the first, cast about him 
for some mode of accounting for what had been done ’ 

I cannot think this the precise mode of procedure on 
the part of Godwin — and indeed what he himself acknow- 
ledges IS not altogether in accordance with Mr Dickens’ 
idea , but the author of ‘ Caleb Williams ’ was too good 
an artist not to perceive the advantage derivable from at 
least a somewhat similar process Nothmg is more clear 
than that every plot, worth the name, must be elaborated 
to its denouement before anything be attempted with the 
pen It 18 only with the denouement constantly m view 
that we can give a plot its indispensable air of consequence, 
or causation, by making the incidents, and especially the 
tone at all points, tend to the development of the intention 

There is a radical eiior, I think, in the usual mode of 
constructing a story Either history affords a thesis — or 
one IS suggested by an incident of the day — or, at best, 
the author sets himself to woik in the combination of 
striking events to form merely the basis of his narrative — ■ 
designing, generally, to fall m with description, dialogue, 
or authonal comment, whatever crevices of fact, or action, 
may, from page to page, render themselves apparent 

I prefer commencing with the consideration of an effect 
Keeping originality always in view — for he is false to himself 
who ventures to dispense with so obvious and so easily 
attamable a source of interest — I say to myself, m the first 
place ‘ Of the innumerable effects, or impressions, of 
which the heart, the intellect, or (more generally) the soul 
18 susceptible, what one shall I, on the present occasion, 
select ’ ’ Having chosen a novel, first, and secondly a 
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vivid effect, I consider whether it can be best wrought by 
incident or tone — whether by ordinary incidents and 
peculiar tone, or the conveise, or by peculiarity both of 
incident and tone- — afterward looking about me (or rather 
within) for such combinations of event, or tone, as shall 
best aid me in the construction of the effect 

I have often thought how interesting a magazine paper 
might be written by any author who would — that is to 
say, who could — detail, step by step, the processes by 
which any one of his compositions attained its ultimate 
point of completion Why such a paper has never been given 
to the world, I am much at a lo.ss to say — but, perhaps, 
the authonal vanity has had more to do with the omission 
than any one other cause Most writers — poets in especial 
— prefer having it understood that they compose by a 
species of fine frenzy — ^an ecstatic intuition — and would 
positively shudder at letting the public take a peep behind 
the scenes, at the elaborate and vacillating crudities of 
thought — at the true purposes seized only at the last 
moment — at the innumerable glimpses of idea that arrived 
not at the matunty of full view — at the fully matured 
fancies discarded in despair as unmanageable — at the 
cautious selections and rejections — at the painful erasures 
and mterpolations — in a word, at the wheels and pinions — 
the tackle for scene-shifting — the step-ladders and demon- 
traps, the cock’s feathers, the red paint and the black 
patches, which, in ninety-nme cases out of the hundred, 
constitute the properties of the literary histrio 

I am aware, on the other hand, that the case is by no 
means common, in which an author is at all in condition 
to retrace the steps by which his conclusions have been 
attamed In general, suggestions, having ansen pell-mell, 
are pursued and forgotten in a similar manner 

For my own part, I have neither sympathy with the 
repugnance alluded to, nor, at any time, the least difficulty 
in recalling to mind the progressive steps of any of my 
compositions , and, since the interest of an analysis, or 
reconstruction, such as I have considered a desideratum, 
IS quite independent of any leal or fancied interest m the 
thing analysed, it will not be regarded as a breach of 
decorum on my part to show the modus operandi by which 
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some one of my own works was put together I select 
‘ The Raven ’ as most generally known It is my design to 
render it mamfest that no one pomt in its composition is 
referable either to accident or intmtion — that the work 
proceeded, step by step, to its completion with the precision 
and rigid consequence of a mathematical problem 

Let us dismiss, as irrelevant to the poem per ae, the 
circumstance — or say the necessity — which, m the first 
place, gave rise to the intention of composmg a poem that 
should suit at once the popular and the cntical taste 
We commence, then, with this intention 
The initial consideiation was that of extent If any 
literary work is too long to be read at one sitting, we must 
be content to dispense with the immensely important 
effect derivable from unity of impression — for, if two 
sittings be required, the affairs of the world interfere, and 
everything like totality is at once destroyed But since 
cetens panbua, no poet can afford to dispense with any- 
thing that may advance his design, it but remams to be 
seen whether there is, in extent, any advantage to counter 
balance the loss of unity which attends it Here I say no, 
at once What we term a long poem is, in fact, merely 
a succession of brief ones — that is to say, of brief poetical 
effects It is needless to demonstrate that a poem is such, 
only inasmuch as it mtensely excites, by elevating, the 
soul , and all intense excitements are, through a physical 
necessity, brief Foi this reason, at least one-half of the 
‘ Paradise Ixist ’ is essentially prose — a succession of 
poetical excitements interspeised, inevitably, with corre- 
sponding depressions — the whole bemg deprived, through 
the extremeness of its length, of the vastly important 
artistic element, totality, or umty, of effect 

It appears evident, then, that there is a distinct limit, 
as regards length, to all works of literary art — the limit 
of a single sitting — and that, although in certain classes 
of prose composition, such as ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ (demand- 
mg no unity), this hmit may be advantageously overpassed, 
it can never properly be overpassed m a poem Withm 
this limit, the extent of a poem may be made to bear niathe'- 
matical relation to its merit — other words, to the excite- 
ment or elevation — agam, in other words, to the degree 
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of the true poetical effect which it is capable of inducing , 
for it is clear that the brevity must be in direct ratio of 
the mtensity of the intended effect — this, with one proviso 
—that a certain degree of duration is absolutely requisite 
for the production of any effect at all 

Holding in view these considerations, as well as that 
degree of excitement which I deemed not above the popular, 
while not below the critical, taste, I reached at once what 
I conceived the proper length for my intended poem, a 
length of about one hundred lines It is, m fact, a hundred 
and eight 

My next thought concerned the choice of an impression, 
or effect, to be conveyed , and here I may as well observe 
that, throughout the construction, I kept steadily in view 
the design of rendering the work universally appreciable 
I should be carried too far out of mv immediate topic were 
I to demonstrate a point ujion which I have repeatedly 
insisted, and which, with the pocdical, stands not in the 
slightest need of demonstration — the point, I mean, that 
Beauty is the sole legitimate province of the poem A few 
words, however, in elucidation of my real meaning, which 
some of mv fnends have evinced a disposition to misre- 
present That pleasure which is at once the most intense, 
the most elevating, and the most pure, is, I believe, found 
in the contemplation of the beautiful When, indeed, men 
speak of Beauty, they mean, precisely, not a quality, as 
IS supposed, but an effect — ^they refer, m short, just to 
that intense and pure elevation of soul — not of intellect, 
or of heart — upon which I have commented, and which is 
experienced in consequence of contemplating ‘ the beauti- 
ful ’ Now I designate Beauty as the province of the poem, 
merely because it is an obvious rule of Art that effects 
should be made to sprmg from direct causes — ^that objects 
should be attained through means best adapted for their 
attainment — no one as yet having been weak enough to 
deny that the peculiar elevation alluded to, is most readily 
attamed m the poem Now the object. Truth, or the 
satisfaction of the intellect, and the object Passion, or the 
excitement of the heart, are, although attamable, to a 
certain extent, in poetry, far more readily attainable in 
prose Truth, in fact, demands a precision, and Passion 
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a homelmess (the truly passionate will comprehend me), 
which aie absolutely antagonistic to that Beauty which, 
I maintain, is the excitement, or pleasurable elevation, of 
the soul It by no means follows from anythmg here said, 
that passion, or even truth, may not be introduced, and 
even profitably introduced, into a poem — for they may 
serve in elucidation, or aid the general effect, as do discords 
in music, by contras^-but the true artist will always con- 
trive, first, to tone them into proper subservience to the 
piedominant aim, and, secondly, to enveil them, as far 
as possible, in that Beauty which is the atmosphere and the 
essence of the poem 

Regarding, then, Beauty as my provmce, my next 
question referred to the toTie of its highest manifestation 
■ — and all expenence has shown that this tone is one of 
sadness Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme develop- 
ment, invanablv excites the sensitive soul to tears 
Melancholy is thus the most legitimate of all the poetical 
tones 

The length, the province, and the tone, being thus 
determined, I betook myself to ordinaiy induction, with 
the view of obtaining some artistic piquancy which might 
serve me as a key-note in the construction of the poem — 
some pivot upon which the whole structure might turn 
In carefully thinking over all the usual artistic effects — 
or more propeily points, in the theatneal sense- — ^I did 
not fail to perceive immediately that no one had been so 
universally employed as that of the refrain The univer- 
sality of its employment sufficed to assure mo of its in- 
timsic value, and spared me the necessity of submitting 
it to analysis I considered it, however, with regard to its 
susceptibility of improvement, and soon saw it to be in 
a primitive condition As commonly used, the refrain, 
or burden, not only is limited to lync verse, but depends 
for its impression upon the force of monotone — both in 
sound and thought The pleasure is deduced solely from 
the sense of identity — of repetition I resolved to diversify, 
and so heighten, the effect, by adhenng, in general, to the 
monotone of sound, while I continually varied that of 
thought that is to say, I determined to produce con- 
tinuously novel effects, by the variation of the application 
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of the refrain — the refrain itself remaining, for the most 
part, unvaried 

These points being settled, I next bethought me of the 
nature of my refrain Since its application was to be 
repeatedly varied, it was clear that the refrain itself must 
be brief, for there would have been an insurmountable 
difficulty in frequent variations of apphcation in any 
sentence of length In proportion to the brevity of the 
sentence, would, of course, be the facility of the variation 
This led me at once to a single word as the best refrain 
The question now arose as to the character of the word 
Having made up my mind to a refrain, the division of the 
poem into stanzas was, of course, a corollary the refrain 
forming the close to each stanza That such a close, to 
have force, must be sonorous and susceptible of protracted 
emphasis, admitted no doubt , and these considerations 
inevitably led me to the long o as the most sonorous vowel, 
m connection with r as the most producible consonant 
The sound of the refrain being thus determined, it 
became necessary to select a word embodying this sound, 
and at the same time m the fullest possible keeping with 
that melancholy which I had predetermined as the tone 
of the poem In such a search it would have been absolutely 
impossible to overlook the word ‘ Nevermore ’ In fact, 
it was the very first which presented itself 

The next desideratum was a pretext for the continuous 
use of the one word ‘ Nevermore ’ In observing the 
difficulty which I at once found in inventing a sufficiently 
plausible reason for its continuous repetition, I did not 
fail to perceive that this difficulty arose solely from the 
pie-assumption that the word was to be so continuously 
or monotonously spoken by a human bemg — ^I did not 
fail to x>erceive, in short, that the difficulty lay in the 
reconciliation of this monotony with the exercise of reason 
on the part of the creature repeatmg the word Here, 
then, immediately arose the idea of a wow-reasonmg creature 
capable of speech , and, very naturally, a parrot, in the 
first instance, suggested itself, but was superseded forth- 
with by a Raven, as equally capable of speech, and infinitely 
more m keeping with the intended tone 

I had now gone so fai as the conception of a Raven — the 
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bird of ill omen — monotonously repeating the one word, 
‘ Nevermore at the conclusion of each stanza, in a poem 
of melancholy tone, and m length about one hundred Imes 
Now, never losing sight of the object supremeness, or 
perfection, at all points, I asked myself ‘ Of all melancholy 
topics, what, according to the universal understanding 
of mankind, is the most melancholy ’ ’ Death — ^was the 
obvious reply ‘And when ’, I said, ‘ is this most melancholy 
of topics most poetical ’ ’ From what I have already 
explained at some length, the answer, here also, is obvious 
— ‘ When it most closely allies itself to Beauty the death, 
then, of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably, the most 
poetical topic in the world — ^and equally is it beyond 
doubt that the lips best suited for such topic are those of 
a bereaved lover ’ 

I had now to combine the two ideas, of a lover lamenting 
his deceased mistress and a Raven continuously repeating 
the word ‘ Nevermore ’ I had to combine these, bearmg 
in mind my design of varjnng, at every turn, the applica- 
tion of the word repeated , but the only intelligible mode 
of such combination is that of imagining the Raven employ- 
ing the word m answer to the queries of the lover And 
here it was that I saw at once the opportumty afforded 
for the effect on which I had been depending — that is to 
say, the effect of the variation of application I saw that 
I could make the first query propounded by the lover — 
the first query to which the Raven should reply ‘ Never- 
more ’ — that I could make this first query a commonplace 
one — the second less so — the third still less, and so on — 
until at length the lover, startled from his onginal non- 
chalance by the melancholy character of the word itself — 
by its frequent repetition- — ^and by a consideration of the 
ominous reputation of the fowl that uttered it — ^is at length 
excited to superstition, and wildly propounds quenes of 
a far different character — quenes whose solution he has 
passionately at heart — propounds them half in super- 
stition and half in that species of despair which delights 
m self-torture — ^propounds them not altogether because 
he believes in the prophetic or demoniac character of the 
bird (which, reason assures him, is merely repeatmg a 
lesson learned by rote), but because he experiences a 
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frenzied pleasure in so modelling Ins questions as to receive 
from the expected ‘ Nevermore ’ the most delicious, because 
the most intolerable, of sorrow Perceiving the opportunity 
thus afforded me — or, more strictly, thus forced upon me 
in the progress of the construction — I first established 
in mmd the climax, or concluding query — that query to 
which ‘ Nevermore ’ should be m the last place an answer 
— that query m reply to which this woid ‘ Nevermore ' 
should involve the utmost conceivable amount of sorrow 
and despair 

Here, then, the poem may be said to have its beginning 
— at the end, where all works of art should begin- — for it 
was here, at this point of my preconsiderations, that I 
first put pen to paper in the composition of the stanza 

‘ Prophet,’ said I, ‘ thing of evil i prophet etiU if bird or devil ' 

By that heaven that bends above us — by that God we both adore, 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore ’ 
Quoth the raven ‘ Nevermore ’ 

I composed this stanza, at this point, first that, by estab- 
lishing the climax, I might the better vary and graduate, 
as regards seriousness and importance, the preceding 
quenes of the lover — and, secondly, that I might definitely 
settle the rhythm, the metre, and the length and general 
arrangement of the stanza — as well as graduate the 
stanzas which were to precede, so that none of them 
might surpass this in rhythmical effect Had I been 
able, m the subsequent composition, to construct more 
vigorous stanzas, I should, without scruple, have pur- 
posely enfeebled them, so as not to interfere with the 
climacteric effect 

And here I may as well say a few words of the versifica- 
tion My first object (as usual) was onginality The extent 
to which this has been neglected, in versification, is one 
of the most unaccountable things in the world Admitting 
that there is little possibihty of variety in mere rhythm, 
it IS still clear that the possible varieties of metre and 
stanza are absolutely infinite — and yet, for centuries, no 
man, in verse, has ever done, or ever seemed to think of doing, 
an original thing The fact is, that originality (unless in 
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minds of very unusual force) is by no means a matter, as 
some suppose, of impulse or mtuition In general, to be 
found, it must be elaborately sought, and although a positive 
merit of the highest class, demands in its attainment less 
of invention than negation 

Of course, I pretend to no originality in either the 
rhythm or metre of ‘ the Raven ’ The former is trochaic 
— the latter is octameter acatalectic, altematmg with 
heptameter cataleetic repeated in the refrain of the fifth 
verse, and termmating with tetrameter catalectio Less 
pedantically — the feet employed throughout (trochees) 
consist of a long syllable followed by a short the first 
line of the stanza consists of eight of these feet — the second 
of seven and a half (in efifect two-thirds) — the third of 
eight — the fourth of seven and a half — the fifth the same — 
the sixth three and a half Now, each of these lines, taken 
individually, has been employed before, and what onginalitv 
the ‘ Raven ’ has, is in their combination into stanza , 
nothing even remotely approaching this combination has 
ever been attempted The effect of this ongmality of 
combination is aided by other unusual, and some altogether 
noyel effects, ansing from an extension of the application 
of the principles of rhyme and alliteration 

The next point to be considered was the mode of bringing 
together the lover and the Raven — and the first branch 
of this consideration was the locale For this the most 
natural suggestion might seem to be a forest, or the fields 
■ — ^but it has alwavs appeared to mo that a close cncum- 
scrijition of space is absolutely necessary' to the effect of 
insulated incident — it has the force of a frame to a picture 
It has an indisputable moral power in keeping concentrated 
the attention, and, of course, must not be confounded with 
more unity of place 

I determined, then, to place the lover in his chamber — 
in a chamber rendered sacred to him by momones of her 
who had frequented it The room is represented as richly 
furnished — this in mere pursuance of the ideas I have 
already explained on the subject of Beauty, as the sole 
true poetical thesis 

The locale bemg thus determined, I had now to intro- 
duce the bird — and the thought of introducing him through 
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the window, was inevitable The idea of making the lover 
suppose, in the first instance, that the flapping of the 
wings of the bird against the shutter, is a ‘ tapping ’ 
at the door, originated in a wish to increase, by prolonging, 
the reader’s cunosity, and in a desire to admit the incidental 
effect arising from the lover’s throwing open the door, 
finding all dark, and thence adopting the half-fancy that 
it was the spint of his mistress that knocked 
I made the night tempestuous, first, to account for the 
Raven’s seekmg admission, and secondly, for the effect 
of contrast with the (physical) serenity withm the chamber, 
I made the bird alight on the bust of Pallas, also for the 
effect of contrast between the marble and the plumage — 
it being understood that the bust was absolutely suggested 
by the bird — ^the bust of Pallas bemg chosen, first, as most 
in keeping with the scholarship of the lover, and, secondly, 
for the sonorousness of the word, Pallas, itself 

About the middle of the poem, also, I have availed 
myself of the force of contrast, with a view of deepening 
the ultimate impression For example, an air of the 
fantastic — approaching as nearly to the ludicrous as was 
admissible — is given to the Raven’s entrance He comes 
in ‘ with many a flirt and flutter ’ 

Not the least oheisawe made he — not a moment stopped or stayed he. 
But with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door 

In the two stanzas which follow, the design is more 
obviously carried out — 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 

' Though thy crest he shorn and shaven, thou,’ I said, ‘ art sure no craven. 
Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandenng from the nightly shore — 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian shore ■' ’ 
Quoth the Raven ‘ Nevermore ’ 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly. 

Though its answer little meamng — little relevancy bore , 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human bemg 
Ever yet was blest with seeing bird above his chamber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door. 

With such name as ‘ Nevermore ’ 

The effect of the denouement being thus provided for, 
I immediatcdy drop the fantastic for a tone of the most 
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profound seriousness — this tone commencing in the 
stanza directly following the one last quoted, with the line, 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only, etu 

From this epoch the lover no longer jests — ^no longer 
sees anything even of the fantastic in the Raven’s demeanour 
He speaks of him as a ‘ grim, ungamly, ghastly, gaunt, and 
ominous bird of yore ’, and feels the ‘ fiery eyes ’ burmng 
into his ‘ bosom’s core ’ This revolution of thought, or 
fancy, on the lover’s part, is intended to induce a similar 
one on the part of the reader — to bring the mind into a 
proper frame for the denouement which is now brought 
about as rapidly and as directly as possible 

With the denouement proper — with the Raven’s reply, 
‘Nevermore ’, to the lover’s final demand if he shall meet 
his mistress in another world — the poem, in its obvious 
phase, that of a simple narrative, may be said to have its 
completion So far, everything is within the limits of the 
accountable — of the real A raven, having learned by rote 
the single wuid ‘ Nevermore ’, and having escaped from 
the custody of its owner, is driven at midnight, through 
the violence of a storm, to seek admission at a window 
from which a light still gleams — the chamber-window of 
a student, occupied half in poring over a volume, half in 
dreaming of a beloved mistress deceased The casement 
being thrown open at the fluttering of a bird’s wmgs, the 
bird itself perches on the most convenient seat out of the 
immediate reach of the student, who, amused by the incident 
and the oddity of the visitor’s demeanour, demands of it, 
in jest and without looking for a reply, its name The 
raven, addressed, answers with its customary word, ‘ Never- 
more ’ — a w'ord which finds immediate echo in the melan- 
choly heart of the student, who, giving utterance aloud 
to certain thoughts suggested by the occasion, is again 
startled by the fowl’s repetition of ‘ Nevermore ’ The 
student now guesses the state of the case, but is impelled, 
as I have before explamed, by the human thirst for self- 
torture, and in part by superstition, to propound such 
queries to the bird as will brmg him, the lover, the most 
of the luxury of sorrow, through the anticipated answer 
‘ Nevermore ’ With the indulgence, to the extreme, of 

H 3 
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this self-torture, the narration, in what I have termed its 
first or obvious phase, has a natural termination, and so 
far there has been no overstepping of the limits of the real 

But in subjects so handled, however skilfully, or with 
however vivid an array of incident, there is always a certain 
hardness or nakedness, which repels the artistical eye. 
Two things are invariably required — first, some amount 
of complexity, or more properly, adaptation , and, secondly, 
.some amount of suggestiveness — some under-current, how- 
ever mdefinite, of meaning It is this latter, m especial, 
which imparts to a work of art so much of that ndmess 
(to borrow from colloquy a forcible term) which we are 
*■00 tond of confounding with the ideal It is the excess 
of the suggested meaning — ^it is the rendering this the 
upper instead of the under-current of the theme — which 
turns into prose (and that of the very flattest kind) the 
so-called poetry of the so-called transcendentahsts. 

Holding these opinions, I added the two concluding 
stanzas of the poem — their suggestiveness being thus made 
to pervade all the narrative which has preceded them 
The under-current of meaning is rendered first apparent 
in the lines — 

‘ Take thy beak fiom out OTj/A(ar/, and take thy form flora off my door ' ’ 
Quoth the Kaven ‘ Nevermore ' ’ 

It Will be observed that the words, ‘ from out my heart 
involve the first metaphorical expression in the poem 
They, w'lth answoi , ‘ Nevermore dispose the mind to 
seek a moial m all that has been previously narrated 
The reader begins now to legard the Raven as emblematical 
—but it is not until the very last line of the very last 
stanza, that the intention of making him emblematical 
of Mournful and Never-ending Remembrance is permitted 
distinctly to be seen 

And the Haven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door , 

And his eyes have all the seemmg of a demon’s that is dreamuig. 

And the lamplight o'er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor , 
And my soul /row out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore 
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The word ‘ Verse ’ is here used not in its strict or pnmitive 
sense, but as the term most convenient for expressing 
generally and without pedantry all that is involved m 
the consideration of rhythm, rhyme, metre, and versi- 
fication. 

There is, perhaps, no topic in polite literature which 
has been more pertinaciously discussed, and there is 
certainly not one about which so much inaccuracy, confu- 
sion, misconception, misrepresentation, mystification, and 
downright ignorance on all sides, can be fairly said to exist 
Were the topic really difficult, or did it lie, even, m the 
cloud-land of metaphysics, where the doubt-vapours may 
be made to assume any and oveiy shape at the will or at 
the fancy of the gazer, we should have less reason to wonder 
at all this contradiction and perplexity , but in fact the 
subject 18 exceedingly simple , one-tenth of it, possibly, 
may be called ethical , nine-tenths, however, appertain 
to mathematics , and the whole is included within the 
limits of the commonest common-sense 

‘ But, if this IS the case, how,’ it will be asked, ‘ can so 
much misunderstanding have arisen ’ Is it conceivable 
that a thousand profound scholars, investigating so very 
simple a matter for centuries, have not been able to place 
it in the fullest light, at least, of which it is susceptible ’ ’ 
These queries, I confess, are not easily answered — at all 
events, a satisfactory reply to them might cost more 
trouble, than would, if properly considered, the whole 
veocata quaestio to which they have reference Nevertheless, 
there is little difficulty or danger in suggestmg that the 
‘ thousand profound scholars ’ may have failed, first, 
because they were scholars, secondly, because they were 
profound, and thirdly, because they were a thousand — 
the impotency of the scholarship and profundity havmg 
been thus multiplied a thousand-fold I am senous m 
these suggestions , for, first again, there is something in 
‘ scholarship ’ which seduces us into blind worship of 
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Bacon’s Idol of the Theatre — ^into irrational deference to 
antiquity , secondly, the proper ‘ profundity ’ is rarely 
profound — ^it is the nature of truth in general, as of some 
ores in particular, to be richest when most superficial , 
thirdly, the clearest subject may be overclouded by mere 
superabundance of talk In chemistry, the best way of 
separating two bodies is to add a third , in speculation, 
fact often agrees with fact and argument with argument, 
until an additional well-meaning fact or argument sets 
everything by the ears In one case out of a hundred a 
point IS excessively discussed because it is obscure , in the 
ninety-nme remaining it is obscure because excessively 
discussed When a topic is thus circumstanced, the readiest 
mode of investigating it is to forget that any previous 
investigation has been attempted 

But, 111 fact, while much has been wiitten on the Greek 
and Latin rhythms, and even on the Hebrew, little effort 
has been made at examiumg that of any of the modem 
tongues, As legards the English, comparatively nothing 
has been done It may be said, indeed, that we are without 
a treatise on our own vei.se In our ordinary grammais 
and m our works, on rhetoric or prosody in general, may be 
found occasional chapters, it is true, which have the heading 
‘ Versification but these are, in all instances, exceedingly 
meagre The'v pretend to no analysis , they propose 
nothing like system , they make no attempt at even rule , 
everything depends upon ‘ authonty ’ They are confined, 
in fact, to mere exemplification of the supposed varieties 
of English feet and English lines , — although in no work 
with which 1 am acquainted are these feet correctly given 
or these lines detailed in anything like their full extent 
Yet what has been mentioned is all — if we except the 
occasional introduction of some pedagogism, such as 
this, borrowed from the Greek Prosodies ‘ When a 
syllable is wanting, the verse is said to be catalectic , when 
the measure is exact, the Ime is acatalectic , when there 
IS a redundant syllable it forms hypermeter ’ Now whether 
a line be termed catalectic or acatalectic is, perhaps, a 
point of no vital importance , it is even possible that the 
student may be able to decide, promptly, when the a should 
be employed and when omitted, yet be incognizant, at 
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the same time, of all that is worth knowing m regard to 
the structure of verse 

A leadmg defect in each of our treatises (if treatises they 
can be called), is the confining the subject to mere Versifica- 
tion, while Verse in general, with the understanding given 
to the term m the heading of this paper, is the real question 
at issue Nor am I aware of even one of our grammars 
which so much as properly defines the word versification 
itself ‘ Versification says a work now before me, of 
which the accuracy is far more then usual — the ‘ English 
Grammar ’ of Goold BrowTi, — ‘ Versification is the art of 
arranging words into lines of correspondent length, so as 
to produce harmony by the regular alternation of syllables 
differing in quantity ’ The eommencement of this defini- 
tion might apply, indeed, to the art of versification, but 
not versification itself Versification is not the art of 
arranging, &c , but the actual arranging— a distinction 
too obvious to need comment The error here is identical 
with one which has been too long permitted to disgrace 
the mitial page of every one of our school grammars I 
allude to the definitions of English grammar itself ‘English 
grammar ’, it is said, ‘ is the art of speaking and writing 
the English language correctly ’ This phraseology, or 
something essentially similar, is empl() 3 'ed. I believe, by 
Bacon, Miller, Fisk, Greenleaf, Ingersoll, Kirkland, Cooper, 
Flint, Pue, Comly, and many others These gentlemen, 
it IS presumed, adopted it without examination from 
Murray, who- derived it from Lily (whose work was ‘ quam 
solamBegia Majestas in omnibus schohs docendam praecipit’), 
and who appropriated it without aclaiowledgnient, but 
with some unimportant modification, from the Latin 
Grammar of Leonicenus It may be shown, however, 
that tins definition, so complacently received, is not, and 
cannot be, a proper definition of English grammar A 
defimtion is that which so describes its object as to distin- 
guish it from all others , it is no defimtion of any one thing 
if its terms are applicable to any one other But if it be 
asked • ‘ What is the design— the end — the aim of English 
grammar ’ our obvious answer is ‘ The art of speaking 
and writing the English language correctly,’- — that is to 
say, we must use the precise words employed as the 
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definition of Enghsh grammar itself But the object to be 
attained by any means is, assuredly, not the means 
English grammar and the end contemplated by English 
grammar are two matters sufficiently distinct , nor can 
the one be more reasonably regarded as the other than 
a fishing-hook as a fish The definition, therefore, which 
IS applicable in the latter instance, cannot, in the former, 
be true Grammar in general is the analysis of language , 
Enghsh Grammar of the English 

But to return to Versification as defined in our extract 
above ‘ It is the art ’, says the extract, ‘ of arranging 
words mto lines of correspondent length ’ Not so , a corre- 
spondence in the length of lines is by no means essential 
Ihndanc odes aie surely, instances of versification, yet 
these compositions are noted for extreme diversity in the 
length of their Imes 

The arrangement is, moreover, said to be for the purpose 
of producing ‘ harmony by the regular alternation ’, &c 
But harmony is not the sole aim — not even the principal 
one In the construction of verse, melody should never bo 
left out of view , yet this is a point v hich all our prosodies 
have most unaccountably forborne to touch Reasoned 
rules on this topic should form a portion of all sj' stems 
of rhythm 

‘ So as to produce harmony says the definition, ‘ by 
the regular alternation,’ &c A regular alternation, as 
desenbed, forms no part of any principle of versification 
The airangement of spondees and dactyls, for example, 
111 the Greek hexameter, is an arrangement yhich may be 
termed at random At least it is arbitrary Without 
interference with the line as a whole, a dactyl may be 
substituted for a spondee, or the conveise, at any point 
other than the ultimate and penultimate feet, of which 
the former is always a spondee, the latter nearly always 
a dactyl Here, it is clear, we have no ‘ regular alternation 
of syllables differing in quantity ’ 

‘ So as to produce harmony ', proceeds the definition, 
by the regular alternation of syllables differing in quantity,’ 
other words, by the alternation of long and short 
syllables , for in rhythm all syllables are necessarily either 
short or long But not only do I deny the necessity of 
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any regularity m the succession of feet and, by consequence, 
of syllables, but dispute the essentiality of any alternation, 
regular or irregular, of syllables long and short Our 
author, observe, is now engaged in a definition of versi- 
fication in general, not of English versification m particular 
But the Greek and Latin metres abound in the spondee and 
pyrrhic — the former consistmg of two long syllables, the 
latter of two short , and there are innumerable mstances 
of the immediate succession of many spondees and many 
pyrrhics 

Here is a passage from Sihus Italicus 

Fallia te, mensas inter quod credia inermem 
Tot bellis quaeaita viro, tot caedibus armat 
Majestaa eterna ducera si admoveria ora 
Cannaa, et Trebium ante oculos, Trasymenaque busta, 

Et Pauli stare ingentem mirabeiis umbram 

Making the elisions demanded by the classic prosodies, 
we should scan these hexameters thus 

Fallls I te men | sas in | ter quod | credis in ( ermem | 

Tot bSl I lis quae | sita vi | ro tdt | caedibiis | armat | 

Majes I tas e I tema du | cem s’ad | morPris | ora [ 

Cannas | et TrPbi’ | ant’ ocu | los Trasy | menaquc | busta [ 

Et Pau I II sta | r’ ingon | tem mi | rabPris | umbram | 

It Will be seen that, in the first and last of these Imes, 
we have only two short sydlables in thirteen, with an unin- 
terrupted succession of no less than nine long syllables 
But how are we to reconcile all this with a definition of 
versification which describes it as ‘ the art of arranging 
words into lines of correspondent length so as to produce 
harmony by the regular alternation of syllables differing 
in quantity ' 

It may be urged, however, that our prosodist’s intention 
was to speak of the English metres alone, and that, by 
omitting all mention of the spondee and pyrrhic, he has 
virtually avowed their exclusion from our rhythms A 
grammanan is never excusable on the ground of good 
intentions We demand from him, if from any one, rigorous 
precision of style But grant the design Let us admit 
that our author, following the example of all authors on 
English Prosody, has, in defining versification at large, 
intended a defiiution merely of the English All these 
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prosodists, we will say, reject the spondee and pyrrhic. 
Still all admit the iambus, which consists of a short syllable 
followed by a long , the trochee, which is the converse of 
the iambus , the dactyl, formed of one long syllable 
followed by two short , and the anapaest- — two short 
succeeded by a long. The spondee is improperly rejected, 
as I shall presently show The pyrrhic is rightfully dis- 
missed Its existence in either ancient or modem rhythm 
18 purely chimerical, and the insisting on so perplexing 
a nonentity as a foot of two short syllables, affords, perhaps, 
the best evidence of the gross irrationality and subservience 
to authority vhich charaetenze our Prosody In the mean- 
time the acknowledged dactyl and anapaest are enough to 
sustain my proposition about the ‘ alternation ’, &c , with- 
out reference to feet which are assumed to exist in the 
Greek and Latin metres alone for an anapaest and a 
dactyl may meet m the same line , when, of course, we shall 
have an uninterrupted succession of four short syllables 
The meeting of those two feet, to be sure, is an accident 
not contemplated in the definition now discussed , for 
this definition, in demanding a ‘ rc'gular alternation of 
syllables differing in quantity ’, insists on a regular succes- 
sion of similar feet But here is an example 

Sinj; to | Isabelle 

This IS the opening line of a little ballad now' before me, 
which proceeds in the same rhythm — a peculiarly beautiful 
one. More than all this English lines are often well 
composed, entirely, of a regular succes.sion of syllables 
all of the same quantity — ^the first lines, foi instance, of 
the following quatrain by Arthur G Coxe 

March I march ' march ! 

Making sounds as they tread 
Ho • ho ’ how they step. 

Going down to the dead ’ 

The line italicized is formed of three caesuras The 
caesura, of which I have much to say hereafter, is rejected 
by the English Prosodies and grossly misrepresented in 
the classic It is a perfect foot — the most important in 
all verse — and consists of a single long syllable , hut the 
length of this syllable vanes 
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It has thus been made evident that there is not one ^int 
of the definition in question which does not involve an error 
And for anything more satisfactory or more intelligible we 
shall look in vain to any published treatise on the topic 

So general and so total a failure can be referred only to 
radical misconception. In fact the English Prosodists 
have blmdly followed the pedants These latter, like les 
mtmiona de Panurge, have been occupied in incessant 
tumbling into ditches, for the excellent reason that their 
leaders have so tumbled before. The Iliad, being taken as 
a starting-point, was made to stand instead of Nature and 
common-sense. Upon this poem, in place of facts and 
deduction from fact, or from natural law, were built systems 
of feet, metres, rhythms, rules, — rules that contradict 
each other every five minutes, and for nearly all of which 
there may be found twice as many exceptions as examples 
If any one has a fancy to be thoroughly confounded — 
to see how far the infatuation of what is termed ‘ classical 
scholarship ’ can lead a book-worm m the manufacture 
of darkness out of sunshine, let him turn over, for a few 
moments, any of the German Greek prosodies The only 
thing clearly made out in them is a very magnificent 
contempt for Liebmtz’ prmciple of ‘ a sufficient reason ’ 

To divert attention flora the real matter in hand by any 
farther reference to these works, is unnecessary, and would 
be weak I cannot call to mind, at this moment, one 
essential particular of information that is to be gleaned 
from them , and I will drop them here with merely this 
one observation that, employing from among the numer- 
ous ‘ ancient ’ feet the spondee, the trochee, the iambus, 
the anapaest, the dactyl, and the caesura alone, I will 
engage to scan correctly any of the Horatian rhythms, or 
any true rhythm that human ingenuity can conceive. And 
this excess of chimerical feet is, perhaps, the very least 
of the scholastic supererogations. Ex uno disce omnia 
The fact is that Quantity is a point in whose investigation 
the lumber of mere learning may be dispensed vuth, if 
ever in any. Its appreciation is universal It appertains 
to no region, nor race, nor era m especial. To melody and 
to harmony the Greeks hearkened with ears precisely 
similar to those which we employ for similar purposes at 
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present ; and I should not be condemned for heresy in 
asserting that a pendulum at Athens would have vibrated 
much after the same fashion as does a pendulum in the 
city of Penn 

Verse originates in the human enjoyment of equality, 
fitness To this enjoyment, also, all the moods of verse — 
rhythm, metre, stanza, rhyme, alliteration, the refratn, 
and other analogous effects — are to be referred As there 
are some readers who habitually confound rhythm and 
metre, it may be as well here to say that the former concerns 
the character of feet (that is, the arrangements of syllables) 
while the latter has to do with the number of these feet 
Thus, by ‘ a dactylic rhythm ’ we express a sequence of 
dactyls By ‘ a dactylic hexameter ’ we imply a line or 
measure consisting of six of these dactyls 

To return to equality Its idea embraces those of 
similarity, proportion, identity, repetition, and adapta- 
tion or fitness It might not be very difficult to go even 
behind the idea of equality, and show both how and why 
it IS that the human nature takes pleasure in it, but such 
an investigation would, for any purpose now in view, be 
supererogatory It is sufficient that the Jact is undemable 
— the fact that man derives enjoyment from his perception 
of equality Let us examine a crystal We are at once 
interested by the equality between the sides and between 
the angles of one of its faces the equality of the sides 
pleases us , that of the angles doubles the pleasure On 
bringing to view a second face in all respects similar to the 
first, this pleasure seems to be squared , on bringing to 
view a third, it appears to be cubed, and so on I have no 
doubt, indeed, that the delight experienced, if measurable, 
would be found to have exact mathematical relations such 
as I suggest , that is to say, as far as a certain point, beyond 
which there would be a decrease in similar relations 

The perception of pleasure in the equality of sounds is 
the principle of Music Unpractised ears can appreciate 
only simple equalities, such as are found in ballad airs 
While comparing one simple sound with another they are 
too much occupied to be capable of comparmg the equality 
subsisting between these two simple sounds, taken con- 
jointly, and two other similar simple sounds, taken con- 
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jointly Practised ears, on the other hand, appreciate 
both equalities at the same instant — although it is absurd 
to suppose that both are heard at the same instant One 
IS heard and appreciated from itself the other is heard 
by the memory , and the instant glides into and is con- 
founded with the secondary, appreciation Highly culti- 
vated musical taste in this manner enjoys not only these 
double equalities, all appreciated at once, but takes 
pleasurable cogmzance, through memory, of equalities the 
members of which occur at intervals so great that the un- 
cultivated taste loses them altogether That this latter can 
properly estimate or decide on the merits of what is called 
scientific music, is of course impossible But scientific 
music has no claim to intrinsic excellence — it is fit for 
scientific ears alone In its excess it is the triumph of the 
physique over the morale of music The sentiment is over- 
whelmed by the sense On the whole, the advocates of 
the simpler melody and harmony have infinitely the best 
of the argument , although there has been very little of 
real argument on the subject 

In verse, which cannot be better designated than as an, 
inferior or less capable Music, there is, happily, little 
chance for perplexity Its rigidly simple character not 
even Science — not even Pedantry can greatly pervert 
The rudiment of verse may, possibly, be found in the 
spondee The very germ of a thought seeking satisfaction 
in equality of sound would result in the construction of 
words of two syllables, equally accented In corroboration 
of this idea uc find that spondees most abound in the most 
ancient tongues The second step we can easily suppose 
to be the comparison, that is to say, the collocation, of 
two spondees — of two words composed each of a spondee 
The third step would be the juxtaposition of three of these 
words By this time the perception of monotone would 
induce farther consideration and thus arises what Leigh 
Hunt so flounders in discussing under the title of ‘ The 
Principle of Variety in Uniformity ’ Of course there is 
no principle in the case — noi in maintaining it The 
‘ Uniformity ’ is the principle , the ‘ Variety ’ is but the 
principle’s natural safeguard from self-destruction by excess 
of self ‘ Uniformity,’ besides, is the very worst word that 
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could have been chosen for the expression of the general 
idea at which it aims 

The perception of monotone having given rise to an 
attempt at its relief, the first thought in this new direction 
would be that of collating two or more words formed each 
of two syllables differently accented (that is to say, short 
and long) but having the same order in each word, — in 
other terms, of collating two or more iambuses, or two or 
more trochees And here let me pause to assert that more 
pitiable nonsense has been written on the topic of long 
and ehort syllables than on any other subject under the 
sun In general, a syllable is long or short, just as it is 
diflScult or easy of enunciation The natural long syllables 
are those encumbered — the natural short syllables are 
those unencumbered, with consonants , all the rest is 
mere artificiality and jargon The Latin Prosodies have 
a rule that ' a vowel before two consonants is long ’ This 
rule is deduced from ‘ authority ’ — that is, from the 
observation that vowels so circumstanced, in the ancient 
poems, are always m syllables long by the laws of scansion 
The philosophy of the rule is untouched, and lies simply 
in the physical difficulty of giving voice to such syllables 
— of performing the lingual evolutions necessary for their 
utterance Of course, it is not the vowel that is long 
(although the rule says so), but the syllable of which the 
vowel IS a part It will be seen that the length of a syllable, 
depending on the facility or difficulty of its enunciation, 
must have great variation in various syllables , but for the 
purposes of verse we suppose a long syllable equal to two 
short ones — and the natural deviation from this relative- 
ness we correct in perusal The more closely our long 
syllables approach this relation with our short ones, the 
better, ceteris panbus, will be our verse but if the relation 
does not exist of itself, we force it by emphasis, which can, 
of course, make any syllable as long as desired , — or, by 
an effort we can pronounce with unnatural brevity a 
syllable that is naturally too long Accented syllables are 
of course always long — but, where Mwencumbered with 
consonants, must be classed among the unnaturally long 
Mere custom has declared that we shall accent them — 
that IS to say, dwell upon them , but no inevitable lingual 
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difficulty forces us to do so In fine, every long syllable 
must of its own accord occupy in its utterance, or must 
be made to occupy, precisely the time demanded for two 
short ones The only exception to this rule is found m the 
caesura — of which more anon 

The success of the experiment with the trochees or 
iambuses (the one would have suggested the other) must 
have led to a tiial of dactyls or anapaests — natural dactyls 
or anapaests — dactylic or anapaestic words And now 
some degree of complexity has been attained There is 
an appreciation, first, of the equahtv between the several 
dactyls, or anapaests, and, secondly, of that between the 
long syllable and the two short conjointly But here it 
may bo said that step after step would have been taken, 
in continuation of this routine, until all the feet of the 
Greek Prosodies became exhausted Not so , these remain- 
ing feet have no existence except in the brains of the 
scholiasts It IS needless to imagine men inventing these 
things, and folh’ to explain how and why they invented 
them, until it shall be first shown that they are actually 
invented All other ‘ feet ’ than those which I have 
specified, aie, if not inqiossible at first view, merely com- 
binations of the specified , and, although this assertion 
IS rigidly true, 1 will, to avoid nnsuiiderstandmg, put it 
in a somewhat different shajie I will say, then, that at 
present I am awaie of no rhythm - — nor do I believe that 
anv one can be constructed— w'hich, in its last analysis, 
will not be found to consist altogether of the feet I have 
mentioned, either existing in their indiYidual and obvious 
condition, or inteiwovcn with each other in accordance 
with simple natural laws which I w ill endeavour to point out 
hereafter 

We have now^ gone so far as to suppose men constructing 
indefinite sequences of spondaic, iambic, tiochaic, dactylic, 
or anapaestic words In extending these sequences, they 
would bo again ariested by the sense of monotone A 
succession of spondees would immediately have displeased , 
one of iambuses oi of trochees, on account of the variety 
included within the foot itself, would have taken longei to 
displease , one of dactyls or anapaests, still longer , but 
even the last, if extended very far, must have become 
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weansome The idea, first, of curtailing, and, secondly, 
of defining the length of, a sequence, would thus at once 
have ansen Here then is the line, or verse proper ^ The 
principle of equality being constantly at the bottom of 
the whole process, lines would naturally be made, m the 
first instance, equal in the number of their feet , in the 
second instance, there would be variation in the mere 
number one line would be twice as long as another , 
then one would be some less obvious multiple of another , 
then still less obvious proportions would be adopted , — 
nevertheless there would be proportion, that is to say, 
a phase of equality, still 

Lines being once introduced, the necessity of distmctly 
definmg these lines to the ear, (as yet written verse does not 
exist,) would lead to a scrutiny of their capabilities at 
their terminations — and now would spnng up the idea of 
equality in sound between the final syllables — in other 
words, of rhyme First, it would be used only in the 
iambic, anapaestic, and spondaic rhythms (granting that 
the latter had not been throwm aside, long since, on account 
of its tameness), because in these rhythms, the concluding 
syllable being long, could best sustam the necessary pro- 
traction of the voice No great while could elapse, how- 
ever, before the effect, found pleasant as well as useful, 
would be applied to the two remaimng rhythms But 
as the chief force of rhyme must lie in the accented syllable, 
the attempt to create rhyme at all in these two remaining 
rhythms, the trochaic and dactylic, would necessarily 
result m double and triple rhymes, such as beauty with 
duly (trochaic) and beautiful with dutiful (dactylic) 

It must be observed, that in suggesting these processes, 
I assign them no date , nor do I even insist upon their 
order Rhyme is supposed to be of modem ongm, and 
were this proved, my positions remain untouched I may 
say, however, in passing, that several instances of rhyme 
occur in the ‘ Clouds ’ of Aristophanes, and that the 

' Verse, from the Latin vertere, to turn, is so called on account of 
the turning or re-commencement of the senes of feet Thus a verse, 
strictly speaking, is a line In this sense, however, I have preferred 
usmg the latter word alone , employmg the former in the general 
acceptation given it in the heading of this paper 
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Roman poets occasionally employ it. There is an effective 
species of ancient rhyming which has never descended to 
the modems that in which the ultimate and penultimate 
syllables rhyme with each other For example 

Partununt monies , nascetur ndicuitts mus 

And again 

latoreia ingena inventa aub sus 

The terminations of Hebrew veiae (as far as understood) 
show no signs of rhyme , but what thinking peison can 
doubt that it did actually exist ’ That men have so 
obstinately and blmdly insisted, m general, even up to 
the present day, in confining rhyme to the ends of lines, 
when its effect is even better applicable elsewhere, intimates, 
in my opinion, the sense of some necessity m the connection 
of the end with the rhyme, — ^hints that the origin of rhyme 
lay in a necessity which connected it with the end, — shows 
that neither mere accident nor mere fancy gave nse to 
the connection, — points, m a word, at the very necessity 
which I have suggested (that of some mode of defining 
lines to the ear) as the true origin of rhyme Admit this, 
and we throw the origin far back in the night of Time — 
beyond the origin of written verse 

But, to resume The amount of complexity I have now 
supposed to be attained is very considerable Various 
systems of equalization are appreciated at once (or nearly 
so) in their respective values and in the value of each 
system with reference to alt the others As our present 
ultimatum of complexitv, we have arrived at triple -rhymed, 
natural-dactylic lines, existing proportionall 3 ^ as well as 
equally with regard to other tnple-rhymed, natural-dactylic 
lines For example 

Virginal Lilian, rigidly, humbbly dutiful, 

Saintlily, lonlily, 

Thnllingly, holily 

Beautiful ' 

Here we appreciate, first, the absolute equality between 
the long syllable of each dactyl and the two short con- 
jointly , secondly, the absolute equality between each 
dactyl and any other dactyl — in other words, among all 
the dactyls , thirdly, the absolute equality between the 
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two middle lines , fourthly, the absolute equality between 
the first line and the three others taken conjointly , fifthly, 
the absolute equality between the last two syllables 
of the respective words ‘dutiful ’ and ‘ beautiful ’ , sixthly, 
the absolute equality between the two last syllables of the 
respective words ‘ lowlily ’ and ‘ hohly ’ , seventhly, the 
proximate equality between the first syllable of ‘ duti- 
ful ’ and the fii-st syllable of ‘ beautiful ’ , eighthly, the 
proximate equahty between the first syllable of ‘ lowlily ’ 
and that of ‘ hohly ’ , ninthly, the proportional equality 
(that of five to one) between the first line and each of its 
membere. the dactyls , tenthly, the proportional equality 
(that of two to one,) between each of the middle lines 
and its members, the dactyls , eleventhly, the propor- 
tional equality between the first line and each of the two 
middle — that of five to two , twelfthly, the proportional 
equality between the first Ime and the last — that of five 
to one , thirteenthly, the proportional equality between 
each of the middle lines and the last — that of two to one , 
lastly, the proportional equality, as concerns number, 
between all the lines, taken colleetively, and anv indi- 
vidual line — that of four to one 

The consideration of this last equality would give birth 
immediately to the idea of stanza ' — that is to say, the 
insulation of lines into equal or obviously proportional 
masses In its pnmitive (which was also its best) form, 
the stanza would most probably liavc had absolute unity 
In other words, the removal of anv one of its lines would 
have rendered it imperfect , as in the case above, where, 
if the last line, for example, be taken away, theie is left 
no rhyme to the ‘ dutiful ’ of the first Modem stanza 
IS excessivcl}' loose — and where so, ineffective, as a matter 
of course 

Now, although in the deliberate written statement 
which I have here given of these various systems of 
equalities, there seems to be an infinity of complexity — 
so much that it is hard to conceive the mind takmg cogni- 
zance of them all in the bnef period occupied by the perusal 
or recital of the stanza — ^yet the difficulty is in fact apparent 

' A stanza is often vulgarly, and with gross impropriety, called 
a verxe 
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only when we will it to become so. Any one fond of mental 
expenment may satisfy himself, by trial, that, in listenmg 
to the lines, he does actually (although with a seeming 
unconsciousness, on account of the rapid evolutions of 
sensation) recognize and instantaneously appreciate (more 
or less mtensely as his ear is cultivated) each and all 
of the equalizations detailed The pleasure received, or 
receivable, has very much such progressive increase, and 
m very nearly such mathematical relations, as those whieli 
I have suggested in the case of the crystal 

It will be observed that I speak of merely a proximate 
equality between the first syllable of ‘ dutiful ’ and that 
of ‘ beautiful ’ , and it may be asked why we cannot 
imagine the earliest rhymes to have had absolute instead 
of proximate equality of sound But absolute equality 
would have involved the use of identical w'ords , and it 
18 the duplicate sameness or monotony — that of sense as 
well as that of sound — which would have caused these 
ihymes to be rejected in the veiy first instance 
The narrowness of the limits within which verse eom- 
posed of natural feet alone must necessarily have been 
confined, would have led, after a very brief interval, to the 
trial and immediate adoption of artificial feet — that is 
to sav, of feet not constituted each of a single word, but 
two or even three words , or of parts of words These 
feet would be intermingled wuth natural ones For 
example 

Ti breath | oan make | them iis ) a breath | has made 

This IS an iambic line in which each iambus is formed of 
two words Again 

Thr un I ima | gina | bl6 might | of Jove 

This IS an iambic line in which the first foot is formed 
of a word and a part of a word , the second and third, 
of parts taken from the body or interior of a word , the 
fourth, of a part and a whole , the fifth, of two com- 
plete words There are no natural feet in either lines. 
Again 

Can it be | fanoiSd thSt | Deity | Svf r vin | dictively 
Made in his | im&go a | mannikin | merely t5 { madden it ? 
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These are two dactyhc lines in which we find natural 
feet (‘ Deity ‘ mannikin ’), feet composed of two words 
(‘ fancied that ‘ image a ‘ meiely to ‘ madden it ’), 
feet composed of three words (‘ can it be ‘ made in his ’), 
a foot composed of a part of a word (‘ dictively ’), and a 
foot composed of a word and a part of a word (‘ ever vin ’) 

And now, in our supposititious progress, we have gone 
so far as to exhaust all the essenhalities of verse What 
follows may, strictly speaking, be regarded as embellishment 
merely — ^but even in this embellishment, the rudimental 
sense of equality would haye been the never-ceasing im- 
pulse It would, for example, be simply in seeking farther 
administration to this sense that men would come, in time, 
to think of the refrain, or burden, where, at the closes of 
the several stanzas of a poem, one word or phrase is 
repeated , and of alliteration, in whose simplest form a 
consonant is repeated in the commencements of various 
words This effect would be extended so as to embrace 
repetitions both of vowels and of consonants, m the bodies 
as well as in the begiimings of words , and, at a later 
period would be made to infringe on the province of rhyme, 
by the introduction of general similarity of sound between 
whole feet occurring in the body of a line — all of which 
modifications I have exemplified in the line above, 

JIfade in his image a mannih^n 77ierely to madden it 

Farther cultivation would improve also the refrain by 
relieving its monotone in slightly varying the phrase at 
each repetition, or ( as I have attempted to do in ‘ The 
Raven ’) in retaining the phrase and varying its applica- 
tion — although this latter point is not strictly a rhythmical 
effect alone Finally, poets when fairly wearied with 
following precedent — following it the more closely the less 
they perceived it in company with Reason — would adven- 
ture so far as to indulge in positive rhyme at other points 
than the ends of lines First, they would put it in the 
middle of the line , then at some point where the multiple 
would be less obvious , then, alarmed at their own audacity, 
they would undo all their work by cutting these lines in 
two And here is the fruitful source of the infinity of 
' short metre ’, by which modem poetry, if not distinguished. 
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IS at least disgraced It would reqmre a high degree, 
indeed, both of cultivation and of courage, on tlie part 
of any versifier, to enable him to place his rhymes — ^and 
let them remain — at unquestionably their best position, 
that of unusual and unanUctpaUd intervals 

On account of the stupidity of some people, or (if talent 
be a more respectable word), on account of their talent 
for misconception — I think it necessary to add here, first, 
that I believe the ‘ processes ’ above detailed to be nearly 
if not accurately those which did occur m the gradual 
creation of what we now call verse , secondly, that, al- 
though I so believe, I yet urge neither the assumed fact 
nor my belief in it, as a part of the true propositions of 
this paper , thirdly, that in regard to the aim of this paper, 
it 18 of no consequence whether these processes did occur 
either in the order I have assigned them, or at all , my 
design being simplv, in presenting a general type of what 
such processes might have been, and must have resembled, 
to help them, the ‘ some people ’, to an easy understanding 
of what I have farther to say on the topic of Verse 
There is one point which, in my summary of the processes, 
I have puiposely forborne to touch , because this pomt, 
being the most important of all, on account of the im- 
mensity of error usually involved in its consideration, would 
have led me into a senes of detail inconsistent with the 
object of a summary 

Every reader of verse must have observed how seldom 
it happens that even any one line proceeds uniformly 
with a succession, such as I have supposed, of absolutely 
equal feet , that is to sav, with a succession of iambuses 
only, or of trochees only, or of dactyls only, or of anapaests 
only, or of spondees only Even in the most musical lines 
we find the succession interrupted The iambic penta- 
meters of Pope, for example, will be found, on examination, 
frequently vaned by trochees in the begmnmg, oi by 
(what seem to be) anapaests in the body, of the line 

f)h thou I V hatu I ver tl | tlf please | thine ear | 

Dtan Dra | pier Bick | erstaflf | or Gul | iver | 

Whether | thou choose | Cf ryiin | tCs’ se | rlous air | 

Or laugh | and shake | in Rab | elais’ ea | sy chair | 

Were any one weak enough to refer to the prosodies 
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for the solution of the difficulty here, he would find it 
solved as usual by a rule, stating the fact (or what it, the 
rule, supposes to be the fact), but without the slightest 
attempt at the rationale ‘ By a synaeresis of the two 
short syllables,’ say the books, ‘ an anapaest may some- 
times be employed for an iambus, or a dactyl for a trochee. 

In the beginning of a line a trochee is often used for 
an iambus ’ 

Blending is the plam English for synaeresis — but there 
should be no blending , neither is an anapaest ever employed 
for an iambus, or a dactyl for a trochee These feet differ 
in time , and no feet so differing can ever be legitimately 
used in the same line An anapaest is equal to four short 
syllables — an iambus only to three Dactyls and trochees 
hold the same relation The principle of equality, in verse, 
admits, it ir, true, of lanation at certain points, for the 
relief of monotone, as I have already shown, but the point 
of time IS that point which, being the rudimental one, must 
never bo tampered with at all 

To explain — In farther efforts for the relief of monotone 
than those to which I have alluded m the summary, men 
soon came to see that there was no absolute necessity for 
adhering to the precise number of syllables, provided the 
time required for the whole foot was preserved inviolate 
They saw, for instance, that in such a line as 

0i laugh I and shake | in Rab | clais’ ea | sy chair, | 

the equalization of the three syllables elais’ ea with the 
two syllables composing any of the other feet, could be 
leadily effected by pronouncing the two syllables elais’ 
in double quick time By pronouncing each of the syllables 
e and lais’ twice as rapidly as the syllable sy, or the syllable 
in, or any other syllable, they could bring the two of them, 
taken together, to the length, that is to say, to the time, 
of any one short syllable This consideration enabled 
them to affect the agreeable variation of three syllables 
in place of the uniform two And variation was the object — 
variation to the ear What sense is there, then, in supposing 
this object rendered null by the blending of the two syllables 
so as to render them, in absolute effect, one ’ Of course, 
there must be no blending Each syllable must be pro- 
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nounced as distinctly as possible (or the vanation is lost), 
but with twice the rapidity in which the ordinary syllable 
18 enunciated That the syllables elais' ea do not compose 
an anapaest is evident, and the signs (a a a) of their accentua- 
tion are erroneous The foot might be written thus (r«s), 
the inverted crescents expressing double quick time , and 
might be called a bastard iambus 
Here is a trochaic line 

Hee the | delicate | footed | rem deer 1 

The prosodies — that is to say, the most considerate 
of them — would here decide that ‘ delicate ’ is a dactyl 
used in place of a trochee, and w'ould refer to what they 
call their ‘ rule ’, for justification Others, varying the 
stupidity, would insist upon a Procrustean adjustment 
tlius (del’cate) — an adjustment recommended to all such 
words as silvery, murmuring, &c , which, it is said, should 
be not only pronounced, but written sih’ry, murm'nng, 
and so on, whenever they find themselves in trochaic 
liredicament 1 have only to say that ‘ delicate when 
circumstanced as above, is neither a dactyl nor a dactyl’s 
equivalent , that I would suggest for it this (cge) accentua- 
tion , that I think it as well to call it a bastard trochee , 
and that all words, at all events, should be written and pro- 
nounced in full, and as nearly as possible as nature intended 
them 

About eleven yeais ago, there appeared in the American 
Monthly Magazine (then edited, I believe, by Messrs 
Hoffman and Benjamin) a review of Mr Willis’ Poems , 
the critic putting foith his strength or his weakness, in 
an endeavour to show that the poet w'as either absurdly 
affected, or grossly ignorant of the laws of verse , the 
accusation being based altogether on the fact that Mr 
W. made occasional use of this very word ‘ delicate ’, and 
other similar woids, in ‘ the Heroic measure, which evwy 
one knew consisted of feet of two syllables ’ Mr W has 
often, for example, such lines as 

That biiidH him to a woman’s delicate love — 

In the gay sunshuier reverent in the storm — 

With it« iniksible lingers my loose hair 

Here, of course, the feet licate love, verent in, and sible fin, 
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are bastard iambuses , are noi anapaests , and are not 
improperly used Their employment, on the contrary, 
by Mr Willis, is but one of the innumerable instances 
he has given of keen sensibility in all those matters of taste 
which may be classed under the general head of fanciful 
embellishment 

It is also about eleven years ago, if I am not mistaken, 
since Mr Horne (of England), the author of ‘ Orion ’, one 
of the noblest epics in any language, thought it necessary 
to preface his ‘ Chaucer Modernized ’ by a very long and 
evidently a very elaborate essay, of which the greater 
portion was occupied in a discussion of the seemmgly 
anomalous foot of v hieh wc have been speaking Mr Home 
upholds Chaucer in its frequent use , maintains his superior- 
ity, on account of his so frequently using it, over all English 
versifieis , and, indignantly rejielling the common idea 
of those who make verse on their fingers, that the super- 
fluous syllable is a roughness and an error, very chivalrously 
makes battle for it as ‘ a giace ’ That a grace it is, there 
can be no doubt , and w’hat I complain of is, that the 
author of the most happily versified long poem in existence, 
should have been uncler the necessity of discussing this 
grace merely as a grace, through forty or fifty vague pages, 
solely because of his inability to show how and why it is 
a grace- — by which showing the question would hav^e been 
settled in an instant 

About the trochee used for an iambus, as we see in the 
beginning of the line. 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 

there jtlittle that need be aaid It brings me to the general 
proposition that in all rhythms, the prevalent or distmctive 
feet may be varied at will, and nearly at random, by the 
occasional introduction of equivalent feet — that is to say, 
feet the sum of whose syllabic times is equal to the sum 
of the syllabic times of the distinctive feet. Thus the 
trochee whethi'r, is equal in the sum of the times of its 
syllables, to the iambus, thou choose, in the sum of the times 
of its syllables , each foot being, in time, equal to three 
short syllables Good versifiers, who happen to be, also, 
good poets, contrive to relieve the monotone of a series 
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of feet, by the use of equivalent feet only at rare intervals, 
and at such points of their subject as seem in accordance 
with the startling character of the variation. Nothing 
of this care is seen in the line quoted above — although 
Pope has some fine instances of the duplicate effect Where 
vehemence is to be strongly expressed, I am not sure that 
we should be wrong in venturing on two consecutive equiva- 
lent feet — although I cannot say that I have ever known 
the adventure made, except in the following passage, 
which occurs in ‘ A1 Aaraaf ’, a boyish poem, written by 
myself when a boy I am referring to the sudden and rapid 
advent of a star 

Dim was its little disk, and angel eyes 
Alone could see the phantom in the skies. 

When first the phantom’s course was found to be 
Headlong ^fi^rward o’er the starry sea 

In the ‘ general proposition ’ above, I speak of the 
occasional introduction of equivalent fe-et It sometimes 
happens that unskilful versifiers, without knowing what 
they do, or why they do it, intioduee so many ‘ variations ’ 
as to exceed in number the ‘ distinctive ’ feet , when the 
ear becomes at once balked by the bouleversement of the 
rhythm Too many trochees, for example, inserted in 
an iambic rhythm, would convert the latter to a trochaic 
I may note here, that, in all cases, the rhythm designed 
should be commenced and continued, without variation, 
until the ear has had full time to comprehend what is the 
rhythm In violation of a lulc so obviously founded in 
common-sense, many even of our best poets, do not scruple 
to begm an iambic rhythm with a trochee, or the converse , 
or a dactylic with an anapaest, or the converse , and so on 

A somewhat less objectionable error, although still 
a decided one, is that of commencing a rhythm, not with 
a different equivalent foot, but with a ‘ bastard ’ foot of 
the rhythm intended For example 

Many a | thought will | come to | memory | 

Here many a is what I have explained to be a bastard 
trochee, and to be understood should be accented with 
inverted crescents It is objectionable solely on account 
of its position as the opening foot of a trochaic rhythm 

VOL I T 
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Memory, similarly accented, is also a bastard trochee, but 
wnobjectionable, although by no means demanded. 

The farther illustration of this point will enable me to 
take an important step 

One of the finest poets, Mr Christopher Pease Cranch, 
begins a very beautiful poem thus 

Many are the thoughts that come to me 
In. my lonely musing , 

Anti they drift so strange and swift 
Theie ’a no time for choosing 
Which to follow , for to lea\ c 
Any, seems a losing 

‘ A losing to Mr Cranch, of course — but this en passant 
It will bo seen hrTc that the intention is trochaic, although 
we do not see this intention by the opening foot, as we 
should do- — or even by the opening line Reading the whole 
stanza, however, we perceive th(“ trochaic rhythm as the 
general design, and so, after some reflection, we divide 
the first line thus 

Many aic the | thoughts that | come to me | 

Thus scanned, the line will .seem musical It is — highlv 
so And it 18 because there is no end to instances of just 
such lines of ajiparently incomprehensible music, that 
Coleridge thought propel to invent his nonsensical system 
of what he calls ‘ scanning by accents ’■ — as if ‘ scan- 
ning by accents ’ were anything more than a phrase 
Wherever ‘ Christabel ’ is really not rough, it can be as 
readily scanned by the true laws (not the supposititious 
rules) of verse as can the simplest jientameter of Pope , 
and where it is rough (passim), these same laws will enable 
any one of common-sense to show why it is rough, and to 
point out, instantaneously, the remedy for the rough- 
ness 

A reads and re-reads a certain line, and pronounces it 
false in rhythm — ^unmusical B, however, reads it to A, 
and A is at once struck with the perfection of the rhythm, 
and wonders at his dulness in not ‘ catching ’ it before 
Henceforward he admits the line to be musical B, 
triumphant, asserts that, to be sure, the lino is musical — 
for it IS the work of Coleridge,- — and that it is A who is 
not , the fault being in A’s false reading Now here A is 
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right and B wrong That rhythm is erroneous (at some 
point or other more or less obvious) which any ordinary 
reader can, without design, read improperly It is the 
business of the poet so to construct his line that the mten- 
tion must be caught at once Even when these men have 
precisely the same understandmg of a sentence, they differ, 
and often widely, in their modes of enunciatmg it Any 
one who has taken the trouble to examine the topic of 
emphasis (by which I here mean not accent of particular 
syllables, but the dwelling on entile words), must have 
seen that men emphasize in the most singularly arbitrary 
manner There are certain large classes of pt'ople, for 
example, who persist in emphasizing their monosyllables 
Little uniformity of emphasis prevails , because the thmg 
itself — the idea, emphasis — is referable to no natural, at 
least to no woll-comprehended, and therefore uniform, 
law Beyond a very narrow and vague limit the whole 
matter is conventionality And if we differ in emphasis 
even when wo agree m comprehension, how much more 
so in the former when in the latter too ' Apart, however, 
from the consideration of natural disagreement, is it not 
clear that, by tripping here and mouthing there, any 
sequence of words may be twisted into any species of 
rhythm ’ But are we thence to deduce that all sequences 
of words are rhythmical m a rational understanding of the 
teim ’ — for this is the deduction, precisely, to which the 
reductio ad absurdum will, in the end, bring all the proposi- 
tions of Coleridge Out of a hundred readers of ‘ Chnstabel’, 
fifty vill be able to make nothing of its rhythm, while 
forty-nine of the remaining fifty will, with some ado, fancy 
they comprehend it, after the fourth or fifth perusal The 
one out of the whole hundred who shall both comprehend 
and admire it at first sight must be an unaccountably 
clever person — and I am by far too modest to assume, for 
a moment, that that very clever jierson is myself 

In illustration of what is here advanced I cannot do 
better than quote a poem • 

Pease porridge hot — pease porridge cold— 

Pease porridge in the pot — nine days old 

Now those of my readers who have never heard this poem 
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pronounced according to the nursery conventionality, will 
find its rhythm as obscure as an explanatory note , while 
those who have heard it, will divide it thus, declare it 
musical, and wonder how there can be any doubt about it 

Pease | porridge 1 hot | pease | porridge | cold | 

Pease | porridge | in the | pot | nine | days | old | 

The chief thing in the way of this species of rhythm, is the 
necessity which it imposes upon the poet of travelling in 
constant companv with liis compositions, so as to be ready, 
at a moment’s notice, to avail himself of a well-understood 
poetical license — that of reading aloud one’s own doggerel 
In Mr Cranch’s line, 

Many aro the 1 thoughts that j come to I me, | 
the general error of which I speak is, of course, very 
partially exemplified, and the purpose for which, chiefly, 
I cite it, lies vet farther on in our topic 

The two divisions, ‘ thoughts that ’ and ‘ come to ’, are 
ordinary trochees Of the last division, ‘ me ’, we will 
talk hereafter The first division, ‘ many are the ’, would 
be thus accented by the Greek Prosodies, ‘ many are thS ’, 
and would be called by them do-TpoXdyos The Latin books 
would style the foot Paeon Primus, and both Greek and 
Latin would swear that it was composed of a trochee and 
what they term a pyrrhic— that is to sav, a foot of two 
short syllables — a thing that cannot be, as I shall presently 
show 

But now, there is an obvious difficulty The astrologos, 
according to the Prosodies’ own showing, is equal to five 
short syllables, and the trochee to three- — yet, in the line 
quoted, these two feet are equal They occupy precisely 
the same time In fact, the whole music of the line depends 
upon their being made to occupy the same time The 
Prosodies then, have demonstrated what all mathematicians 
have stupidly failed in demonstrating — that three and 
five are one and the same thing 
After what I have already said, however, about the bastard 
trochee and the bastard iambus, no one can have any 
trouble in understanding that many are the is of similar 
character It is merely a bolder variation than usual 
from the routine of trochees, and introduces to the bastard 
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trochee one additional syllable But this syllable is not 
short That is, it is not short in the sense of ‘ short ’ as 
applied to the final syllable of the ordinary trochee, where 
the word means merely the half of long 

In this case (that of the additional syllable), ‘ short ’, 
if used at all, must be used in the sense of the sixth of long 
And all the three final syllables can bo called short only 
with the same understanding of the term The three 
together are equal only to the one short syllable (whose 
place they supply) of the ordinary trochee It follows that 
there is no sense in thus ('-') accenting these syllables. We 
must devise for them some new character which shall 
denote the sixth of long Let it be (() — the crescent 
placed with the curve to the left The whole foot (many 
are the) might be called a quick trochee 

We come now to the final division, ‘me', of Mr Cranch’s 
line It IS clear that this foot, short as it appears, is fully 
equal in time to each of the preceding It is in fact the 
caesura — the foot which, in the beginning of this paper, 
I called the most important in all verse Its chief office 
is that of pause or termination , and here — at the end 
of a line — its use is easy, because there is no danger of 
misapprehending its value We pause on it, by a seemmg 
necessity, ]ust as long as it has taken us to pronounce the 
preceding feet, whether iambuses, trochees, dactyls, or 
anapaests It is thus a variable foot, and, with some care, 
may be well introduced into the body of a line, as in a 
little poem of great beauty by Mrs Welby 

I have I a lit | tie step | son ) of on | ly three | yeais old | 

Here we dwell on the caesura, son, just as long as it rcqmres 
us to pronounce eithei of the preceding or succeedmg 
iambuses Its value, therefore, in this line, is that of three 
short syllables In the following dactylic line its value 
IS that of four short syllables 

Pale as a | lily was | Emily 1 Gray. 

I have accented the caesura with a dotted line ( ) by 

way of expressing this vanabihty of value 

I observed just now that there could be no such foot 
as one of two short syllables. What we start from in the 
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very beginning of all idea on the topic of verse, is quantity, 
leTigih Thus when we enunciate an independent syllable 
it IS long, as a matter of course If we enunciate two, 
dwelling on both equally, we express equality in the 
enumeration, or length, and have a right to call them two 
long syllables If we dwell on one more than the other, 
we have also a right to call one short, because it is short 
in relation to the other But if we dwell on both equally 
and with a tripping voice, saying to ourselves here are 
two short syllables, the query might well be asked of us — 
‘ in relation to what are they short ’ ’ Shortness is but 
the negation of length To say, then, that two syllables, 
placed independently of any other syllable, are short, is 
merely to say that they have no positive length, or enuncia- 
tion — in other words that they are no syllables — that they 
do not exist at all And if, jiersistmg, ue add anythmg 
about their equality, we are merely floundering in the idea 
of an identical equation, where, x being equal to x, nothing 
18 shown to be equal to zero In a word, we can form no 
conception of a pyrrhic as of an independent foot It is 
a mere chimera bred in the mad fancy of a pedant 

From what I have said about the equalization of the 
several feet of a line, it must not be deduced that any 
necessity for equality in time exists between the rhythm 
of several lines A poem, or even a stanza, may begin 
with iambuses, in the first line, and proceed with anapaests 
in the second, or even with the less accordant dactyls, 
as in the opening of quite a pretty specimen of verse by 
Miss Mary A S Aldrich 

The wa j ter li j ly sleeps | lu pride 1 
Dew n in the | dCpths of thC | a/ure [ lake | 

Here azure is a spondee, equivalent to a dactyl , lake, 
a caesura 

I shall now best proceed in quoting the initial lines of 
Byron’s ‘ Bride of Abydos ’ 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime — 

Wheu the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Kow melt into softness, now madden to crime ^ 
linou ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
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And the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom 7 
Where the citron and ohve are fairest of frmt 
And the voice of the mghtingale never is mute , 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine. 

And all save the spirit of man is divine 7 

’Tis the land of the East — 'tis the dune of the Sun — 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ’ 

Oh, wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts that they bear and the tales that they tell ' 

Now the flow of these lines (as times go) is very sweet and 
musical They have been often admired, and justly — as 
times go, — that is to say, it is a rare thing to find better 
versification of its kind And where verse is pleasant to 
the ear, it is silly to find fault with it because it refuses 
to be scanned Yet I have heard men, professing to be 
scholars, who made no scruple of abusing these lines of 
Byron’s on the ground that they were musical in spite 
of all law Other gentlemen, not scholars, abused ‘ all law ’ 
foi the same reason , and it occurred neither to the one 
party nor to the other that the law about which they were 
disputmg might possibly be no law at all — an ass of a law 
in the slun of a lion 

The grammars said something about dactylic Imes, and 
it was easily seen that these lines were at least meant for 
dactylic The first one was, therefore, thus divided . 

Know ye thS ( land whfre th6 | cypress and | myrtlf | 

The concluding foot was a mystery , but the Prosodies 
said something about the dactylic ‘ measure ’ calling now 
and then for a double rhyme , and the court of inquiry 
were content to rest in the double rhyme, without exactly 
perceiving what a double rhyme had to do with the question 
of an irregular foot Quittmg the first line, the second 
was thus scanned 

Are Pmblfms | of dooda that ] are done in | thPir clime | 

It was immediately seen, however, that this would not 
do, — it was at war with the whole emphasis of the reading 
It could not be supposed that Byron, or any one in his 
senses, intended to place stress upon such monosyllables 
as ‘are’, ‘of’, and ‘their’, nor could ‘their clime’. 
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collated with ‘ to crime in the correspondmg line below, 
be fairly twisted into anythmg like a ‘ double rhjune 
so as to bring everything within the category of the 
grammars But farther these grammars spoke not The 
inquirers, therefore, in spite of their sense of harmony in 
the lines, when considered without reference to scansion, 
fell back upon the idea that the ‘ Are ’ was a blunder, — 
an excess for which the poet should be sent to Coventry, — ■ 
and, striking it out, they scanned the remainder of the 
line as follows 


emblf ms of | deeds that are | done in their | i lime | 


This answered pretty well , but the grammars admitted 
no such foot as a foot of one syllable , and besides the 
rhythm was dactylic In despair, the books are well 
searched, however, and at last the investigators are grati- 
fied by a full solution of the riddle m the profound ‘ Observa- 
tion ’ quoted in the beginnmg of this article — ‘ When 
a syllable is wanting, the verse is said to be catalectic , 
when the measure is exact, the line is acatalectic , when 
there is a redundant syllable it forms hypermeter ’ This 
IS enough The anomalous line is pronounced to be 
catalectic at the head and to form hypermeter at the tail, 
— and so on, and so on , it being soon discovered that 
nearly all the remaining lines are in a similar predicament, 
and that what flows so smoothly to the ear, although so 
roughly to the eye, is, after all, a mere jumble of catalecti- 
cism, acatalecticism, and hypermeter — ^not to say worse 
Now, had this court of inquiry been in possession of 
even the shadow of the philosophy of verse, they would 
have had no trouble in reconciling this oil and water of 
the eye and ear, by merely scanning the passage without 
reference to lines, and, continuously, thus 


luiow ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle Are ) emblems 
01 1 deeds that are ( done in their ( clime Where the I rage of the I 
vultme the | love of the | turtle Now | melt into j softness now I 
madden to 1 crime 1 Know ye the Hand of the | cedar and I vine 
Where the | flowers ever | blossom the | beams ever j shine Where 
the I light wings of | Zephyr op | pressed with per | fume Wax I 
famt 0 er the | gardens of | Gul in their | bloom Where the I citron 
and I ohve are ( fairest of | frmt And the | voice of the I mghtingale I 
never is 1 mute Where the 1 virgins are ] soft as the | roses they | 
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tunne And I all save the | spirit of | man is di | vine ’Tis the | land of 
the I East ’tis the | clime of the | Sun Can he | smile on such | deeds 
as ins I children have | done Oh | wild as the | accents of | lovers’ 
faro I well Are the | hearts that they | bear and the 1 tales that 
they I tell 


Here ‘ crime ’ and ‘ tell ’ (italicized) are caesuras, each 
having the value of a dactyl, four short syllables , while 
‘fume Wax ‘ iwine And and ‘ done Oh are spondees, 
which, of course, being composed of two long syllables, 
are also equal to four short, and are the dactyl’s natural 
equivalent The nicety of B3rron’8 ear has led him into 
a succession of feet which, with two trivial exceptions as 
regards melody, are absolutely accurate — a very rare 
occurrence this in dactylic or anapaestic rhythms The 
exceptions are found in the spondee ‘ twine And ’, and the 
dactyl ‘ smile on such ’ Both feet are false in point of 
melody In ‘ twine And ’, to make out the rhythm, we 
must force ‘ And ’ into a length which it will not naturally 
bear We are called on to sacrifice either the proper length 
of the syllable as demanded by its position as a member 
of a spondee, or the customary accentuation of the word 
in conversation There is no hesitation, and should be 
none We at once give up the sound for the sense , and 
the rhythm is imperfect In this instance it is very slightly 
so , — not one person in ten thousand could, by ear, detect 
the inaccuracy But the perfection of verse, as regards 
melody, consists in its never demanding any such sacrifice 
as IS here demanded The rhythmical must agree, 
thoroughly, with the reading flow This perfection has 
in no instance been attained — but is unquestionably attain- 
able. ‘ Rmile on such the dactyl, is incorrect, because 
‘ such from the character of the two consonants ch, 
cannot easily be enunciated in the ordinary time of a 
short syllable, which its position declares that it is Almost 
every reader will be able to appreciate the slight difficulty 
here , and yet the error is by no means so important as that 
of the ‘ And ’ in the spondee By dexterity we may pro- 
nounce ‘such ’ in the true time , but the attempt to remedy 
the rhythmical deficiency of the ‘ And ’ by drawing it 
out, merely aggravates the offence against natural enuncia- 
tion, by directing attention to the offence. 
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My main object, however, in quotmg these lines, is to 
show that, m spite of the Prosodies, the length of a line 
IS entirely an arbitiary matter We might divide the 
comniericement of Byion’s poem thus 

Know ye the | land where the | 

or thus . 

Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | 

or thus 

Know ye the | land where the | cypress and 1 myrtle are | 
or thus ■ 

Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle are j emblems of ] 

In short, we may give it any division we please, and the 
lines will be good — provided ne have at least two feet in 
a line As in mathematics two units are required to form 
number, so rhythm (trom the Greek dptfi/ids, number) 
demands for its formation at least two feet Beyond doubt, 
we often see such lines as 

Know jc the — 

Land where the — 

lines of one foot , and oui Piosodies admit such , but 
with impiopnetv for common-sense would dictate that 
everj so obvious division of a poem as is made by a line, 
should include within itself all that is necessary for its 
owTi uomprehcnsioii , but in a lino of one foot we can have 
no appreciation of rhythm, which depends upon the equality 
between two or more pulsations The false lines, consisting 
sometimes of a single caesura, wliitli are seen in mock 
Pindaric odes, are of course ‘ ihythmical ’ only m connec- 
tion with some other line , and it is this want of independent 
rhythm which adapts them to the purposes of burlesque 
alone Their fliect is that of incongruity (the principle 
of mirth), for they include the blankness of prose amid the 
harmony of verse 

My second object in quoting Byron’s lines, was that of 
showing how absurd it often is to cite a single line from 
amid the body of a poem, for the purpose of instancing 
the perfection oi imperfection of the line’s rhythm Weie 
we to see by itself 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle. 
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we might justly condemn it as defective in the final foot, 
which IS equal to only three, instead of being equal to 
four, short syllables 

In the foot ‘ flowers ever ’ we shall find a further exempli- 
fication of the pnnciple of the bastard iambus, bastard 
trochee, and quick trochee, as I have been at some pams 
in describing these feet above All the Prosodies on English 
verse would insist upon making an ehsion in ‘flowers 
thus ‘ flow’rs but this is nonsense In the quick trochee 
‘ many are the ’ occurring in Mr Cranch’s trochaic Ime, we 
had to equalize the time of the three syllables ‘ any, are, 
the ' to that of the one short syllable whose position they 
usurp Accordingly each of these syllables is equal to the 
third of a short syllable — that is to say, the sixth of a long 
But in Byron’s dactylic rhythm, we have to equalize the 
time of the three syllables ‘ ers, ev, er ’ to that of the one 
long syllable whose position they usurp, or (which is the 
same thing) of the two short. Therefore, the value of each 
of the syllables ‘ ers, ev, and er ’ is the third of a long We 
enunciate them with only half the rapidity we employ in 
enunciating the three final syllables of the quick trochee — 
w’hich latter is a rare foot The ‘ flowers ever ', on the 
contrary, is as common in the dactylic rhythm as is the 
bastard trochee in the troehaic, or the bastard iambus in 
the iambic We may as well accent it with the curve of 
the crescent to the light, and call it a bastard dactyl. A 
bastard anapaest, whose natuie I now need be at no trouble 
in explaining, will of course occur, now and then, m an 
anapaestic rhythm 

In order to avoid any chance of that confusion which 
IS apt to be introduced in an essay of this kind by too 
sudden and radical an alteration of the conventionalities 
to which the reader has been accustomed, T have thought 
it right to suggest for the accent marks of the bastard 
trochee, bastard iambus, &c , &e , certain characters which, 
in merely varying the direction of the ordinary short 
accent (^), should imply, what is the fact, that the feet 
themselves are not new feet, in any proper sense, but simply 
modifications of the feet, respectively, from which they denve 
their names Thus a bastard iambus is, in its essentiality, 
— that is to say, in its time, — an iambus. The variation 
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lies only m the distribution of this time The time, for 
example, occupied by the one short (or half of long) syllable, 
in the ordinary iambus, is, in the bastard, spread equally 
over two syllables, which are accordingly the fourth of long 
But this fact — the fact of the essentiality, or whole 
time, of the foot being unchanged — is now so fully before 
the reader that I may venture to propose, finally, an accen- 
tuation which shall answer the real purpose — that is to 
say, what should be the real purpose — of all accentuation : 
the purpose of expressing to the eye the exact relative 
value of every syllable employed in Verse 

I have already shown that enunciation, or length, is 
the point from which w'e start In other words, we begin 
with a long syllable This, then, is our unit , and there 
will be no need of accenting it at all An unaccented 
syllable, in a system of accentuation, is to be regarded 
always as a long syllable Thus a spondee would be without 
accent In an iambus, the first syllable being ‘ short ’, 
or the half of long, should be accented with a small 2, 
placed beneath the syllable , the last syllable, being long, 
should be unaccented the whole would be thus (control) 

2 

In a trochee, these accents would be merely conversed, 
thus (manly) In a dactyl, each of the two final syllables, 
2 

being the half of long, should, also, be accented wath a small 
2 beneath the syllable , and, the first syllable left unac- 
cented, the whole would bo thus (happiness) In an anapaest 

2 2 

we should converse the dactyl, thus (in the land) In the 

2 2 

bastard dactyl, each of the three concluding syllables being 
the third of long, should be accented with a small 3 beneath 
the syllable, and the whole foot would stand thus (flowers 

3 

ever) In the bastard anapaest we should converse the 

1 3 

bastard dactyl, thus (m the rebound) In the bastard 

3 3 3 

iambus, each of the two initial syllables, being the fourth 
of long, should be accented below with a small 4 , the 
whole foot would be thus (in the rain) In the bastard 

4 4 

trochee we should converse the bastard iambus, thus 
(many a) In the quick trochee, each of the three eonclud- 
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ing syllables, being the sixth of long, should be accented 

below with a small 6 , the whole foot would be thus (many 

6 

are the) The quick iambus is not yet created, and most 

6 6 

probably never will be, for it will be excessively useless, 
awkward, and liable to misconception, — as I have already 
shown that even the quick trochee is,- — but, should it 
appeal , we must accent it by conversing the quick trochee 
The caesura, being vanable in length, but always longer 
than ‘ long should be accented above, with a number 
expressing the length or value of the distmctive foot of 
the ihythm in which it occurs Thus a caesura, occumng 
in a spondaic rhythm, would bo accented with a small 2 
above the syllable, or, rather, foot Occumng in a dactylic 
01 anapaestic rhythm, we also accent it with the 2, above 
the foot Occiiriing in an iambic rhythm, however, it 
must be accented, above, with IJ, for this is the relative 
value of the iambus Occumng in the trochaic rhythm, 
we give it, of course, the same accentuation For the 
complex IJ, however, it would be advisable to substitute 
the simpler expression, which amounts to the same thing 
In this system of accentuation Mr Craneh’s lines, quot^ 
above, would thus be written • 


Many are the | thoughts that J come to ) 

6 b 6 2 2 

In my | lonely | musing, | 

2 2 2 


1 

2 

And they j drift ho | strange and j swift 
2 2 2 
There ’s no | time for [ choosing | 

2 2 2 

2 

Whuh to I follow, I for to j leave 
2 2 2 

Any ( seems a | losing | 

2 2 


In the ordinary system the accentuation would be thus ; 

Many are the | thoughts that | come to | me 
In my | lonely | musing | 

\nd thty | drift so | strange and | swift | 

There ’s no | time for | choosing | 

Which to I follow, I for to | leave 
An^ J seems & | losing | 
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It must be observed here that I do not grant this to 
be the ‘ ordmary ’ scansion On the contrary, I never 
yet met the man who had the famtest comprehension of 
the true scannmg of these lines, or of such as these But 
granting this to be the mode in which our Prosodies would 
divide the feet, they would accentuate the syllables as 
]ust above 

Now, let any reasonable person compare the two inodes 
The first advantage seen in my mode is that of simplicit}^ 
— of time, labour, and ink saved Counting the fractions 
as two accents, even, there will bo found only twenty-six 
accents to the stanza In the common accentuation there 
are jorty-one But admit that all this is a trifle, which 
it IS not, and let us proceed to points of importance Does 
the common accentuation express the truth in particular, 
in general, or in any regard ’ Is it consistent with itself 
Does it convey either to the ignorant or to the scholar 
a ]ust conception of the rhvthm of the lines ’ Each of 
these questions must bo answered in tho negative The 
crescents, being precisely similar, must be understood 
as expressing, all of them, one and the same thing , and 
so all Prosodies have alwavs understood them and wished 
them to be understood They express, indeed, ‘ short ’ , 
but this word has all kinds of meanings It serves to 
represent (the reader is left to guess when) sometimes the 
half, sometimes the third, sometimes the fourth, some- 
times the sixth of ‘ long ’ , w'hile ‘ long ’ itself, in the books, 
IS left undefined and undesenbed. On the other hand, 
the horizontal accent, it may be said, expresses sufficiently 
well and unvaryingly the syllables which arc meant to 
be long It does nothing of the kind This horizontal 
accent is placed over the caesura (wherever, as in tho 
Latin Prosodies, the caesura is recogmzed) as well as over 
the ordinary long syllable, and implies anything and every- 
thing, 3 list as the crescent But grant that it does express 
the ordinary long syllables (leaving the caesura out of 
question), have I not given the identical expression by 
not employing any expression at all ’ In a word, while 
the Prosodies, with a certain number of accents express 
precisely nothing whatever, I, with scarcely half the number, 
have expressed everything which, in a system of accentua- 
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tion, demands expression In glancing at my mode m the 
lines of Mr Cranch it will be seen that it conveys not only 
the exact relation of the syllables and feet, among them- 
selves, in those particular lines, but their precise value 
in relation to any other existing or conceivable feet or 
syllables in any existing or conceivable system of rhythm 
The object of what we call scansion is the distmct mark- 
ing of the rhythmical flow Scansion with accents or 
perpendicular lines between the feet — that is to say, scansion 
hi/ the voice only — is scansion io the ear only , and all very 
good in its way. The written scansion addresses the ear 
through the eye In either case the object is the distinct 
marking of the rhythmical, musical, or reading flow There 
can be no other object, and there is none Of course, 
then, the scansion and the reading flow should go hand- 
in-hand The former must agree with the latter The 
former represents and expresses the latter , and is good 
or bad as it truly or falsely represents and expresses it 
If by the written scansion of a line w'e are not enabled to 
perceive any rhythm or music in the line, then either the 
line IS unrhythmical or the scansion false Apply all this 
to the English lines which we have quoted, at various 
IKiints, in the course of this article It will be found that the 
scansion exactly conveys the rhythm, and thus thoroughly 
liilhls the only purpose for which scansion is recjuired 
But let the scansion of the schools be applied to the 
Greek and Latin verse, and what result do w^e find ’ — that 
the verse is one thing ami the scansion quite another 
The ancient verse, read aloud, is in general musical, and 
occasionally veiij musical Scanned by the prosodial rules 
we can, for the most part, make nothing of it w'hatever 
In the case of the English verst*, the more emphatically wo 
dwell on the divisions between the feet, the more distmct is 
our perception of the kind of rhythm intended In the case 
of the Greek and Latin, the more we dwell the less distinct 
is this perception To make this clear by an example 

Maeceim*!, atavis editc regibus, 

O, et praesidium et dulce decus meum. 

Sunt quos curnculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos 
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Now in reading these lines, there is scarcely one person 
in a thousand who, if even ignorant of Latin, will not 
immediately feel and appreciate their flow — their music 
A prosodist, however, informs the public that the scansion 
runs thus 


Maere | naa ata | vis | edite | regibus | 

O et I pracsidi’ 1 et 1 dulce de | cos meuml 
Sunt quos | curricu | lo | pulver’ O | lympitum 
Oolle I giase ju | vat | metaque | fervidis | 

Evi I tata ro 1 tis | palmaquc | nobilis | 

Terra | rum dorm | nos | evehit | ad Deos | 

Nov I do not deny that we get a certain sort of music 
from the lines if wo read them accordmg to this scansion, 
but I msh to call attention to the fact that this scansion, 
and the certain sort of music which grows out of it, are 
entirely at war not only with the reading flow which any 
ordinary person would naturally give the lines, but with 
the reading flow universally given them, and never domed 
them, by even the most obstinate and stolid of scholars 

And now these questions are forced upon us ‘ Why 
exists this discrepancy between the modern verse with 
its scansion, and the ancient verse with its scansion ’ — 
‘ Why, in the former case, are there agreement and lejire- 
sentation, while in the latter there is neither the one nor 
the other ’ ’ or to come to the point, — ‘ How are ve to 
reconcile the ancient verse vith the scholastic scansion 
of it ’ This absolutely necessary conciliation — shall ve 
bring it about by supposing the scholastic scansion vrong 
because the ancient verse is right, or by maintaining that 
the ancient verse is wrong because the scholastic scansion 
IS not to be gainsaid '' 

Were we to adopt the latter mode of arranging the 
difficulty, we might, in some measure, at least simplify 
the expression of the arrangement by putting it thus 
Because the pedants have no eyes, therefore the old poets 
had no ears 

‘ But,’ say the gentlemen without the eyes, ‘ the scholastic 
scansion, although certainly not handed down to us in 
form from the old poets themselves (the gentlemen without 
the ears), is nevertheless deduced from certain facts which 
are supplied us by careful observation of the old poems.’ 
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And let us illustrate this strong position by an example 
from an American poet — who must be a poet of some 
eminence, or he will not answer the purpose Let us take 
Mr Alfred B Street. I remember these two lines of his 

His sinuous path, by blazes, wound 

Among trunks grouped m myriads round 

With the sense of these lines I have nothing to do When 
a poet IS in a ‘ fine frenzy he may as well imagine a large 
forest as a small one , and ‘ by blazes ’ is not intended for 
an oath My concern is with the rhythm, which is iambic 

Now let us suppose that, a thousand years hence, when 
the ‘ American language ’ is dead a learned prosodist 
should be deducing, from ‘ careful observation ’ of our 
best poets, a system of scansion for our poetry And let 
us suppose that this prosodist had so little dependence 
in the generality and immntability of the laws of Nature, 
as to assume in the outset, that, because we lived a thousand 
years befoie his time, and made use of steam-engines 
instead of mesmeric balloons, we must therefore have had 
a very singular fashion of mouthing our vowels, and 
altogether of Hudsonizing our verse And let us suppose 
that with these and other fundamental propositions care- 
fully put away in his brain, he should arrive at the line, — 

Among I trunks grouped | in my | riads round 
Finding it an obviously iambic rhythm, he would divide 
it as above , and observing that ‘ trunks ’ made the first 
member of an iambus, he would call it short, as Mr Street 
intended it to be Now farther, if instead of admittmg the 
possibility that Mr Street (who by that time would be 
called Street simply, just as we say Homer) — that Mr 
Street might have been in the habit of writing carelessly, 
as the poets of the prosodist’s own era did, and as all poets 
will do (on account of being geniuses), — instead of admit- 
ting this, suppose the learned scholar should make a ‘ rule ’ 
and put it in a book, to the effect that, in the American 
verse, the vowel u, when found imbedded among nine con- 
sonants, was short, what, under such circumstances, would 
the sensible people of the scholar’s day have a right not 
only to think but to say of that scholar"^ — why, that he 
was ‘ a fool — by blazes ' ’ 
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I have put an extreme case, but it strikes at the root 
of the error The ‘ rules ’ are grounded in ‘ authority ’ , 
and this ‘ authority ’—can any one tell us what it means ’ 
or can any one suggest anything that it may not mean 
Is it not clear that the ‘ scholai ’ above referred to, might 
as readily have deduced from authority a totally false 
system as a partially true one ' To deduce from authority 
a consistent prosody of the ancient metres would indeed 
have been Miithin the limits of the barest possibility , and 
the task has not been accomplished, for the reason that it 
demands a species of ratiocination altogether out of keeping 
with the brain of a bookworm A rigid scrutiny will show 
that the very few ' rules ’ which have not as many excep- 
tions as examples, aie those which have, by accident, 
their true bases not in authority, but in the omniprevalent 
laws of syllabification , such, for example, as the rule 
which declares a vowel before two consonants to be long 
In a word, the grtiss confusion and antagonism of the 
scholastic piosody, as well as its marked inapplicability 
to the reading flow of the rhythms it pretends to illustrate, 
aie attributable, first, to the utter absence of natural 
principle as a guide in the investigations which have been 
undertaken by inadequate men , and secondly to the, 
neglect of the obvious consideration that the ancient poems, 
which have been the criteria throughout, were the work ot 
men who must have written as loosely, and with as little 
definitive system , as ourselves 

Were Horace alive to-day, he would divide for us his 
farst Ode thus, and ‘ make great eyes ’ when assured by 
prosodists that he had no business to make any such 
division — 

Mdecciiafa j atavis j edite | regibus J 
22 22 22 2 2 

0 ct prde 1 tiidiuzn et j dulce de ] cuh meum | 

^22 3^3 22 22 

Sunt quos cur | nculo | puiverem f) | ]ympicum 1 

22 22 133 22 

Collegisse | juva-t \ metaque ( fervidis ] 

^111 22 22 
Evitatd I ioti8 { palmaque | nobiliB j 
111 2 2 2 2 
Terrarum f dominos ( cvehit \ ad Doos | 

22 22 22 22 

Read by this scansion, the flow is preserved , and the 
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more we dwell on the divisions, the more the intended 
rhythm becomes apparent Moreover, the feet have all 
the same time ; while, in the scholastic scansion, trochees 
— admitted tiochees — are absurdly employed as equivalents 
to spondees and dactyls. The books declare, for instance, 
that Golle, which begins the fourth line, is a trochee, and 
seem to be gloriously unconscious that to put a trochee 
in opposition with a longer foot, is to violate the inviolable 
principle of all music, time 

It will be said, however, by ‘ some people that I have 
no business to make a dactyl out of such obviously long 
syllables as sunt, qnos, cur Certainly I have no business 
to do so I never do so And Horace should not have 
done so But he did Mr Bryant and Mr Longfellow 
do the same thing every day. And merely because these 
gentlemen, now and then forget themselves m this way, 
it would be hard if some future prosodist should insist 
upon twisting the ‘ Thanatopsis ’ or the ‘ Spanish Student ’, 
into a pimble of trochees, spondees, and dactyls 

It may be said also, by some other jieople, that in the 
ivord deciis 1 hav’e succee<lcd no better than the books, 
in making the scansional agree with the reading flow , 
and that decus was not jironounced decas I reply, that 
there can be no doubt of the word having been pronounced, 
in this case, decas It must be observed, that the Latin 
inflection, or variation of a word in its terminating syllable, 
caused the Roman.s — must have caused them — to pay 
greater attention to the termination of a W'ord than to 
its commentemont, or than we do to the terminations 
of our words The end of the Latin word established that 
relation of the word with other words which we establish 
by prepositions or auxiliary verbs Therefore, it would 
seem infinitely less odd to them than it does to us, to dwell 
at any time, for any slight purpose, abnormally, on a 
terminating syllable In verse, this license — scarcely 
a license — would be frequently admitted These ideas 
unlock the secret of such lines as the 

Litorcis iiigcns mventa sub ilioi6«5 sus, 

and the 

Partununt monies , nascetuT riditu2u« mui, 

which I quoted, some time ago, while speaking of rhyme 
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As regards the prosodial elisions, such as that of rem 
before 0, in pidverem Olymptcum, it is really difficult to 
understand how so dismally silly a notion could have 
entered the brain even of a pedant. Were it demanded 
of me why the books cut off one vowel before another, 
I might say It is, perhaps, because the books think that, 
since a bad reader is so apt to slide the one vowel into the 
other at any rate, it is just as well to print them ready- 
dided But in the case of the terminating m, which is 
the most readily pronounced of all consonants (as the 
infantile mamma will testify), and the most impossible 
to cheat the ear of by any .system of sliding — in the case 
of the m, I should be driven to reply that, to the best of 
my belief, the prosodists did the thing, because they had 
a fancy for doing it, and wished to see how funny it would 
look after it was done The thinking reader will perceive 
that from the great facility with which em may be enun- 
ciated it IS admirably suited to form one of the rapid short 
syllables m the bastard dactyl (pulverem 0) , but because 

T 3 

Iho books had no conception of a bastard dactyl, they 
knocked it on the head at once — by cutting off its tail ' 

Let me now give a specimen of the true scansion of another 
Horatian measuie — embodying an instance of proper 
elision 

Integer | vitae | scolcrisqiie | purus | 

2 2 3 J J 

Non eget [ Maun | jaculis ne | que arcu | 

2 2 ^ 1 a 

Nec vene | natis | gravida sa | gittis | 

^22 J 3 3 

Nuset pha I rttra 
2 2 

Here the rt'gulai recurrence of the bastard dactyl gives 
great animation to the rhythm The e before the a in 
que arcu, is, almost of sheer necessity, cut off — that is to 
say, run into the a so as to preserve the spondee But 
even this license it would have been better not to take 
Had I space, nothing would afford me greater pleasure 
than to proceed with the scansion of all the ancient rhythms, 
and to show bow easily, by the help of common-sense, the 
intended music of each and all can be rendered instanta- 
neously apparent But I have already overstepped my 
limits, and must bring this paper to an end. 
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It will never do, however, to omit all mention of the 
heroic hexameter 

I began the ‘ processes ’ by a suggestion of the spondee 
as the first step toward verse But the innate monotony 
of the spondee has caused its disappearance, as the basis 
of rhythm, from all modem poetry Wo may say, indeed, 
that the French heroic — the most wretchedly monotonous 
verse in existence — is, to all intents and purposes, spondaic 
But it IS not designedly spondaic — and if the French were 
ever to examine it at all, they would no doubt pronounce 
it iambic It must be observed that the French language 
18 strangely peculiar in this point^ — that it is withovt 
accentuation, and consequently without verse The genius 
of the people, rather than the structure of the tongue, 
declares that their words are, for the most part, enunciated 
with a uniform dwelling on each syllable For example, 
we say ‘ syllabification ’ A Frenchman would say syl-la-bi- 
fi-ca-ti-on , dwelling on no one of the syllables with any 
noticeable particularity Here again I put an extreme 
case, in order to be well understood , but the general fact 
IS as I give it — that, comparatively, the French have no 
accentuation And there can be nothing worth the name 
of verse without Therefore, the French have no verse 
worth the name — which is the fact, put in sufficiently 
plain terms Their iambic rhythm so superabounds in 
absolute spondees, as to warrant me in calling its basis 
spondaic , but French is the only modern tongue which 
has any rhythm w'lth such basis , and even in the French, 
it IS, as I have said, unintentional 

Admitting, however, the validity of my suggestion, 
that the spondee was the first approach to verse, we should 
expect to find, first, natural spondees (words each forming 
just a spondee) most abundant m the most ancient 
languages , and, secondly, we should expect to find 
spondees forming the basis of the most ancient rhythms 
These expectations are in both cases confirmed 

Of the Greek hexameter, the intentional basis is spondaic 
The dactyls are the variation of the theme It will be observed 
that there is no absolute certainty about their points of 
interposition The penultimate foot, it is true, is usually 
a dactyl , but not uniformly so , while the ultimate, on 
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which the ear lingers, is always a spondee Even that the 
penultimate is usually a dactyl may be clearly referred to 
the necesHitv of winding up with the distinctive spondee' 
In corroboration of this idea, again, we should look to find 
the penultimate spondee most usual in the most ancient 
verse , and, accordingly, we find it more frequent in the 
Greek tlian m the Latin hexameter 

But besides all this, spondees are not only more prevalent 
m the heroic hexameter than dactyls, but occur to such an 
extent as is even unpleasant to modern ears, on account 
of monotony. What the modern chiefly appreciates and 
admires in the Greek hexameter, is the melody of the 
abundant vowel sounds The Latin hexameteis really 
please very few moderns — although so many pretend to 
fall into ecstasies about them In the hexameters quoted, 
several pages ago, from Silius Italicus, the preponderance 
of the spondee is strikingly manifest Besides the natural 
spondees of the Greek and Latin, numerous artificial ones 
anse in the verse of these tongues on account of the ten- 
dency which inflection has to throw full accentuation on 
terminal syllables , and the preponderance of the spondee 
IS farther insured by the comparative infrequency of the 
small prepositions which we have to serve us instead of 
case, and also the absence of the diminutive auxiliary 
verbs with which we have to eke out the exjiression of our 
pnmary ones These are the monosyllables whose abun- 
dance serve to stamp the poetic genius of a language as 
tnpping or dactylic 

Now, paying no attention to these facts. Sir Philip 
Sidney, Professor Longfellow, and innumerable other 
persons more or less modern, have busied themselves in 
construetmg what they suppose to be ‘ English hexameters 
on the model of the Greek ’ The only difficulty was that 
(even leaving out of question the melodious masses of 
vowels) these gentlemen never could get their English 
hexameters to sound Greek Did thev' look Greek ’ — that 
should have been the query , and the reply might have 
led to a solution of the riddle In placmg a copy of ancient 
hexameters side by side with a copy (m similar type) of 
such hexameters as Professor Longfellow, or Professor 
Felton, or the Frogpondian Professors collectively, are in 
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the shameful practice of composing ‘ on the model of the 
Greek it will be seen that the latter (hexarneteis, not 
professors) are about one third longer to the eye, on an 
average, than the former The more abundant dactyls 
make the difference And it is the greater number of 
spondees in the Greek than in the English — in the ancient 
than in the modern tongue — ^which has caused it to fall 
out that while these eminent scholars were groping about 
in the dark for a Greek hexameter, which is a spondaic 
rhythm varied now and then by dactyls, they merely 
stumbled, to the lasting scandal of scholarship, over 
something which, on account of its long-leggedness, we 
may as well term a Feltonian hexameter, and which is 
a dactylic rhythm, interrupted, rarely, by artificial spondees 
which are no spondees at all, and which are curiously 
thrown in by the heels at all kinds of impioper and im- 
pertinent points 

Here is a specimen of the Longfellownian hexameter 

Also the I church with | iii was a | domed for | this was the | season 
In which the I young their | parents’ | hojie and the | loved ones of | 
Heaven | 

Should at the | foot of the j altar re | new the | vows of their | baptism | 
Therefore each | nook and | corner was | swept and | cleanecl and the | 
dust was I 

Blown from the | walls and | ceiling and | from the | oil-painted j benches| 

Mr Longfellow is a man of imagination — but can he imagine 
that any individual, with a propel understanding of the 
danger of lock-]aw', would make the attempt of twasting 
his mouth into the shape necessait for the emission of 
such spondees as ‘ parewfs ’, and ’ from the ’, or such 
dactyls as ‘ cleaned and the ’, and ‘ loved ones of ’ ’ 

‘ Baptism ’ IS b> no means a bad spondee — ^perhaps because 
it happens to be a dactyl , — of all the rest, however, I am 
dreadfully ashamed 

But these feet — dactyls and spondees, all togothei — 
should thus be put at once into their proper position 

‘ Also, the church witliiii was adorned , for this was the season in 
which the young, their parents’ hope, and the loved ones of Heaven, 
should, at the foot of the altar, renew the vows of their baptism There- 
fore each nook and corner was swept and cleaned , and the dust was 
blown from the walls and ceiling, and from the oil painted benches ’ 
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There ' — ^That is respectable prose , and it will incur 
no danger of ever getting its character ruined by anybody’s 
mistaking it for verse 

But even when we let these modem hexameters go, 
as Greek, and merely hold them fast m their proper 
character of Longfellownian, or Feltonian, or Frogpondian, 
we must still condemn them as having been committed 
in a radical misconception of the philosophy of verse 
The spondee, as I observed, is the theme of the Greek line 
Most of the ancient hexameters begin with spondees, for 
the reason that the spondee is the theme , and the ear is 
filled with it as with a burden Now the Feltonian dactylics 
have, in the same way, dactyls for the theme, and most 
of them begin with dactyls^ — ^which is all very proper if 
not very Greek, — ^but, unhappilv, the one pomt at which 
they are very Greek is that pomt, precisely, at which they 
should be nothing but Feltonian They alwavs close with 
what IS meant for a spondee To be consistently sillv, they 
should die olf in a dactyl 

That a truly Greek hexameter cannot, however, be 
readily composed in English, is a proposition which I am 
by no means mclined to admit I think I could manage 
the point myself For example 

Do tell ' I when may we | hope to make | men of sense ) out of the | 
Pundits I 

Bom and brought | up with their | snouts deep | down m the | mud of 
the I Frog-pond ’ | 

Why ask ? I who ever j yet saw | money made | out of a | fat old | 

Jew, or I downright | upnght | nutmegs ] out of a | pine knot "> | 

The proper spondee predominance is here preserved 
Some of the dactyls are not so good as I could wish — but, 
upon the whole, the rhythm is very decent — to say nothing 
of its excellent sense 
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PREFACE 


Upon my return to the Umted States a few months ago, 
after the extraordinary senes of adventure in the South 
Seas and elsewhere, of which an account is given in the 
following pages, accident threw me into the society of several 
gentlemen in Richmond, Va , who felt deep interest m all 
matters relating to the regions I had visited, and who were 
constantly urging it upon me, as a duty, to give my narra- 
tive to the public I had several reasons, however, for 
declining to do so, some of which were of a nature altogether 
pnvate, and concern no person but myself , others not 
so much so One consideration which deterred me was, 
that, having kept no journal during a greater portion of the 
tune in which I was absent, I feared I should not be able to 
write, from mere memory, a statement so minute and con- 
nected as to have the appearance of that truth it would 
really possess, barring only the natural and unavoidable 
exaggeration to which all of us are prone when detailing 
events which have had powerful influence in excitmg the 
imaginative faculties Another reason was, that the 
incidents to bo narrated were of a nature so positively 
marvellous, that, unsupported as my assertions must 
necessarily be (except by the evidence of a single individual, 
and he a half-breed Indian), I could onlv hope for belief 
among mv family, and those of mv friends who have had 
reason, through life, to put faith m my veracity — the 
})iobabilitv being that the pubhc at large would regard 
what I should put forth as merelj'’ an impudent and 
ingenious fiction A distrust in my own abilities as a WTiter 
w as, nevertheless, one of the pnncipal causes which prevented 
me from complying with the suggestions of my advisers 
Among those gentlemen in Virgima who expressed the 
greatest interest in my statement, more paiticularly in 
regard to that portion of it which related to the Antarctic 
Ocean, waa Mr Poe, lately editor of the ‘ Southern Liteiary 
Messengei ’, a monthly magazme, published by Mr Thomas 
W White, in the city oi Richmond He strongly advised 
me, among others, to prepare at once a full account of 
w'hat I had seen and undergone, and trust to the shrewdness 
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and common-senhe of the public — insisting, with great 
plausibility that however roughly, as regards mere author- 
ship, my book should be got up, its very uncouthness, if 
there were any, would give it all the better chance of being 
received as truth 

Notwithstanding this representation, I did not make 
up my mind to do as he suggested He afterward proposed 
(finding that I would not stir m the matter) that I should 
allow him to draw up, in his own words, a narrative of 
the earlier portion of my adventures, from facts afforded 
by myself, publishing it in the Southern Messenger under the 
garb of fiction To this, perceiving no objection, I consented, 
stipulating only that my real name should be retamed 
Two numbers of the pretended fiction appeared, conse- 
quently, in the Messenger for January and Februarv 
(1837), and, in order that it might certainly be regarded 
as fiction, the name of Mr Poe was affixed to the articles 
in the table of contents of the magazine 

The manner in which this ruse was received has induced 
me at length to undertake a regular compilation and 
publication of the adventures in question , for I found 
that, in spite of the air of fable which had been so ingeniously 
thrown around that portion of my statement which 
appeared m the Messenger (without altering or distorting 
a single fact), the public were still not at all disposed to 
receive it as fable, and several letters were sent to Mr 
P ’s address, distinctly expressing a conviction to the con- 
trary I thence concluded that the facts of my narrative 
would prove of such a nature as to carry with them sufficient 
evidence of their own authenticity, and that I had conse- 
quently little to fear on the score of popular incredulity 

This expose bemg made, it will be seen at once how much 
of what follows I claim to be my own writing , and it will 
also be understood that no fact is misrepresented m the 
first few pages which wore written by Mr Poe Even to 
those readers who have not seen the Messenger, it will be 
unnecessary to point out where his portion ends and my 
own commences , the difference in pomt of style will be 
readily perceived 


New York, July, 1838 


A G. Pym. 
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CHAPTER I 

My name is Arthur Gordon Pym My father was a 
respectable trader in sea-stores at Nantucket, where T 
was bom My maternal grandfather was an attorney in 
good practice He was fortunate in everything, and had 
speculated very successfully in stocks of the Edgarton 
New Bank, as it was formerly called By these and other 
means he had managed to lay by a tolerable sum of money 
He was more attached to myself, I believe, than to any 
other person in the world, and I expected to inherit the 
most of his property at his death He sent me, at six 
years of age, to the school of old Mr Ricketts, a gentleman 
with only one arm, and of eccentnc manners — he is well 
known to almost every person who has visited New Bedford 
I stayed at his school until I was sixteen, when I left him 
for Mr E Ronald’s academy on the hill Here I became 
intimate with the son of Mr Barnard, a sea captain, who 
generally sailed in the employ of Lloyd and Vredenburgh — 
Mr Barnard is also very well known in New Bedford, and 
has many relations, I am certain, in Edgarton His son 
was named Augustus, and he was neailv tw'o years older 
than myself He had been on a whaling voyage with his 
father in the John Donaldson, and was always talking 
to me of his adventures in the South Pacihc Ocean I used 
frequently' to go home with him, and remain all day, and 
sometimes all night We occupied the same bed, and he 
would be sure to keep me awake until almost light, telling 
me stones of the natives of the Island of Tinian, and other 
places he had visited in his tiavels At last I could not 
help being interested in what he said, and by degrees I 
felt the greatest desire to go to sea I owned a sail-boat 
called the Ariel, and worjih about seventy-five dollars 
She had a half deck oi cuddy, and was rigged sloop-fashion 
— I forget her tonnage, but she would hold ten persons 
without much crowding In this boat we were in the habit 
of going on some of the maddest freaks in the world , and, 
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when I now think of them, it appears to me a thousand 
wonders that I am alive to-day 

I will relate one of these adventures by way of intro- 
duction to a longer and more momentous narrative One 
night there was a party at Mr Barnard’s, and both Augustus 
and myself were not a little intoxicated towards the close 
of it As usual, in such cases, I took part of his bed in 
preference to going home He went to sleep, as I thought, 
very quietly (it being near one when the party broke up), 
and without saying a word on his favouiite topic It 
might have been half an hour from the time of our getting 
in bed, and I was just about falling into a doze, when 
he suddenly started up, and swoie with a terrible oath 
that he would not go to sleep for any Arthiii Pym in 
Christendom, when there was so glorious a breeze from 
the south-west I never was so astonished in my life, not 
knowing what he intended, and thinking that the wanes 
and liquors he had drunk had set him entirely beside 
himself He piooeeded to talk very coolly, however, 
saving he knew that I supposed him intoxicated, but that 
he was iK'ver more sober in his life He was only tiled, 
he added, of Bing in bed on such a fine night like a dog, 
and was determined to get up and dress, and go out on 
a frolic with the boat I can hardly tell what possessed 
me, but the words were no sooner out of his mouth than 
I felt a thrill of the greatest excitement and pleasure, and 
thought his mad idea one of the most delightful and most 
reasonable things m the world It was blowing almost 
a gale, and the weather was very cold — it being late in 
October I sprang out of bed, nevertheless, in a kind of 
ecstasy, and told him I was quite as brave as himself, and 
quite as tired as he was of lying in bed like a dog, and quite 
as ready for any fun or frolic as any Augustus Barnard 
in Nantucket 

We lost no time in getting on our clothes and hurr3ang 
down to the boat She was lying at the old decayed wharf 
by the lumber-yard of Pankey & Co , and almost thumping 
her sides out against the rough logs Augustus got into 
her and bailed her, for she was nearly half full of water 
This being done, we hoisted jib and mainsail, kept full, 
and started boldly out to sea 
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The wind, as I before said, blew freshly from the south- 
west The night was very clear and cold. Augustus had 
taken the helm, and I stationed myself by the mast, on 
the deck of the cuddy We flew along at a great rate — 
neither of us having said a word since castmg loose from the 
wharf. I now asked my companion what course he intended 
to steer, and what time he thought it probable we should 
get back. He whistled for a few minutes, and then said 
crustily, ‘ 1 am going to sea — you may go home if you think 
proper ’ Turning my eyes upon him, I perceived at once 
that, m spite of his assumed nonchalance, he was greatly 
agitated I could see him distinctly by the light of the 
moon — his face was paler than any marble, and his hand 
shook so excessively that he could scarcely retain hold of 
the tiller. I found that something had gone VTong, and 
became seriously alarmed. At this period I knew little 
about the management of a boat, and was now depending 
entirely upon the nautical skill of my friend The wmd, 
too, had suddenly increased, and we ivere fast gcttmg out 
of the lee of the land — still I was ashamed to betray any 
trepidation, and for almost half an hour maintained a 
resolute silence I could stand it no longer, howevei , and 
sjioke to Augustus about the propriety of turning back 
As before, it was nearly a minute before he made answer, 
or took any notice of my suggestion ‘ By-and-by,’ said 
he at length — ‘ time enough — home by-and-by.’ I had 
expected such a reply, but there was something in the 
tone of these words which filled me with an indescribable 
feeling of dread I agam looked at the speaker attentively. 
His lips were perfectly livid, and his knees shook so violently 
together, that he seemed scarcely able to stand ‘ For 
God’s sake, Augustus,’ I screamed, now heartily frightened, 

‘ what ads you — what is the matter — what are you 
going to do ’ ‘ Mattel ' ’ he stammered, m the greatest 

apparent surprise, letting go the tiller at the same moment, 
and falling forward into the bottom of the boat — ‘ matter • 
— why, nothing is the — matter — agoing home — d-d-don’t 
you see ’ ’ The whole truth now' flashed upon me I flew 
to him and raised him up He was drunk — beastly drunk 
— he could no longer either stand, speak, or see His eyes 
were perfectly glazed , and as I let him go in the extremity 
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of my despair, he rolled like a mere log into the bilge- water 
from which I had lifted him It was evident that, durmg 
the evening, he had drunk far more than I suspected, and 
that his conduct in bed had been the result of a highly- 
concentrated state of intoxication — a state which, like 
madness, frequently enables the victim to imitate the 
outward demeanour of one in perfect possession of his senses 
The coolness of the night air, however, had had its usual 
effect — the mental energy began to yield before its influence 
— and the confused perception which he no doubt then had 
of his perilous situation had assisted in hastening the 
catastrophe He was now thoroughly insensible, and there 
was no probability that he would be otherwise for many 
hours 

It IS hardly possible to conceive the extremity of my 
terror The fumes of the wine lately taken had evaporated, 
leaving me doubly timid and irresolute I knew that I 
was altogether incapable of managing the boat, and that 
a fierce wind and strong ebb tide were hurrying us to 
destruction A storm was evidently gathering behind us , 
we had neither compass nor provisions , and it was clear 
that, if we held our present course, we should be out of 
sight of land before daybreak. These thoughts, with a 
crowd of others equally fearful, flashed through my mind 
with a bewildering rapidity, and for some moments 
paralyzed me beyond the possibility of making any exertion 
The boat was going through the water at a terrible rate — 
full before the wind — ^no reef in either jib or mainsail — 
running her bows completely under the foam It was 
a thousand wonders she did not broach to — ^Augustus 
having let go the tiller, as I said before, and I being too 
much agitated to think of taking it myself By good luck, 
however, she kept steady, and gradually I recovered some 
degree of presence of mind Still the wind was increasing 
fearfully , and whenever we rose from a plunge forward, 
the sea behmd fell combing over our counter, and deluged 
us with water I was so utterly benumbed, too, in every 
limb, as to be nearly unconscious of sensation At length 
I summoned up the resolution of despair, and rushing to 
the mainsail, let it go by the run As might have been 
expected, it flew over the bows, and, getting drenched 
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with water, earned away the mast short off by the board 
This latter accident alone saved me from instant destruction 
Under the jib only, I now boomed along before the wind, 
shipping heavy seas occasionally, but relieved from the 
terror of immediate death I took the helm, and breathed 
with greater freedom, as I found that there yet remained 
to us a chance of ultimate escape Augustus still lay 
senseless in the bottom of the boat , and as there was 
imminent danger of his drowning (the water being nearly 
a foot deep just where he fell), I contrived to raise him 
partially up, and keep him in a sitting position, by passmg 
a rope round his waist, and lashing it to a ringbolt in the 
deck of the ciiddy Having thus arranged everything as 
well as I could in my chilled and agitated condition, I 
recommended myself to God, and made up my mind to 
bear whatever might happen with all the fortitude in my 
power 

Hardly had I come to this resolution, when, suddenly, 
a loud and long scream or yell, as if from the throats 
of a thousand demons, seemed to pervade the whole 
atmosphere around and above the boat Never while I 
live shall I forget the intense agony of terror I experienced 
at that moment My hair stood erect on my head — I felt 
the blood congealing in my veins— my heart ceased utterly 
to beat, and without having once raised my eyes to learn 
the source of my alarm, I tumbled headlong and insensible 
upon the body of my fallen companion 

I found myself, upon i-eviving, in the cabin of a large 
whaling-ship (the Penguin) bound to Nantucket Several 
persons were standing over me, and Augustus, paler than 
death, was busily occupied in chafing my hands Upon 
seeing me open my eyes, his exclamations of gratitude and 
joy excited alternate laughter and tears from the rough- 
looking personages who were present The mystery of 
our being in existence was now soon explained. We had 
been run down by the whaling-ship, which was close 
hauled, beating up to Nantucket with every sail she could 
venture to set, and consequently running almost at right 
angles to our own course Several men were on the look- 
out forward, but did not perceive our boat until it was an 
impossibility to avoid coming in contact — their shouts 
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of warning upon seeing us were what so terribly alarmed 
me The huge ship, I was told, rode immediately over 
us with as much ease as our own little vessel would have 
passed over a feather, and without the least perceptible 
impediment to her progress Not a scream arose from the 
deck of the victim — ^there w'as a slight grating sound to 
be heard mingling with the roar of wind and water, as the 
frail bark which was swallowed up rubbed for a moment 
along the keel of her destroyer — but this was all. Thinkmg 
our boat (which it will be remembered was dismasted) 
some mere shell cut adrift as useles.s, the eajitain (Captain 
E. T. V Block of New London) was for proceeding on his 
course without troubling himself further about the matter 
Luckily, there were two of the look-out who swore positively 
to having seen some person at our helm, and represented 
the possibility of yet saving him A discussion ensued, 
when Block grow angry, and, after a while, said that ‘ it 
was no busmess of his to bo eternally uatching for egg- 
shells , that the ship should not put about for any such 
nonsense , and if there was a man run down, it was nobody’s 
fault but his own — he might drown and be d — d ’, or some 
language to that efiect Henderson, the first mate, now 
took the matter up, being justly indignant , as well as the 
whole ship’s crew, at a .speech evincing such a degree of 
heartless atrocity He spoke plainly, seeing himself upheld 
by the men, told the captain he considered liim a fit subject 
for the gallows, and that he would disobey his orders if 
he were hanged for it the moment he set his foot on shore 
He strode aft, jostling Block (who turned very pale and 
made no answer) on one side, and .seizing the helm, gave 
the word, in a firm voice, Hard-a-lee > The men flew to 
their post.s, and the ship ivcnt cleverly about All this 
had occupied nearly five minutes, and it was supposed to 
be hardly within the bounds of possibility that any indivi- 
dual could be saved — allowing any to have been on board 
the boat Yet, as the reader has seen, both Augustus and 
myself were rescued , and our deliverance seemed to have 
been brought about by two of those almost inconceivable 
pieces of good fortune which are attributed by the wise 
and pious to the special interference of Providence 

While the ship was yet in stays, the mate lowered the 
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jolly-bolt and jumped into her with the very two men, 
I believe, who spoke up as having seen me at the helm. 
They had ]ust left the lee of the vessel (the moon still 
shining brightly) when she made a long and heavy roll 
to windward, and Henderson, at the same moment, startmg 
up in his seat, bawled out to his crew to back water. He 
would say nothing else — ^repeating his cry impatiently, 
back water I back water > The men put back as speedily 
as possible ; but by this time the ship had gone round, 
and gotten fully under headway, although all hands on 
board were making great exeitions to take in sail. In 
despite of the danger of the attempt, the mate clung to the 
main-chains as soon as they came within his reach Another 
huge lurch now brought the starboard side of the vessel 
out of the water nearly as far as her keel, when the cause 
of his anxiety was rendered obvious enough The body 
of a man was seen to be affixed in the most singular manner 
to the smooth and shining bottom (the Penguin was 
coppered and copper-fastened), and beating violently 
against it with every movement of the hull. After several 
ineffectual efforts, made during the lurches of the ship, 
and at the imminent risk of swamping the boat, I was 
finally disengaged from my perilous situation and taken 
on board — for the body proved to be my own It appeared 
that one of the timber-bolts having started and broken 
a passage through the copper, it had arrested my progress 
as I passed under the ship, and fastened me in so extra- 
ordinary a manner to her bottom The head of the bolt 
had made its way through the collar of the green baize 
jacket I had on, and through the back part of my neck, 
forcing itself out between two smews and just below the 
right ear. I was immediately put to bed — although life 
seemed to be totally extinct There was no surgeon on 
board. The captain, however, treated me with every 
attention — to make amends, I presume, in the eyes of 
his crew, for his atrocious behaviour in the previous portion 
of the adventure 

In the meantime, Henderson had again put off from the 
ship, although the wind was now blowing almost a hurricane 
He had not been gone many mmutes when he fell in with 
some fragments of our boat and shortly afterwards one 
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of the men with him asserted that he could distinguish 
a cry for help at intervals amid the roarmg of the tempest 
This induced the hardy seamen to persevere in their search 
for more than half an hour, although repeated signals to 
return were made them by Captain Block, and although 
every moment on the water in so frail a boat was fraught 
to them with the most imminent and deadly peril Indeed, 
it is nearly impossible to conceive how the small jolly they 
were m could have escaped destruction for a single instant 
She was built, however, for the whaling service, and was 
fitted, as I have since had reason to believe, with air-boxes, 
in the maimer of some life-boats used on the coast of Wales 
After searching in vain for about the period of time just 
mentioned, it was determined to get back to the ship 
They had scarcely made this resolve when a feeble cry 
arose from a dark object that floated rapidly by They 
pursued and soon ov'ertook it It proved to be the entire 
deck of the Ariel’s cuddy Augustus was struggling near 
it, apparently in the last agonies Upon getting hold of 
him it was found that he was attached by a rope to the 
floating timber This rope, it will be remembered, I had 
myself tied round his waist, and made fast to a ringbolt, 
for the purpose of keeping him in an upright position, and 
my so domg, it appeared, had been ultimately the means 
of preserving his life The Ariel was slightly put together, 
and in going down her frame naturally went to pieces , 
the deck of the cuddy, as might have been expected, was 
lifted, by the force of the water rushing in, entirely from 
the mam timbers, and floated (with other fragments, no 
doubt) to the surface — Augustus was buoyed up with it, 
and thus escaped a terrible death 

It was more than an hour after being taken on board 
the Penguin before he could give any account of himself, 
or be made to comprehend the nature of the accident which 
had befallen our boat At length he became thoroughly 
aroused, and spoke much of his sensations while in the 
water. Upon his first attainmg any degree of consciousness, 
he found himself beneath the surface, whirling round and 
round with inconceivable rapidity, and with a rope wound 
in three or four folds tightly about his neck In an instant 
afterwards he felt himself gomg rapidly upward, when, 
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his head striking violently against a hard substance, he 
again relapsed into insensibility Upon once more reviving 
he was in fuller possession of his reason — this was still, 
however, in the greatest degree clouded and confused. He 
now knew that some accident had occurred, and that he 
was in the water, although his mouth was above the surface, 
and he could breathe with some freedom Possibly, at 
this period, the deck was drifting rapidly before the wind 
and drawing him after it, as he floated upon his back 
Of course, as long as he could have retained this position, 
it would have been nearly impossible that he should be 
drowned Presently a surge threw him directly athwart 
the deck , and this post he endeavoured to mamtam, 
screammg at intervals for help Just before he was dis- 
covered by Mr Henderson, he had been obliged to relax 
his hold through exhaustion, and, fallmg into the sea, had 
given himself up for lost During the whole period of 
his struggles he had not the faintest recollection of the 
Artel, nor of any matters in connection with the source 
of his disaster A vague feeling of terror and despair had 
taken entire jiosses&ion of his faculties When he was 
finally picked up, every power of his mind had failed him , 
and, as before said, it was nearly an hour after gettmg 
on board the Penguin before he became fully aware of 
his condition In regard to myself — I was resuscitated 
from a state bordering very nearly upon death (and after 
every other means had been tried in vain for three hours 
and a half) by vigorous friction with flannels bathed in 
hot oil— a proceeding suggested by Augustus The wound 
in my neck, although of an ugly appearance, proved of 
little real consequence, and I soon recovered from its 
effects 

The Penguin got into port about tune o’clock in the 
morning, after encountermg one of the severest gales ever 
experienced off Nantucket Both Augustus and myself 
managed to appear at Mr Barnard’s in time for breakfast 
— which, luckily, was somewhat late, owing to the party 
over night I suppose all at the table were too much 
fatigued themselves to notice our jaded appearance — 
of course, it would not have borne a very rigid scrutiny 
Schoolboys, however, can accomplish wonders in the way 
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of deception, and I verily believe not one of our friends in 
Nantucket had the slightest suspicion that the terrible 
story told by some sailors in town of their having run 
down a vessel at sea and drowned some thirty or forty 
poor devils, had reference either to the And, my companion, 
or myself We two have since very frequently talked the 
matter over — but never without a shudder. Ixi one of our 
conversations Augustus frankly confessed to me, that in 
his whole life he had at no time experienced so excruciating 
a sense of dismay, as when on board our little boat he first 
discovered the extent of his intoxication, and felt himself 
sinking beneath its influence. 


CHAPTER II 

In no alfairs of mere prejudice, pro or ton, do we deduce 
inferences with entire certainty, even from the most simple 
data It might be supposed that a catastrophe such as I 
have just related would have effectually cooled my incipient 
passion for the sea On the contrary, I never experienced 
a more ardent longing for the wild adventures incident 
to the life of a navigator than within a week after our 
miraculous deliverance This short period proved amply 
long enough to erase from my memory the shadows, .and 
bring out m vivid light all the pleasurably exciting points of 
colour, all the picturesqueness of the late perilous accident 
My conversations with Augustus grew daily more frequent 
and more intensely full of interest He had a manner of 
relating his stories of the ocean (more than one-half of 
which I now suspect to have been sheer fabrications) well 
adapted to have weight with one of my enthusiastic 
temperament and somewhat gloomy, although glowing, 
imagination It is strange, too, that he most strongfy 
enlisted my feelmgs in behalf of the life of a seaman, when 
he depicted Ins more terrible moments of suffering and 
despair For the bright side of the pamting I had a limited 
sympathy My visions were of shipwreck and famine , 
of death or captivity among barbarian hordes , of a life- 
time dragged out in sorrow and tears, upon some gray 
and desolate rock, in an ocean unapproachable and un- 
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known Such visions or desires — for they amounted to 
desires — are common, I have since been assured, to the 
whole numerous race of the melancholy among men — at 
the time of which I speak I regarded them only as prophetic 
glimpses of a destiny which I felt myself in a measure 
bound to fulfil Augustus thoroughly entered into my 
state of mind. It is probable, indeed, that our intimate 
communion had resulted in a partial interchange of 
character. 

About eighteen months after the period of the Ariel’s 
disaster, the firm of Lloyd and Vredenburgh (a house 
connected in some manner with the Messieurs Enderby, 
I believe, of Liverpool) were engaged m repairmg and 
fitting out the brig Grampus for a whaling voyage She 
was an old hulk, and scarcely seaworthy when all was 
done to her that could be done I hardly know why she 
was chosen in preference to other and good vessels belonging 
to the same owners — but so it w'as Mr Barnard was 
appointed to command her, and Augustus was going with 
him While the brig was getting ready, he frequently 
urged upon me the excellency of the opportumty now offered 
for indulging my desire of travel He found me by no 
means an unwilling listener — yet the matter could not be 
so easily arranged. My father made no direct opposition ; 
but my mother went into hystencs at the bare mention 
of the design , and, more than all, my grandfather, from 
whom I expected much, vowed to cut me off with a shilling 
if I should ever broach the subject to him again. These 
difhculties, however, so far from abating my desire, only 
added fuel to the flame I determined to go at all hazards ; 
and, having made known my intention to Augustus, we set 
about arranging a plan by which it might be accomplished 
In the meantime I forbore speaking to any of my relations 
in regard to the voyage, and, as I busied myself ostensibly 
with my usual studies, it was supposed that I had abandoned 
the design I have since frequently examined my conduct 
on this occasion with sentiments of displeasure as well 
as of surprise. The intense hypocrisy I made use of for 
the furtherance of my project — ^an hypocrisy pervading 
every word and action of my life for so long a period of 
time — could only have been rendered tolerable to myself 
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by the wild and burning expectation with which I looked 
forward to the fulfilment of my long-cherished visions 
of travel 

In pursuance of my scheme of deception, I was necessarily 
obliged to leave much to the management of Augustus, 
who was employed for the greater part of every day on 
board the Grampus, attending to some arrangements for 
his father in the cabin and cabin hold At night, however, 
we were sure to have a conference, and talk over our hopes 
After nearly a month passed in this manner, without our 
hitting upon any plan we thought likely to succeed, he 
told me at last that he had determined upon everythmg 
necessary I had a relation living in New Bedford, a Mr 
Ross, at whose house I was in the habit of spending occa- 
sionally two or three weeks at a time The brig was to 
sail about the middle of June (June, 1827), and it was 
agreed that, a day or two before her putting to sea, my 
father was to receive a note, as usual, from Mr Ross, 
asking me to come over and spend a fortnight with Robert 
and Emmet (his sons) Augustus charged himself with 
the inditing of this note and getting it delivered Having 
set out, as supposed, for New Bedford, I was then to report 
myself to my companion, who would contrive a hiding- 
place for me in the Grampus This hiding-place, he assured 
me, would be rendered sufficiently comfortable for a resi- 
dence of many days, durmg which I was not to make my 
appearance When the brig had proceeded so far on her 
course as to make any tummg back a matter out of question, 
I should then, he said, be formally installed in all the 
comforts of the cabin , and as to his father, he would 
only laugh heartily at the joke Vessels enough would 
be met with by which a letter might be sent home explaining 
the adventure to my parents. 

The middle of June at length arrived, and everything 
had been matured The note was wTitten and delivered, 
and on a Monday morning I left the house for the New 
Bedford packet, as supposed I went, however, straight 
to Augustus, who was waitmg for me at the corner of a 
street It had been our origmal plan that I should keep 
out of the way until dark, and then slip on board the brig , 
but, as there was now a thick fog in our favour, it was 
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agreed to lose no time in secreting me. Augustus led the 
way to the wharf, and I followed at a little distance, 
enveloped in a thick seaman’s cloak, which he had brought 
with him, so that my person might not be easily recognized 
Just as we turned the second comer, after passmg 
Mr Edmund’s well, who should appear, standing right 
in front of me, and looking me full in the face, but old 
Mr Peterson, my grandfather ‘Why, bless my soul, 
Gordon,’ said he, after a long pause, ‘ why, why , — whose 
dirty cloak is that you have on ’ ’ ‘ Sir I ’ I replied, assum- 
ing, as well as I could, in the exigency of the moment, an 
air of offended surprise, and talking in the gruffest of all 
imaginable tones — ‘ sir i you are a sum 'mat mistaken — 
my name, in the first place, bee’nt nothing at all like 
Goddin, and I’d want j'ou for to know better, you black- 
guard, than to call my new obercoat a darty one ’ For 
my life I could hardly refram from screaming with laughter 
at the odd manner in which the old gentleman received 
this handsome rebuke Ho started back two or three 
steps, turned first pale and then excessively red, threw up 
his spectacles, then, putting them down, ran full tilt at 
me, with his umbrella uplifted He stopped short, however, 
in his career, as if struck with a sudden recollection , and 
presently, turning round, hobbled off down the street, 
shaking all the while with rage, and muttering between 
his teeth, ‘ Won’t do — new glasses — thought it was Gordon 
— d — d good-for-nothing salt water Long Tom ’ 

After this narrow escape we proceeded with greater 
caution, and arrived at our pomt of destmation in safety. 
There were only one or two of the hands on board, and these 
were busy forward, doing something to the forecastle 
combings Captain Barnard, we knew very well, was 
engaged at Lloyd and Vredenburgh's, and would remain 
there until late in the evening, so we had little to apprehend 
on his account Augustus went first up the vessel’s side, 
and in a short while I followed him, without being noticed 
by the men at work We proceeded at once into the cabin, 
and found no person there It was fitted up in the most 
comfortable style — a thing somewhat unusual in a whaling- 
vessel There were four very excellent state-rooms, with 
■wide and convenient berths There was also a large stove. 
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readily to trace my way out without his guidance, provided 
any unlooked-for accident should render such a step 
necessary He now took his departure, leaving with me 
the lantern, together with a copious supply of tapers and 
phosphorus, and promising to pay me a visit as often as 
he could contrive to do so without observation This 
was on the seventeenth of June 

I remained three days and nights (as nearly as I could 
guess) in my hiding-place without getting out of it at all, 
except twice for the purpose of stretching my limbs by 
standing erect between two crates just opposite the ojieiiing 
Durmg the whole period I saw nothing of Augustus , but 
this occasioned me little uneasiness, as I knew the brig 
was expected to put to sea every hour, and in the bustle 
he would not easily find opportunities of coming down to me 
At length I heard the trap open and shut, and presently 
he called in a low voice, asking if all was well, and if there 
was anything I wanted ‘ Nothing,’ I replied , ‘ I am as 
comfortable as can be , when will the brig sail ’ ’ ‘ She 
will be under weigh in less than half an hour,’ he answered 
‘ I came to let you know, and for fear you should be uneasy 
at my absence I shall not have a chance of coming down 
again for some time — perhaps for three or four days more 
All IS going on right aboveboard After I go up and close 
the trap, do you creep along by the whipcord to M'here 
the nail is driven in You will find my watch there — it 
may be useful to you, as you have no daylight to keep 
time by I suppose you can’t tell how long you have 
been buried — only three days — this is the twentieth 
I would bring the watch to your box, but am afraid of 
being missed ’ With this he went up 

In about an hour after he had gone I distinctly felt the 
brig in motion, and congratulated myself upon having 
at length fairly commenced a voyage Satisfied with this 
idea, I determined to make my mind as easy as possible, 
and await the course of events until I should be permitted 
to exchange the box for the more roomy, although hardly 
more comfortable, accommodations of the cabin My first 
care was to get the watch Leaving the taper burning, 
I groped along in the dark, following the cord through 
windings innumerable, in some of which I discovered that. 
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after toiling a long distance, I was brought back within 
a foot or two of a former position At length I reached 
the nail, and securing the object of my journey, returned 
with it in safety I now looked over the books which had 
been so thoughtfully provided, and selected the expedition 
of Lewis and Clarke to the mouth of the Columbia. With 
this I amused myself for some time, when, growing sleepy, 
I extinguished the light with great care, and soon fell into 
a sound slumber 

Upon awaking I felt strangely confused in mind, and 
some time elapsed before I could bring to recollection all 
the various circumstances of my situation By degrees, 
however, I remembered all Striking a light, I looked 
at the watch , but it was run down, and there were, con- 
sequently, no means of determinmg how long I had slept. 
My limbs were greatly cramped, and I was forced to relieve 
them by standing between the crates Presently feeling 
an almost ravenous appetite, I bethought myself of the 
cold mutton, some of which I had eaten just before gomg 
to sleep, and found excellent What was my astonishment 
at discovering it to be in a state of absolute putrefaction ' 
This circumstance occasioned me great disquietude , for, 
connecting it with the disorder of mmd I experienced upon 
awaking, I began to suppose that I must have slept for 
an inordinately long period of time The close atmosphere 
of the hold might have had something to do with tins, 
and might, in the end, be productive of the most serious 
results My head ached excessively , I fancied that I drew 
every breath with difficulty , and, in short, I was oppressed 
with a multitude of gloomy feelmgs Still I could not 
\cnfure to make any disturbance by opening the trap oi 
otherwise, and, having wound up the watch, contented 
myself as well as possible 

Thioughout the whole of the next tedious twenty-foui 
hours no person came to my relief, and I could not help 
accusing Augustus of the grossest inattention What 
alarmed me chiefly was, that the water in my jug was 
reduced to about half a pint, and I was suffering much 
fiom thirst, having eaten freely of the Bologna sausages 
after the loss of my mutton. I became very uneasy, and 
could no longer take any interest in my books. I was over- 
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powered, too, with a desire to sleep, yet trembled at the 
thought of indulging it, lest there might exist some perni- 
cious influence, like that of burning charcoal, in the confined 
air of the hold In the meantime the roll of the brig told 
me that we were far in the main ocean, and a dull humming 
sound, which reached my ears as if from an immense 
distance, convinced me no ordinary gale was blowing 
I could not imagine a reason for the absence of Augustus. 
We were surely far enough advanced on our voyage to 
allow of my going up Some accident might have happened 
to him — but I could think of none which would account 
for his suffering me to remain so long a prisoner, except, 
indeed, his having suddenly died oi fallen overboard, and 
upon this idea I could not dwell with any degree of patience 
It was possible that we had been baffled by head winds, 
and were still in the near vicinity of Nantucket This 
notion, howevei, I was forced to abandon , for such being 
the case, the brig must have frequently gone about , and 
I was entirely satisfied, from her continual inclination to 
the larboard, that she had been sailing all along with a 
steady breeze on her starboaid quarter Besides, granting 
that we were still in the neighbourhood of the island, why 
should not Augustus have visited me and informed me of 
the circumstance Pondeiing in this manner upon the 
difficulties of my solitaiy and cheerless condition, I resolved 
to wait yet another twenty-four hours, when, if no relief 
were obtained, I would make my way to the tiap, and 
endeavour either to hold a parley with my friend, or get 
at least a little fresh an through the opening, and a further 
supply of water from his state-room While occupied with 
this thought howcvi'r, 1 fell, in spite of every exertion 
to the contrary, into a state of profound sleep, or rathci 
stupoi My dreams weic of the most terrific description 
Every species of calamity and horror befell me Among 
other miseries, I was smothered to death between huge 
pillows, by demons of the most ghastly and ferocious 
aspect Immense serpents held me in their embrace, and 
looked earnestly in my face with their fearfully shmmg 
eyes Then deserts, limitless, and of the most forlorn and 
awe-inspiring character, spread themselves out before me 
Immensely tall trunks of trees, gray and leafless rose uji 
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m endless succession as far as the eye could reach Their 
roots were concealed in wide-spreading morasses, whose 
dreary water lay intensely black, still, and altogether 
terrible, beneath And the strange trees seemed endowed 
with a human vitality, and waving to and fro their skeleton 
arms, were crying to the silent waters for mercy, in the 
shrill and piercing accents of the most acute agony and 
despaii The scene changed , and I stood, naked and alone, 
amid the burning sand-plains of Zahara At my feet lay 
crouched a fierce lion of the tropics Suddenly his wild 
eyes opened and fell ujion me With a convulsive bound 
he sprang to his feet, and laid baie his horrible teeth In 
another instant there burst fiom his red throat a roar like 
the thunder of the firmament, and I fell impetuously to 
the earth Stifling in a paroxysm of terroi I at last found 
myself partially awake My dream, then, was not all 
a dream Now, at least, I was in possession of my senses 
The pa^vs of some huge and real monster vere pressing 
heavily upon my bosom — his hot breath ivas in my ear — 
and his white and ghastly fangs were gleaming upon me 
through the gloom 

Had a thousand lives hung upon the movement of a limb 
or the utterance of a syllable, 1 could have neither stirred 
nor spoken The beast, whatever it was, retained his posi- 
tion without attempting any immediate violence, while 
I lay in an utterly liel[»less, and, I fancied, a dying con- 
dition beneatli him I felt that mv powers of body and 
mind w ere fast leaving me — in a woid, that I was perishing, 
and jjerishing of sheei fright My brain swam — I grew 
deadly sick — mv vision failed — cweii the glaring eyeballs 
above mo giew dim Making a last strong eiiort, I at length 
breathed a faint ejaculation to G'od, and resigned myself to 
die The sound of my voice seemed to arouse all the latent 
fury of the animal He precipitated himself at full length 
upon my body , but what was my astonishment, when, 
with a long and low whine, he commenced licking my 
face and hands with the greatest eagerness, and with the 
most extravagant demonstrations of affection and joy ! 
I was bewildered, utterly lost in amazement — but I could 
not forget the peculiar whine of my Newfoundland dog 
Tiger, and the odd manner of his caresses I well knew 
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It was he I expenenced a sudden rush of blood to my 
temples — a giddy and overpowering sense of deliverance 
and reammation I rose hurriedly from the mattress upon 
which I had been lying, and, throwing myself upon the 
neck of my faithful follower and friend, relieved the long 
oppression of my bosom in a flood of the most passionate 
tears 

As upon a former occasion, my conceptions were m a state 
of the greatest indistinctness and confusion after leavmg 
the mattress For a long time I found it nearly impossible 
to connect any ideas , but, by very slow degrees, my 
thinking faculties returned, and I again called to memory 
the several incidents of my condition For the presence 
of Tiger I tried in vain to account , and after busying 
myself with a thousand different conjectures respecting 
him, was forced to content myself with rejoicing that he 
was with me to share my dreary solitude, and render me 
comfort by his caresses Most people love their dogs, but 
for Tiger I had an affection far more ardent than common , 
and never, certainly, did any creature more truly deserve 
it For seven years he had been my inseparable companion, 
and in a multitude of instances had given evidence of all 
the noble qualities for which wc value the animal I had 
rescued him, when a puppy, from the clutches of a malignant 
little villain in Nantucket, who was leading him, with 
a rope around his neck, to the water , and the grown dog 
repaid the obligation, about three years afterward, by 
saving me from the bludgeon of a street robber 

Getting now hold of the watch, I found, upon applying 
it to my ear, that it had again run down , but at this 
I was not at all surprised, being convinced, from the peculiar 
state of my feelings, that I had slept, as before, for a very 
long period of time , how long, it was of course impossible 
to say I was burning up with fever, and my thirst was 
almost intolerable I felt about the box for my little 
remaining supply of water, for I had no light, the tapei 
having burnt to the socket of the lantern, and the pho.s- 
phorus-box not coming readily to hand Upon finding 
the jug, however, I discovered it to be empty- — Tiger, no 
doubt, having been tempted to drink it, as well as to 
devour the remnant of mutton, the bone of which lay. 
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well picked, by the opening of the box The spoiled meat 
I could well spare, but my heart sank as I thought of the 
water I was feeble in the extreme, so much so that I shook 
all over, as with an ague, at the slightest movement or 
exertion To add to my troubles, the brig was pitching 
and rolling with great violence, and the oil-casks which 
lay upon my box were in momentary danger of falling 
down, so as to block up the only way of ingress or egress 
1 felt, also, terrible sufferings from sea-sickness These 
considerations determined me to make my way, at all 
hazards, to the trap, and obtain immediate relief, before 
I should be incapacitated from doing so altogether Having 
come to this icsolve, I again felt about for the phosphorus- 
box and lapeis The former I found after some little 
trouble , but, not discovering the tapi^rs as soon as I had 
expected (for I remembered very nearly the spot in which 
I had placed them), I gave up the search for the present, 
and bidding Tiger he quiet, began at once my journey 
towards the trap 

In this attempt my gicat feebleness became more than 
ever apparent It was with the utmost difficulty I could 
crawl along at all, and very frequently my limbs sank 
suddenly from beneath me , when, falling prostrate on 
my face, I w ould lemain for some minutes in a state border- 
ing on insensibility Still I struggled forward by slow 
degrees, dreading every moment that I should swoon amid 
the narrow and intricate windings of the lumber, in which 
event I had nothing but death to expect as the result 
At length, upon making a push forward with all the energy 
I could command, I struck my foiehead violently against 
the sharp cornci of an non-bound crate The accident 
only stunned me for a few moments , but I found, to my 
inexpiessible grief, that the quick and violent roll of the 
vessel had thrown the crate entirely across my path, so 
as effectually to block up the passage With my utmost 
exextions I could not move it a single inch from its position, 
it being closely wedged in among the surrounding boxes 
and ship-furniture It became necessary, therefore, en- 
feebled as I was, eithei to leave the guidance of the 
whipcord and seek out a new passage, or to climb over the 
obstacle, and resume the path on the other side The 
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former alternative presented too many difiSeulties and 
dangers to be thought of without a shudder In my present 
weak state of both mind and body, I should infallibly lose 
my way if I attempted it, and perish miserably amid the 
dismal and disgusting lab5rrinths of the hold I proceeded, 
therefore, vithout hesitation, to summon up all my remain- 
ing strength and fortitude, and endeavour, as I best might, 
to clamber over the crate 

Upon standing erect, with this end in view, 1 found the 
undertaking even a more serious task than my fears had 
led me to imagine On each side of the narrow passage 
arose ^ complete wall of various heavy lumber, which the 
least blunder on my part might be the means of bringing 
down upon my head , or, if this accident did not occur, 
the path might be efiectuallv blocked up against my return 
by the descending mass, as it was in front by the obstacle 
there The crate itself was a long and imwieldy box, upon 
which no foothold could be obtained In vain I attempted, 
by eveiy means in my powcT, to reach the top, with the 
hope of being thus enabled to draw myself up Had I 
succeeded in reaching it, it is certain that my strength 
would have proved uttc'ily inadequate to the task of getting 
over, and it was better in every respect that I failed At 
length, in a desperate effort to force the crate from its 
ground, I felt a strong vibration in the side next me 
I thiust my hand eagerly to the edge of the planks, and 
found that a very large one was loose. With my pocket- 
knife which, luckily, I had with me, I succeeded, after 
great laboui , in prying it entirely off , and, getting through 
the aperture, discovered, to my exceeding ]oy, that there 
were no boards on the opposite side — m other words, that 
the top was wanting, it being the bottom through which 
I had forced my way I now met woth no important 
difficulty in proceeding along the line until I finally reached 
the nail With a beating heart I stood erect, and with 
a gentle touch pressed against the cover of the trap It 
did not rise as soon as I had expected, and I pressed it 
with somewhat more determination, still dreadmg lest 
some other person than Augustus might bo in his state- 
room The door, however, to my astonishment, remained 
steady, and I became somewhat uneasy, for I knew that 
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it had formerly required little or no efEort to remove it 
I pushed it strongly — it was nevertheless firm : with all 
my strength — it still did not give way : with rage, with 
fury, with despair — it set at defiance my utmost efforts , 
and it was evident, from the unyielding nature of the 
resistance, that the hole had either been discovered and 
effectually nailed up, or that some immense weight had 
been placed upon it, which it was useless to think of 
removing 

My sensations were those of extreme horror and dismay 
In vain I attempted to reason on the probable cause of my 
being thus entombed I could summon up no connected 
chain of leflectioii, and, sinking on the floor, gave way, 
unresistingly, to the most gloomy imaginings, in which the 
dreadful deaths of thirst, famine, suffocation, and prematuie 
interment, crowded upon me as the prominent disasters 
to be encountered At length there returned to me some 
poition of ]irc&onee of mind I arose, and felt with my 
fingers for the seams or cracks of the apeiture Having 
found them, I examined them closely to ascertain if they 
emitted any light from the state-room , but none was 
visible I then loiced the pen-blade of mv knife thiough 
them, until I met cvith some haid obstacle Scraping 
against it, I discovered it to be a solid mass of iron, which, 
fiom its peculiar wavy feel as I passed the blade along it, 
I concluded to be a chain-cable The only course now left 
me Mas to retrace my M'Uy to the box, and there cithei 
yield to mv sad fate, or try so to tranquilhzc my mind as 
to admit of my aiTangiiig some plan of escape I imme- 
cbately set about the attempt, and succeeded, after innumer- 
able difficulties, in getting back As I sank, utterly 
exhausted, upon the niattiess, Tiger thicw himself at full 
length by my hide, and seemed as if desirous, by his caresses, 
of consoling me in my troubles, and urging me to bear 
them with foititude 

The singularity of his behaviour at length forcibly 
arrested my attention Aftei licking my face and hands 
for some mmutes, he would suddenly cease doing so, and 
utter a low whine Upon reaching out my hand towards 
him, I then invariably found him lying on his back, -with 
his paws uplifted. This conduct, so frequently repeated. 
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appeared strange, and I could in no manner accoimt for 
it. As the dog seemed distressed, I concluded that he had 
received some injury , and, taking his paws in my hands, 
I examined them one by one, but found no sign of any hurt 
I then supposed him hungry, and gave him a large piece 
of ham, which he devoured with avidity — afterward, 
however, resummg his -extraordinary manoeuvres I now 
imagined that he was suffering, like myself, the torments 
of thirst, and was about adopting this conclusion as the 
true one, when the idea occurred to me that I had as yet 
only examined his paws, and that there might possibly 
be a wound upon some portion of his body or head The 
latter I felt carefully over, but found nothing On passing 
my hand, however, along his back, I perceived a slight 
erection of the hair extending completely across it Probing 
this with my finger, I discovered a string, and tracing it 
up, found that it encircled the whole body Upon a 
closer scrutiny, I came acioss a small slip of what had 
the feeling of letter paper, through which the string had 
been fastened in such a manner as to bring it immediately 
beneath the left shoulder of the animal 


CHAPTER III 

The thought instantly octuired to me that the paper 
was a note from Augustus, and that some unaccountable 
accident having happened to prevent his relieving me from 
my dungeon, he had devised this method of acquainting 
me with the true state of affairs Trembling with eagerness, 
I now commenced another search for my phosphorus 
matches and tapers I had a confused recollection of having 
put them carefully away just before falling asleep , and, 
indeed, previously to my last journey to the trap, I had 
been able to remember the exact spot where I had deposited 
them But now I endeavoured in vain to call it to mind, 
and busied myself for a full hour in a fruitless and vexatious 
search for the missing ai tides , never, surely, was there 
a more tantalizing state of anxiety and suspense At length, 
while groping about, with my head close to the ballast, 
near the opening of the box, and outside of it, I perceived 
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a faint glimmering of light m the direction of the steerage. 
Greatly surprised, I endeavoured to make my way towards 
it, as it appeared to be but a few feet from my position 
Scarcely had I moved with this intention when I lost 
sight of the glimmer entirely, and, before I could bring 
it into view again, was obliged to feel along by the box 
until I had exactly -resumed my original situation Now, 
moving my head with caution to and fro, I found that, 
by proceeding slowly, with great care, in an opposite 
direction to that in which I had at first started, I was 
enabled to draw near the light, still keeping it in view 
Presently I came directly upon it (having squeezed my 
way through innumerable narrow windings), and found 
that it proceeded from some fragments of my matches 
lying in an empty barrel turned upon its side I was 
wondering how they came in such a place, when my hand 
fell upon two or three pieces of taperwax, which had been 
evidently mumbled by the dog I concluded at once that 
he had devoured the whole of my supply of candles, and I 
felt hopeless of being ever able to lead the note of Augustus 
The small remnants of the wax were so mashed up among 
other rubbish in the barrel, that I despaired of deriving 
any service from them, and left them as they were The 
phosphorus, of which there was only a speck or two, 1 
gathered up as w^ell as I could, and returned with it, after 
much difficulty, to my box, where Tiger had all the w^hile 
remained 

What to do next I could not tell The hold was so 
intensely dark that I could not see my hand, however close 
I would hold it to my face The white slip of paper could 
barely be discerned, and not even that when I looked at 
it directly , by turning the exterior portions of the retma 
towards it, that is to say, bj”^ surveying it slightly askance, 
I found that it became in some measure peiceptible Thus 
the gloom of my prison may be imagined, and the note 
of my friend, if indeed it were a note from him, seemed 
only likely to throw me into further trouble, by disquieting 
to no purpose my already enfeebled and agitated mind 
In vain I revolved in my brain a multitude of absurd 
expedients for procuring light— such expedients precisely 
as a man in the perturbed sleep occasioned by opium would 
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be apt to fall upon for a similar purpose — each and all of 
which appear by turns to the dreamer the most reasonable 
and the most preposterous of conceptions, ]ust as the 
reasoning or imaginative faculties flicker, alternately, one 
above the other At last an idea occurred to me which 
seemed rational, and which gave me cause to wonder, very 
justly, that I had not entertamed it before I placed the 
shp of paper on the back of a book, and, collecting the 
fragments of the phosphorus matches which I had brought 
from the barrel, laid them together upon the paper I then, 
with the palm of my hand, rubbed the whole over quickly, 
yet steadily A clear light diffused itself immediately 
throughout the whole surface , and had theie been any 
writmg upon it, I should not have expenenced the least 
difficulty, I am sure, in reading it Not a syllable was thcie, 
howeyer — ^nothing but a dreary and unsatisfactory blank , 
the illumination died away in a few seconds, and my heart 
died away within me as it went 

I have before stated more than once that my intellect, 
for some period prior to this, had been in a condition nearly 
bordenng on idiocy There were, to bo sure, momentary 
interyals of perfect sanity, and, now and then, even of 
energy , but these were few' It must be remembered that 
I had been, for many days certainly, inhaling the almost 
pestilential atmosphere of a close hold m a whaling- vessel, 
and a long portion of that time but scantily supplied with 
water For the last fouiteen hours I had none — nor had 
I slept during that time Salt provisions of the most 
exciting kind had been my chief, and, indeed, since the 
loss of the mutton, my only supply of food, with the 
exception of the sea- biscuit , and these latter were utterly 
useless to me, as they were too dry and hard to be swallowed 
in the swollen and parched condition of my throat I was 
now in a high state of fever, and in every respect exceedingly 
ill This will account for the fact that many miserable 
hours of despondency elapsed after my last adventure with 
the phosphorus, before the thought suggested itself that 
I had examined only one side of the paper I shall not 
attempt to describe my feelings of rage (for I believe I was 
more angry than anything else) when the egregious over- 
sight I had committed flashed suddenly upon my perception. 
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The blunder itself would have been unimportant, had not 
my own folly and impetuosity rendered it otherwise — ^m 
my disappbintment at not finding some words upon the 
slip, I had childishly torn it in pieces and thrown it away, 
it was impossible to say where 
From the worst part of this dilemma I was reheved by 
the sagacity of Tiger Having got, after a long search, 
a small piece of the note, I put it to the dog’s nose, and 
endeavoured to make him understand that he must bring 
me the rest of it To my astonishment, (for I had taught 
him none of the usual tneks for which his breed are famous), 
he seemed to enter at once into my meaning, and, rummag- 
ing about for a few moments, soon found another consider- 
able portion Bringing me this, he paused a while, and, 
rubbing his nose against my hand, appeared to bo waiting 
for my approval of what he had done I patted him on 
the head, when he immediately made off again It was 
now some minutes before ho came back — but when he 
did come he brought with him a large slip, which proved 
to be all the paper missing — it having been torn, it seems, 
only into tliree pieces Luckily, I had no trouble m finding 
what few fragments of the phosphorus weie left — being 
guided by the indistinct glow one or two of the particles 
still emitted My difficulties had taught me the necessity 
of caution, and I now took time to reflect upon what I was 
about to do It was very probable, I considered, that some 
words were written upon that side of the papei which had 
not been examined — but which side was that ’ Fitting 
the pieces together gave me no clue in this lespect, although 
it assured me that the words (if there were any) would be 
found all on one side, and connected in a pioper manner, 
as written There was the greater necessity of ascertaining 
the point in question beyond a doubt, as the phosphorus 
remaining would be altogethci insufficient for a third 
attempt, should I fail in the one I was now about to make 
I placed the paper on a book as before, and sat for some 
minutes thoughtfully revolving the matter over in my mind 
At last I thought it barely possible that the written side 
might have some unevenne.ss on its surface, which a delicate 
sense of feeling might enable me to detect I deterimned to 
make the experiment, and passed my finger very carefully 
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over the side which first presented itself — ^nothing, however, 
was perceptible, and I turned the paper, adjusting it on the 
book I now again earned my forefinger cautiously along, 
when I was aware of an exceedmgly slight, but still dis- 
cernible glow, which followed as it proceeded This, 
I knew, must anse from some very minute remaining 
particles of the phosphorus \nth which I had covered the 
paper in my previous attempt The other, or under side, 
then, was that on which lay the writing, if wnting there 
should finally prove to be Again I turned the note, and 
went to work as I had previously done Having rubbed in 
the phosphorus, a bnlliancy ensued as before — ^but this time 
several lines of MS in a large hand, and apparently in 
red ink, became distinctly visible The glimmer, although 
sufficiently bright, was but momentary Still, had I not 
been too greatly excited, there would have heen ample 
time enough for me to peruse the whole three sentences 
before me — for I saw there were three In my anxiety, 
however, to read all at once, I succeeded only in reading 
the seven concluding words, which thus appeared — ‘ blood 
— your life depends upon lying close ’ 

Had I been able to ascertain the entire contents of the 
note — the full meaning of the admonition which my friend 
had thus attempted to convey, that admonition, even 
although it should have revealed a story of disaster the 
most unspeakable, could not, I am fiimly convinced, have 
imbued my mmd with one tithe of the harrowung and 5^et 
indefinable horror with which I was inspired by the 
fragmentary warning thus received And ‘ blood ’, too, 
that word of all words — so nfe at all times with mystery, 
and sufFenng, and terror — ^how trebly full of import did 
it now appear — how chillily and heavily (disjointed, as 
it thus was, from any foregoing words to qualify or render 
it distinct) did its vague syllables fall, amid the deep gloom 
of my prison, into the innermost recesses of my soul I 
Augustus had, undoubtedly, good reasons for wishmg me 
to remain concealed, and I formed a thousand surmises 
as to what they could be- — ^but I could think of nothing 
affording a satisfactory solution of the mystery Just after 
returning from my last journey to the trap, and before 
my attention had been otherwise directed by the singular 
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conduct of Tiger, I had come to the resolution of making 
myself heard at all events by those on board, or, if I could 
not succeed in this directly, of trymg to cut my way through 
the orlop deck The half certainty which I felt of bemg 
able to accomphsh one of these two purposes in the last 
emergency, had given me courage (which I should not 
otherwise have had) to endure the evils of my situation 
The few words I had been able to read, however, had cut 
me off fiom these final lesourees, and I now, for the first 
time, felt all the misery of my fate In a paroxysm of 
despair I threw myself again upon the mattress, wheie, 
for about the penod of a day and night, I lay in a kind of 
stupor, relieved only by momentary intervals of reason and 
recollection 

At length I once more arose, and busied myself m reflec- 
tion upon the horrors which encompassed me For another 
twenty-four hours it was barely possible that I might exist 
Avithout water — for a longer time I could not do so Durmg 
the first portion of my impnsonment I had made free use of 
the cordials with which Augustus had supplied me, but 
they only seivcd to excite fever, without in the least degree 
assuaging my thirst I had now only about a gill left, and this 
was of a species of strong peach liqueur at which my stomach 
revolted The sausages were entirely consumed , of the 
ham nothing remained but a small piece of the skin , and 
all the biscuit, except a few fragments of one, had been 
eaten by Tigei To add to mj- troubles, 1 found that my 
headache was increasing momentarily, and with it the 
species of dehrium which had distressed me more or less 
since my first falling asleep For some hours past it had 
been with the greatest chfficulty I could breathe at all, and 
now each attempt at so doing was attended with the most 
distressing spasmodic action of the chest But there was 
still another and very different source of disquietude, and 
one, indeed, whose harassing tenors had been the chief 
means of arousing me to exertion from my stupor on the 
mattress It arose from the demeanour of the dog 

I first observed an alteration in his conduct while rubbing 
in the phosphorus on the paper in my last attempt As 
I rubbed, he ran his nose against my hand with a slight 
snarl , but I was too greatly excited at the time to pay 
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much attention to the circumstance Soon afterward, it 
will be remembered, I threw myself on the mattress, and 
feU mto a species of lethargy Presently I became aware 
of a singular hissing sound close at my ears, and discovered 
it to proceed from Tiger, who was pantmg and wheezing 
in a state of the gieatest apparent excitement, his eyeballs 
flashing fiercely through the gloom I spoke to him, when 
he replied with a low growl, and then remained quiet 
Presently I relapsed into my stupor, from which I was 
agam awakened in a similar manner This was repeated 
three or four times, until finallv his behaviour inspired mo 
with so great a degree of fear, that I became fully aroused 
He was now Ijmg close by the door of the box, snarling 
fearfully, although m a kind of under-tone, and grinding 
his teeth as if strongly convulsed I had no doubt whatever 
that the want of water or the confined atmosiihere of the 
hold had driven him mad, and I was at a loss what course 
to pursue I could not endure the thought of killing him, 
yet it seemed absolutely necessaiw for my own safety 
I could distinctly perceive his eyes fastened upon me wnth 
an expression of the most deadly animosit}', and I expected 
every instant that he would attack me At last I could 
endure my terrible situation no longer, and determined to 
make my way from the box at all hazards, and dispatch 
him, if his opposition should render it necessary for me to 
do so To get out, I had to pass diiectly over his body, and 
he already seemed to anticipate m3' design — raising himself 
upon his fore-legs (as I perceived by the altered position of 
his eyes), and display'ed the whole of his white fangs, which 
were easily discernible I took the remains of the ham-skin, 
and the bottle contammg the liqueur, and secured them 
about my person, together with a large carvmg-kmfe which 
Augustus had left mo — then, folding my cloak as closely 
around me as possible, I made a movement towards the 
mouth of the box No sooner did I do this, than the dog 
sprang with a loud growl towards my throat The whole 
weight of his body struck me on the right shoulder, and 
I fell violently to the left, while the enraged animal passed 
entirely ovei me I had fallen upon my knees, with my head 
buned among the blankets, and these protected me from 
a second furious assault, during which I felt the sharp teeth 
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pressing vigorously upon the woollen which enveloped my 
neck — ^yet, luckily, without being able to penetrate all the 
folds I was now beneath the dog, and a few moments 
would place me completely in his power Despair gave me 
strength, and I rose boldly up, shaking him from me by 
main force, and draggmg with me the blankets from the 
mattress These I now threw over him, and before he could 
extricate himself, I had got through the door and closed 
it effectually agamst his pursuit. In this struggle, however, 
I had been forced to drop the morsel of ham-skin, and 
I now found my whole stock of provisions reduced to a 
single gill of liqueur As this reflection crossed my mind, 
I felt myself actuated by one of those fits of perverseness 
which might be supposed to influence a spoiled child m similar 
circumstances, and, raisuig the bottle to my lips, I dramed 
it to the last drop, and dashed it furiously upon the floor 

Scarcely had the echo of the crash died away, when 
I heard my name pronounced in an eager but subdued voice, 
issuing from the direction of the steeiage So unexpected 
was anything of the kind, and so intense was the emotion 
excited within mo by the sound, that I endeavoured m 
vain to reply My powers of speech totally failed, and, 
111 an agony of toiioi lest my fiiend should conclude me 
dead, and return without attempting to reach me, I stood 
up between the crates near the door of the box, trembling 
convulsively, and gasping and struggling for utterance 
Had a thousand woilds depended upon a syllable, I could 
not have spoken it Theie was a slight movement now 
audible among the lumber soraewhcie forward of my 
station The sound piesentlv grew less distinct, then again 
less so, and still less Shall 1 ever forget rnv feelings at 
this moment ’ He was going — ^niv fiiend, my compamoii, 
from whom I had a light to cxjicct so much — ho was gomg 
— he would abandon me — ^lie was gone > He would leave 
me to perish miserably, to expire in the most horrible and 
loathsome of dungeons — ^and one word, one little syllable, 
would save me — yet that single syllable I could not utter ' 
I felt, I am sure, moie than ten thousand times the agonies 
of death itself My brain reeled, and I fell, deadly sick, 
against the end of the box 

As I fell, the carving-knife was shaken out from the 
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waistband of rny pantaloons, and dropped with a rattling 
sound to the ftoor Never did any strain of the richest 
melody come so sweetly to my ears ' With the intensest 
anxiety I listened to ascertam the effect of the noise upon 
Augustus — for I knew that the person who called my name 
could be no one but himself All was silent for some 
moments At length I again heard the word ‘ Arthur > ’ 
repeated in a low tone, and one full of hesitation Re- 
viving hope loosened at once my powers of speech, and I 
now screamed, at the top of my voice, ‘ Augustus ' oh, 
Augustus ' ’ ‘ Hush ' for God’s sake be silent ' ’ he replied, 
in a voice trembling with agitation , ‘ I will be with you 
immediately — as soon as I can make my way through the 
hold ’ For a long time I heard him moving among the 
lumber, and every moment seemed to me an age At 
length I felt his hand upon my shoulder, and he placed, at 
the same moment, a bottle of water to my lips Those only 
who have been suddenly redeemed from the jaws of the 
tomb, or -who have known the insufferable torments of 
thirst under circumstances as aggravated as those which 
encompassed me in my dreary prison, can form any idea 
of the unutterable transports which that one long draught 
of the richest of all physical luxuiics afforded 

When I had in some degree satisfied my thirst, Augustus 
produced from his pocket three or four cold boiled potatoes, 
which I devoured with the greatest avidity He had 
brought with him a light in a dark lantern, and the grate- 
ful rays afforded me scarcely less comfort than the food 
and drink But I was impatient to learn the cause of his 
protracted absence, and he proceeded to recount vliat had 
happened on board during my incarceration 


CHAPTER IV 

The brig put to sea, as I had supposed, in about an 
hour after he had left the watch This was on the twen- 
tieth of June It will be remembered that I had then been 
in the hold for three days , and, during this period, there 
was so constant a bustle on board, and so much running to 
and fro, especially in the cabin and state-rooms, that he 
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had had no chance of visiting me without the risk of having 
the secret of the trap discovered When at length he did 
come, I had assured him that I was doing as well as possible , 
and, therefore, for the two next days he felt but little 
uneasiness on my account — still, however, watching an 
opportunity of going down It was not until the fourth day 
that he found one Several times during this interval he 
had made up his mind to let his father know of the adven- 
ture, and have me come up at once , but we were still 
within reaching distance of Nantucket, and it was doubtful, 
from some expressions which had escaped Captain Barnard, 
whether he would not immediately put back if he dis- 
covered me to be on board Besides, upon thinlang the 
matter over, Augustus, so ho told me, could not imagine 
that I was m immediate want, or that I would hesitate, in 
such ease, to make myself heard at the trap When, 
therefore, he considered everything, he concluded to let 
me stay until he could meet with an opportunity of visiting 
me unobserved This, as I said Ix-fore, did not occur until 
the fouith day after his bringing me the watch, and the 
seventh since I had first centered the hold He then went 
down without taking wutli him any water or provisions, 
intending in the first place merely to call my attention, 
and get me to come from the box to the trap — when he 
would go up to the state-room and thence hand me down 
a supply When he descended for this purpose he found 
that 1 was asleep, for it seems that I was snoring very 
loudly Fioni all the calculations I can make on the 
subject, this must have been the slumber into which I 
fell just after my return from the traji with the watch, 
and which, consequently, must have lasted for more than 
three entire days and nights at the very least Latterly, I 
have had reason, both from my own expenenee and the 
assurance- of others, to be acquainted w'lth the strong 
soporific effects of the stench arising from old fish-oil when 
closely confined , and when I think of the condition of the 
hold in which I w-as imprisoned, and the long period during 
which the brig had been used as a whaling-vessel, I am more 
inclined to wonder that I awoke at all, after once fallmg 
asleep, than that I should have slept uninterruptedly for 
the period specified above 
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Augustus called to me at first in a low voice and without 
closing the trap — but I made him no reply He then shut 
the trap, and spoke to me in a louder, and finally in a very 
loud tone — still I continued to snore He was now at a loss 
what to do It would take him some time to make his 
way through the lumber to my box, and in the mean while 
his absence would be noticed by Captain Barnard, who had 
occasion for hia services every mmutc, in arranging and 
copying papers connected with the business of the voyage 
He determined, therefore, upon reflection, to ascend, and 
await another opportunity of visiting me He was the 
more easily induced to this resolve, as my slumber appeared 
to be of the most tranquil nature, and he could not suppose 
that I had undergone any inconvenience from my incar- 
ceration He had just made up his mind on these points 
when his attention was arrested by an unusual bustle, the 
sound of which proceeded apparently from the cabin He 
sprang through the trap as quickly as possible, closed it, 
and threw open the door of his state-room No sooner haci 
he put his foot over the threshold than a instol Hashed in 
his face, and he was knocked down, at th(‘ same moment, 
by a blow from a handspike 

A strong hand held him on the cabin floor, with a tight 
grasp upon his throat , still he was able to see what was 
going on around him. His father was tied hand and foot, 
and lying along the steps of the companion-wny, with his 
head down, and a deep wound in the forehead, from which 
the blood was flowing in a continued stream He spoke 
not a word, and was apparently dying Over him stood 
the first mate, eyeing him with an exjiression of fiendish 
dension, and deliberately searching his pockets, from which 
he presently drew forth a large wallet and a chronometer 
Seven of the crew (among whom was the cook, a negro) 
were rummaging the state-rooms on the larboard for arms, 
where they soon equipped themselves with muskets ancl 
ammunition Besides Augustus and Captain Barnard, 
there were nine men altogether in the cabin, and these 
among the most ruffianly of the brig’s company The 
villains now went upon deck, taking my friend with them, 
after havmg secureci his arms behind his back. They pro- 
ceeded straight to the forecastle, which was fastened 
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down — two of the mutineers standing by it with axes — 
two also at the mam hatch The mate called out in a 
loud voice — ‘ Do you hear there below ’ tumble up with 
you, one by one — now, mark that — and no grumbling ’ ’ 
It was some minutes before any one appeared , — at last an 
Englishman, who had shipped as a raw hand, came up, 
weeping piteously, and entreating the mate, in the most 
humble manner, to spare his life The only reply was a 
blow on the forehead from an axe The poor fellow fell to 
the deck, without a groan, and the black cook lifted him up 
in his aims as he would a child, and tossed him deliberately 
into the sea Hearing the blow and the plunge of the bod3', 
the men below could now be induced to venture on deck 
neither by threats nor promises, until a proposition was 
made to smoke them out A general rush then ensued, and 
for a moment it seemed possible that the brig might be 
retaken The mutineers, however, succeeded at last in 
closing the forecastle effectuallv before more than six of 
their opponents could get up These six, finding themselves 
so greatly outnumbered and 'vnthout arms, submitted after 
a brief struggle The mate gave them fair words — no 
doubt with a view of inducing those below to yield, foi 
they had no difficulty in hearing all that was said on deck 
The result proved his sagacity, no less than his diabolical 
eillany All in the forecastle presently signified their 
intention of submitting, and, ascending one by one, were 
pinioned and thrown on their backs, together with the 
first SIX — there being, in all of the crew who -were not 
concerned in the mutiny, twentv-seven 

A scene of the most horrible butchery ensued The 
bound seamen were dragged to the gangway. Here the 
cook stood with an axe, striking each victim on the head 
as he w'as forced over the side of the vessel by the other 
mutineers In this manner twenty-two perished, and 
Augustus had given himself up for lost, expecting every 
moment his own turn to come next But it seemed that 
the villains were now either weary, or in some measure 
disgusted with their bloody labour , for the four remaining 
prisoners, together with my friend who had been throwm on 
the deck with the rest, were respited while the mate sent 
below for rum, and the whole murderous party held a 
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drunken carouse, which lasted until sunset They now fell 
to disputing in regard to the fate of the survivors, who lay 
not more than four paces off, and could distinguish every 
word said Upon some of the mutineers the liquor ap- 
peared to have a softening effect, for several voices were 
heard in favour of releasing the captives altogether, on 
condition of joining the mutiny and sharing the profits 
The black cook, however (who in all respects was a perfect 
demon, and who seemed to exert as much influence, if 
not more, than the mate himself), would listen to no pro- 
position of the kind, and rose rcx>eatcdly for the purpose of 
resuming his work at the gangway Fortunately he was 
so far overcome by intoxication as to be easily restrained 
by the less blood-thirsty of the party, among whom was a 
line-manager, who w'ent by the name of Dirk Peters 
This man was the son of an Indian woman of the tribe of 
Upsarokas, who live among the fastnesses of the Black 
Hills, near the source of the Missouri His father was a 
fur-trader, I believe, or at least connected in some manner 
with the Indian trading-posts on Lewis liver Peters 
himself was one of the most ferocious-looking men 1 evei 
beheld He was short in stature, not more than four feet 
eight inches high, but his limbs were ot Heiculean mould 
His hands, especially, were so enormously thick and broad 
as hardly to retain a human shape His arms, as ivell as 
legs, were bowed in the most singular manner, and appeared 
to possess no flexibility whatever His head was equally 
deformed, being of immense size, with an indentation on 
the crown (like that on the head of most negroes), and 
entirely bald To conceal this latter deficiency, which did 
not proceed from old age, he usually wore a wig formed of 
any hair-like material which presented itself — occasionally 
the skin of a Spanish dog or American grizzly bear At 
the time spoken of, he had on a portion of one of these 
bear-skins , and it added no little to the natural ferocity 
of his countenance, which betook of the Upsaroka character 
The mouth extended nearly from ear to ear , the lips were 
thin, and seemed, like some other portions of his frame, to 
be devoid of natural pliancy, so that the ruling expression 
never varied under the influence of any emotion whatever. 
This rulmg expression may be conceived when it is con- 
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sidered that the teeth were exceedingly long and protruding, 
and never even partially covered, in any instance, by the 
lips To pass tins man with a casual glance, one might 
imagine him to be convulsed with laughter , but a second 
look would induce a shuddering acknowledgment, that, it 
such an expression were indicative of merriment, the 
merriment must be that of a demon Of this singular 
being many anecdotes weri' pievalcnt among the seafaring 
men of Nantucket These anecdotes went to prov^e his 
prodigious strength when under excitement, and some ot 
them had given rise to a doubt of his sanity But on 
boaid the Otamjtus, it seems, be was regarded, at the time 
of the mutiny, with feelings more of derision than of any- 
thing else I have been thus particular in speaking ot 
Dirk Peteis, because', ferocious as he apjieared, he pioved 
the mam instrument m preserving the life of Augustus, 
and because I shall have fiequent occasion to mention him 
hereafter in the course of my narrative — a nanative, let 
me here say, which, in its latter portions, will be found to 
include imidents of a nature so entirely out of the range of 
human exfierience, and lor this leason so fai beyond the 
limits of human ciedulity, that I pioceed in utter hopeless- 
ness of obtaining credence for all that 1 shall tell, yet 
confidently tiustmg in time and piogiessing science to 
verify some of the most impoitant and most improbable ot 
my statements 

After much indecision and two or three \iolent quairels, 
it w'as determined at last that all the piisoneis (with the 
exception of Augustus, w'hom Peters insisted in a jocular 
niannei ujion keeping as his clerk) should be set adrift in 
one ot the smallest whaleboats The mate went down into 
the cabin to see if Captain Barnard was still living — for, 
it wall be remembered, he was left below wdien the mutmeeis 
came up Piesently the two made their appearance, the 
captain pale as death, but someichat recovered from the 
effects of his wound He spoke to the men in a voice 
hardly articulate, entreated them not to set him adrift, 
but to return to their duty, and promising to land them 
wherever they chose, and to take no steps for bringing 
them to justice He might as well have spoken to the winds 
Two of the ruffians seized him by the aims and hurled him 

vor I L 
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over the brig’s side into the boat, which had been lowered 
while the mate went below The four men who were lying 
on the deck weie then unfied and ordered to follow, which 
they did -without attempting any resistance — ^Augustus 
bemg still left in his painful position, although he struggled 
and prayed only for the poor satisfaction of bemg permitted 
to bid his father farewell. A handful of sea-biscuit and a 
jug of water were now handed down , but neither mast, 
sail, oar, nor compass The boat was towed astern for a 
few minutes, during which the mutineers held another con- 
sultation — it was then finally cut adrift By this time 
night had come on — there were neither moon nor stars 
visible — and a short and ugly sea was running, although 
there was no great deal of wind The boat was instantly 
out of sight, and little hope could be entertamed for the 
unfortunate sufferers who were in it This event happened, 
however, in latitude 35° 30' north, longitude (>1° 20' west, 
and consequently at no very gieat distance from the 
Bermuda Islands Augustus therefore endeavoured to con- 
sole himself with the idea that the boat might either 
succeed in reaching the land, or come sufficiently neai 
to be fallen in with by vessels off the coast 

All sail was now put upon the brig, and she continued 
her original course to the south-MCst— -the mutineers being 
bent upon some piratical expedition, in -which, from all 
that could be understood, a .ship was to be intercepted on 
her way from the Gape Verd Islands to Porto Rico No 
attention was paid to Augustus, who w-as untied and 
and suffered to go about anywhere forw^ard of the cabin 
companion-way Dirk Peters treated him w'lth some degree 
of kindness, and on cuie occasion saved him from the 
brutality ot the cook His situation was still one of the 
most precarious, as the men were continually intoxicated, 
and there was no relying upon their continued good- 
humour or carelessness in regard to himself His anxiety 
on my account he represented, however, as the most dis- 
tressing result of his condition , and, indeed, I had never 
reason to doubt the sincerity of his friendship More than 
once he had resolved to acquaint the mutineers with the 
secret of my being on board, but was restrained from so 
doing, partly through recollection of the atrocities he had 
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already beheld, and partly through a hope of being able 
soon to bring me relief For the latter purpose he was 
constantly on the watch , but, in spite of the most constant 
vigilance, three days elapsed after the boat was cut adrift 
before any chance occurred At length, on the night of 
the third day, there came on a heavy blow from the east- 
ward, and all hands w ere called up to take in sail During 
the confusion w'hich ensued, he made his w'ay below' un- 
observed, and into the state-room What was his grief 
and honor in discovering that the latter had been rendeied 
a jilace of deposit for a variety of sea-stores and ship 
furniture, and that several fathoms of old chain-cable, 
which had been stowed away beneath the companion- 
ladder, had been dragged thence to make room for a chest, 
and were now lying immediately upon the trap ' To 
remove* it without discovery was impossible, and he returned 
on deck as quickly as he could As ho came up, the mate 
seized him bj' the throat, and demanding what he had 
been doing in the cabin, was about flinging him over the 
larboard bulwark, w'hen his life was again preserved 
through the interfc'renee of Dirk Peters Augustus was 
now put in handcuffs (of which there were seveial pairs on 
board), and his feet lashed tightly together He was then 
taken into the steerage, and thrown into a lowc*r berth 
next to the forecastle bulkheads, with the assurance that 
he should nev'er jiut his foot on deck again ‘ until the bug 
was no longer a brig ’ This was the exjnession of the 
cook, who threw him into the bc'rth — it is hardly possible 
to say what pieeise meaning was intended by the phrase 
The whole affair, howevc'i, piovcwl the ultimate means of 
my relief, as will presently appeal 


CFTAPTER V 

For some minutes after the cook had Icdt the forecastle, 
Augustus abandoned himself to despair, never hoping to 
leave the berth alive He now' came to the resolution of 
acquainting the first of the men who should come down 
with my situation, thinking it better to let me take my 
chance w'lth the mutineers than perish of thirst in the hold — 
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for it liad been ten days since I was first imprisoned, and 
my jug of water was not a plentiful supply even for four 
As he was thinking on this subject, the idea came all at 
once into his head that it might be possible to communicate 
with me by the way of the mam hold In any other circum- 
stances, the difficulty and hazard of the undertaking would 
have prevented him from attempting it , but now he had, 
at all events, little prospect of life, and consequently little 
to lose — he bent his whole mind, therefore, upon the task 
His handcuffs were the first consideration At fiist he 
saw’ no method of lemoving them, and feared that he 
should thus be baffled in tin- very outset, but. upon a 
closer scrutiny, he discovered that the irons could be 
slipped off and on at pleasure with very little effort or in- 
convenience, merely by squeezing his hands through 
them — this species of manacle being altogether iiieffec tual 
in confining young persons, in whom the smaller bones 
readily yield to pressure He now untied his feet, and, 
leaving the cord in such a manner that it could easily be 
readjusted in the event of any person's coming down, 
proceeded to examine the bulkhead where it joined the 
berth The partition here w'as of soft pine boaid, an inch 
thick, and he saw’ that he should have little trouble in 
cutting his wav through A voice W’as now heard at the 
forecastle companion-way, and he had just time to put his 
right hand into its handcuff (the left had not been removed), 
and to draw the rope in a .slipknot around his ankle, when 
Dirk Peters came below, followed by Tiger, who immedi- 
ately leaped into the berth and lay tlown The dog had 
been brought on board by Augustus, who knew my attach- 
ment to the animal, and thought it would give me pleasure 
to have him with me during the voyage He went up to 
our house for him immediately after first taking me into 
the hold, but did not think of mentioning the riic um.staiue 
upon his bringing the watch Since the mutiny, Augustus 
had not seen him before his appearance with link Peter, s, 
and had given him up for lost, supposing him to have been 
thrown overboard by some of the malignant villam.s be- 
longing to the mate’s gang It appeared afterward that he 
had crawled into a hole beneath a whaleboat, from which, 
not having room to turn round, he could not extricate 
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}iini8elf Peteib at last let him out, and, with a species of 
good feeling which my friend knew well how to appreciate, 
had now brought him to him in the forecastle as a companion, 
leaving at the same time some salt junk and potatoes, with 
a can of water he then went on deck, promising to come 
down with something more to eat on the next day 

When he had gone, Augustus freed both hands from the 
manacles and unfastened his feet He then turned down 
the head of the mattress on which he had been lying, and 
with his penknife (for the ruffians had not thought it worth 
while to search him) commenced cutting vigorously across 
one of the partition planks, as closely as possible to the 
floor of the berth He chose to cut here, because, if sud- 
denly interrupted, ho would be able to conceal what had 
been done by letting the head of the mattress fall into its 
proper position For the remainder of the day, however, 
no disturbance occurred, and by night he had completely 
divided the plank It should here be observed, that none 
of the Clew occupied the forecastle as a sleeping-place, 
living altogether in the cabin since the mutiny, drinking 
the wines, and feasting on the sea-stores of Captain Barnard, 
and giving no more heed than was absolutely necessary to 
the navigation of the brig These circumstances proved 
fortunate both for myself and Augustus , for, had matters 
been otheisciso, he W'ould have found it impossible to reach 
me As it was, he proceeded with confidence in his design 
It was near daybreak, however, before he completed the 
second division of the board (which was about a foot above 
(he hist cut), thus making an aperture quite large enough 
to admit his passage through with facility to the mam 
orlop deck Having got here, he made his way with but 
little tiouble to the lower mam hatch, although m so doing 
he had to scramble over tiers of oil-casks piled nearly as 
high as the upper deck, there being barely room enough left 
for his body Upon reaching the hatch, he found that 
Tiger had follcmecl him below, squeezing between two lows 
of the casks It was now too late, however, to attempt 
getting to me befoie dawn, as the chief difficulty lay in 
passing through the close stowage in the lower hold He 
therefore resolved to return, and wait till the next night 
With this design, he procec>decl to loosen the hatch, so that 
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he might have as little detention as possible when he should 
come again No sooner had he loosened it than Tiger 
sprang eagerly to the small openmg produced, snuffed for 
a moment, and then uttered a long whine, scratching at 
the same time, as if anxious to remove the covering vath 
his paws Theie could be no doubt, from his behaviour, 
that he was aware of my being in the hold, and Augustus 
thought it possible that he would be able to get to me if 
he put him dovui He now hit upon the expedient of 
sending the note, as it was especially desirable that I 
should make no attempt at forcing my way out, at least 
under existing circumstances, and there could be no 
certainty of his getting to me himself on the morrow as 
he intended After events proved how fortunate it w'as 
that the idea occurred to him as it did , for, had it not 
been for the receipt of the note, I should undoubtedly 
have fallen upon some plan, however desperate, of alarmmg 
the crew, and both our lives would most probably have 
been sacrificed in consequence 

Having concluded to write, the difficulty was now to 
procure the matenals for so doing An old toothpick was 
soon made into a pen , and this by means of feelmg alto- 
gether, for the between-decks were as dark as pitch 
Paper enough was obtained from the back of a letter — a 
duplicate of the forged letter from Mr Ross This had 
been the original draught , but the handwriting not being 
sufficiently well imitated, Augustus had written another, 
thrusting the first, by good fortune, into his coat-pocket, 
where it was now most opportunely discovered Ink alone 
was thus wanting, and a substitute was immediately found 
for tins by means of a slight incision with the penknife on 
the back of a finger just above the nail — a copious flow of 
blood ensuing, as usual, from wounds in that vicmity 
The note was now written, as well as it could be in the 
dark, and under the circumstances It briefly explamed 
that a mutiny had taken place , that Captain Barnard was 
set adrift , and that I might expect immediate relief as far 
as provisions were concerned, but must not venture upon 
making any disturbance It concluded with these words 
‘ I have scrawled this with blood — your life depends upon 
lying close ’ 
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The slip of paper being tied upon the dog, he was now 
put down the hatchway, and Augustus made the best of 
his way back to the forecastle, where he found no reason 
to believe that any of the crew had been in his absence 
To conceal the hole in the partition, he drove his loiife in 
]ust above it, and hung up a pea-]acket which he found in 
the berth His handcuffs were then replaced, and also 
the rope around his ankles 

These arrangements w'ere scarcely completed when Dirk 
Peters came below, very drunk, but in excellent humour, 
and bringing wnth him my friend’s allowance of provision 
for the day This consisted of a dozen large Irish potatoes 
roasted, and a pitcher of water He sat for some time on 
a chest by the berth, and talked freely about the mate, 
and the general concerns of the brig His demeanour was 
exceedingly capricious, and even grotesque At one time 
Augustus was much alarmed by his odd conduct At last, 
however, he went on deck, muttering a promise to bring 
his prisoner a good dmner on the morrow During the 
day two of the ciew (harpooneis) came down, accompanied 
by the cook, all three in nearly the last stage of intoxica- 
tion Like Peters, they made no 8cru2ile of talking un- 
reservedly about their plans It appeared that they were 
much divided among themselves as to their ultimate 
course, agreeing in no pomt, except the attack on the ship 
from the Cape Verd Islands, with which they were in hourly 
expectation of meeting As far as could be ascertamed, 
the mutiny had not been brought about altogether for the 
sake of booty , a private pique of the chief mate’s against 
C'ajitain Barnard having been the mam instigation There 
now seemed to be two principal factions among the crew — 
one headed by the mate, the other by the cook The 
former party were for seizing the first suitable vessel 
which should present itself, and equipping it at some of 
the West India Islands for a piratical cruise The latter 
division, however, which was the stronger, and included 
Dirk Peters among its partisans, were bent upon pursuing 
the course originally laid out for the brig into the South 
Pacific , there either to take whale, or act otherwise, as 
circumstances should suggest The representations of 
Peters, who had frequently visited these regions, had great 
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■weight, apparently, -with the mutineers, wavering, as they 
were, between half-engendered notions of profit and 
pleasuie He dwelt on the world of novelty and amuse- 
ment to be found among the innumerable islands of the 
Pacific, on the perfect security and freedom from all 
restraint to be enjoyed, but, more particularly, on the 
deliciousness of the climate, on the abundant means of 
good living, and on the voluptuous beauty of the women. 
As yet, nothing had betm absolutely determined upon , 
but the pictures of the hybrid line-manager were taking 
strong hold upon the ardent imaginations of the seamen, 
and there ■was every probability that his intentions would 
be finally carried into effect 

The three men went away in about an hour, and no one 
else entered the forecastle all day Augustus lay quiet 
until nearly night. He then freed himself from the rope 
and irons, and prepared for his attempt A bottle was 
found 111 one of the berths, and this he filled with watei 
from the jiitcher left by Peters, storing his pockets at the 
same time with cold jiotatoes To his great jov he also 
came across a lantern, with a small piece of tallow candle 
in it This lie could light at anv moment, as he had in his 
possession a box of phosphorus matches When it was 
quite dark, he got through the hole in the bulkhead, 
having taken the iirecaution to ariange thf‘ bedclothes in 
the berth so as to convey the idea of a person covered uji 
When through, he hung up the jiea-jacket on his knife, as 
before, to conceal the aperture — this mana'uvre being 
easily effected, as he did not readjust the piece of plank 
taken out until afterward He was now on the main orloji 
deck, and proceeded to make his way as before, between 
the upper deck and the oil-easks to the main hatchway 
Having reached this, he lit the piece of candle, and de- 
scended, groping with extreme difficulty among the compact 
stowage of the hold In a few moments he became alarmed 
at the insufferable stench and the closeness of the atmo- 
sphere He could not think it jiossible that I had survived 
my confinement for so long a jieiiod breathing so oppressive 
an air He called my name repeatedly, but I made him 
no rejily, and his apprehensions seemed thus to be con- 
firmecl The brig w^as rolling violently, and theie was so 
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much noise in consequence, that it was useless to listen 
for any weak sound, such as those of my breathing or 
snoring He threw open the lantern, and held it as high 
as possible, whenever an opportunity occurred, in order 
that, by observing the light, I might, if alive, be aware 
that succour was approaching Still nothing was heard 
from me, and the supposition of my death began to assume 
the character of certainty He determined, nevertheless, 
to force a passage, if possible, to the box, and at least 
ascertain beyond a doubt the truth of his surmises. He 
pushed on for some time in a most pitiable state of anxiety, 
until, at length, he found the pathway utterly blocked up, 
and that there was no possibility of making any faithei 
way by the course in which he had set out Overcome 
now by his feelings, he threw himself among the lumbei 
in despair, and wept like a child It was at this period 
that he heaid the crash occasioned by the bottle which I 
hack thrown down Fortunate, indeed, was it that the 
incident oecurred — for, upon this incident, trivial as it 
appears, the thread of my destiny depended Many years 
elapsed, however, before I was aware of this fact A 
natural shame and regret for his weakness and indecision 
prevented Augustus trom confiding to me at once what 
a more intimate and unreserved communion afterward 
induced him to reveal Upon finding his further progress 
in the hold impeded by obstacles which he could not over- 
come, he had re,solved to abandon his attempt at reaching 
me, and return at once to the forecastle Before condemn- 
ing him entirely on this head, the harassing circumstances 
which embarrassed him should be taken into considera- 
tion The night was fast wearing away, and hi.s absence 
from the forecastle might be discovered , and, indeed, 
would necessarily be so, if he should fail to get back to the 
berth by daybreak His candle was expiring in the socket, 
and there would be the greatest difficulty in retracing 
his way to the hatchway in the dark It must be allowed, 
too, that he had every good reason to believe me dead ; 
in which event no benefit could result to me from his 
reaching the box, and a W'orld of danger would be en- 
countered to no purpose by himself He had repeatedly 
called, and I had made him no answer I had been now 

L 3 
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eleven days and nights with no more water than that 
contamed in the jug which he had left with me — a supply 
which it was not at all probable I had hoarded in the 
beg inning of my confinement, as I had had every cause to 
expect a speedy release The atmosphere of the hold, too, 
must have appeared to him, coming from the compara- 
tively open air of the steerage, of a nature absolutely 
poisonous, and by far more intolerable than it had seemed 
to me upon my first taking up my quarters in the box — 
the hatchways at that time having been constantly open 
for many months previous Add to these considerations 
that of the scene of bloodshed and terror so lately wit- 
nessed by my friend , his confinement, privations, and 
narrow escapes from death, together with the frail and 
equivocal tenure by which he still existed — circum- 
stances all so well calculated to prostrate every energy 
of mmd — and the reader will bo easily brought, as 
I have been, to regard his apparent falling off in friend- 
ship and in faith with sentiments rather of sorrow than 
of anger. 

The crash of the bottle was distinctly heard, yet Augustus 
was not sure that it proceeded from the hold The doubt, 
however, was sufficient inducement to persevere He 
clambered up nearly to the orlop deck by means of the 
stowage, and then, watching for a lull in the pitchings of 
the vessel, he called out to me in as loud a tone as he could 
command, regardless, for the moment, of the danger of 
being overheard by the crew It will be remembered that 
on this occasion the voice reached me, but I was so entirely 
overcome by violent agitation as to be incapable of reply 
Confident, now, that his worst apprehensions were well 
founded, he descended, with a view of gettmg back to the 
forecastle without loss of time In his haste, some small 
boxes were thrown down, the noise occasioned by which I 
heard, as will be recollected He had made considerable 
progress on his return when the fall of the knife again 
caused him to hesitate He retraced his steps immediately, 
and, clambering up the stowage a second time, called out 
my name, loudly as before, having watched for a lull 
This time I found voice to answer Overjoyed at dis- 
covering me to bo still alive, he now resolved to brave 
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every difficulty and danger in reaching me Having 
extricated himself as quickly as possible from the laby- 
rinth of lumber by which he was hemmed in, he at 
length struck into an opening which promised better, 
and finally, after a senes of struggles, arrived at the 
box in a state of utter exhaustion 


CHAPTER VI 

The leading particulars of this narration were all that 
Augustus communicated to me while w'e remained near the 
box It was not until afterward that he entered fully 
into all the details He was apprehensive of being missed, 
and I was wild with impatience to leave my detested place 
of confinement We resolved to make our way at once to 
the hole in the bulkhead, near which I was to remain for 
the present, while he went through to reconnoitre To 
leave Tiger in the box was what neither of us could endure 
to think of , yet, how' to act otherwise was the question 
He now seemed to be perfectly quiet, and we could not 
even distinguish the sound of his breathing upon applying 
our ears closely to the box I was convinced that he was 
dead, and determined to open the door We found him 
lying at full length, apparently in a deep stupor, yet still 
alive No time was to be lost, yet I could not bring myself 
to abandon an animal who had now been twice instrumental 
in saving my life, without some attempt at preserving 
him We therefore dragged him along with us as well as 
we could, although with the greatest difficulty and fatigue , 
Augustus, during part of the time, being forced to clamber 
over the impediments in our way with the huge dog in 
his arms — a feat to which the feebleness of my frame 
rendered me totally inadequate At length we succeeded 
in reaching the hole, when Augustus got through, and 
Tiger was pushed in afterward All w'as found to be safe, 
and we did not fail to return sincere thanks to God for our 
deliverance from the imminent danger we had escaped 
For the present, it was agreed that I should remain neai 
the opening, through which my companion could readily 
supply me wuth a part of his daily provision, and where 
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I could have the advantages of breathing an atmosphere 
comparatively pure 

In explanation of some portions of this narrative, 
wherein I have spoken of the stowage of the brig, and 
which may appear ambiguous to some of my readers who 
may have seen a proper or regular stowage, I must here 
state that the manner in which this most important duty 
had been performed on board the Grampus was a most 
shameful piece of neglect on the part of Captain Barnard, 
who was by no means as careful or as experienced a seaman 
as the hazardous nature of the service on which he was 
employed would seem necessarily to demand A proper 
stowage cannot be accomplished in a careless mannei , and 
many most disastrous accidents even within the limits of 
my own experience, have arisen from neglect or ignorance in 
this particular. Coasting vessels, in the frequent hurry and 
bustle attendant upon taking in or discharging cargo, are 
the most liable to mishap from the want of a proper atten- 
tion to stowage The great point is to allow no possibilitv 
of the cargo or ballast’s shifting position even in the most 
violent rollings of the vessel With this end, great atten- 
tion must be paid, not only to the bulk taken in, but to 
the nature of the bulk, and whether there be a full or only 
a partial cargo In most kinds of freight the stowage is 
accomplished by means of a screw Thus, in a load of 
tobacco or flour, the whole is screwed so tightly into the 
hold of the vessel that the barrels or hogsheads, upon 
discharging are found to be completely flattened, and take 
some time to regain their original shape This screwing, 
however, is resorted to principally wuth a view of obtaining 
more room in the hold , for in a full load of any such 
commodities as flour or tobacco, there can be no danger of 
any shifting whatever, at least none from which incon- 
venience can result There have been instances, indeed, 
where this method of screwing has resulted in the most 
lamentable consequences, arising from a cause altogether 
distinct from the danger attendant upon a shifting of 
cargo A load of cotton, for example, tightly screwed 
while m certain conditions, has been known, through the 
expansion of its bulk, to rend a vessel asunder at sea 
There can be no doubt, either, that the same result would 
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ensue in the case cf tobacco, while undergoing its usual 
course of fermentation, were it not for the interstices con- 
sequent upon the rotundity of the hogsheads 

It IS when a partial cargo is received that danger is chiefly 
to be apprehended from shifting, and that precautions 
should be always taken to guard agamst such misfortune. 
Only those who have encountered a violent gale of wind, or 
rather who have experienced the rolling of a vessel in a 
sudden calm after the gale, can form an idea of the tremen- 
dous force of the plunges, and of the consequent terrible 
impetus given to all loose articles in the vessel. It is then 
that the necessity of a cautious stowage, when there is a 
partial cargo, becomes obvious When lying to (especially 
with a small head sail), a vessel w'hich is not properly 
modelled in the bows is frequently thrown upon her beam- 
ends , this occurring even every fifteen or twenty minutes 
upon an average, yet without any serious consequences 
resulting, provided there be a proper stowage If this, how- 
ever, has not been strictly attended to, in the first of these 
heavy lurches the whole of the cargo tumbles over to the 
bide of the vessel which lies upon the water, and, being thus 
prevented from regaining her equilibrium, as she would 
otherwise necessarily do, she is certain to fill m a few 
seconds and go down It is not too much to say that at 
least one half of the instances in which vessels have foun- 
dered in heavy gales at sea may be attributed to a shifting 
of cargo or of ballast 

When a paitial cargo of any kind is taken on board, the 
whole, attcr being first stowed as compactly as may be, 
should be covered vith a layer of stout shifting-boards, 
extending completely across the vessel Upon these boards 
stiong temporary stanchions should be erected, reaching to 
the timbers abo\c, and thus securing e\erything in its 
place In cargoes consisting of gram, or any similar 
matter, additional precautions are requisite A hold filled 
entirely with grain upon leaving port will be found not 
more than three-touiths full upon reaching its destina- 
tion — this, too, although the freight, when measured bushel 
by bushel by the consignee, will overrun by a vast deal (on 
account of the swelling ot the gram) the quantity consigned 
This result is occasioned by settling during the voyage, and 
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IS the more perceptible in proportion to the roughness of 
the weather experienced If gram loosely thrown in a 
vessel, then, is ever so well secured by shiftmg-boards and 
stanchions, it will be liable to shift in a long passage so 
greatly as to bring about the most distressing calamities 
To prevent these, every method should be employed before 
leaving port to settle the cargo as much as possible , and 
for this there are many contrivances, among which may be 
mentioned the drivmg of wedges into the gram Even aftci 
all this IS done, and unusual pains taken to secure the 
shiftmg boards, no seaman who knows what he is about 
will feel altogether secure in a gale of any violence with a 
cargo of gram on board, and, least of all, with a partial 
cargo Yet there are hundreds of our coasting vessels, and, 
it is likely, many more from the ports of Europe, which sail 
daily uith partial cargoes, even of the most dangerous 
species, and without any precautions whatever The 
wonder is that no more accidents occur than do actually 
happen A lamentable instance of this heedlessness 
occurred to my knowledge in the case of Captain Joel Rice 
of the schooner Firefly, which sailed from Richmond, 
Virginia, to Madeira, with a cargo of com, in the year 1825 
The captain had gone many voyages without serious 
accident, although he was in the habit of paying no atten- 
tion whatever to his stowage, more than to secure it in 
the ordinary manner He had never before sailed with a 
cargo of gram, and on this occasion had the com thrown on 
board loosely, when it did not much more than half fill the 
vessel For the fiist portion of the voyage he met with 
nothing more than light breezes , but when within a day's 
sail of Madeira there came on a strong gale from the N N E 
which forced him to lie to He brought the schooner to 
the wind under a double-reefed foresail alone, when she 
rode as well as any vessel could be expected to do, and 
shipped not a diop of water Towards night the gale 
somewhat abated, and she rolled with more unsteadiness 
than before, but still did very well, until a heavy lurch 
threw her upon her beam-ends to starboard The com 
was then heard to shift bodily, the force of the movement 
bursting open the mam hatchway The vessel went down 
like a shot This happened within hail of a small sloop 
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from Madeira, which picked up one of the crew (the only 
person saved), and which rode out the gale in perfect 
security, as indeed a jollyboat might have done under 
proper management 

The stowage on board the Qrampus was most clumsily 
done, if stowage that could be called which was little better 
than a promiscuous huddling together of oil-casks ^ and 
ship furniture I have already spoken of the condition of 
articles in the hold On the orlop deck there was space 
enough for my body (as I have stated) between the oil- 
casks and the upper deck , a space was left open around 
the mam hatchway , and several other large spaces were 
left in the stowage Near the hole cut through the bulkhead 
by Augustus there was room enough for an entire cask, and 
in this space I found myself comfortably situated for the 
present 

By the time my friend had got safely into the berth, and 
rc-adjusted his handcuffs and the rope, it was broad day- 
light We had made a narrow escape indeed , for scarcely 
had he arranged all matters, when the mate came below 
with Diik Peters and the cook They talked foi some time 
about the vessel from the Cape Verds, and seemed to be 
excessively anxious for her appearance At length the 
cook came to the berth m which Augustus was lying, and 
seated himself in it near the head I could see and hear 
everything from my hiding-place, for the piece cut out had 
not been 2>uL back, and I was in momentary expectation 
that the negro would fall against the jiea-jacket, which 
was hung u^i to conceal the aperture, in which case all 
would liacc been discoveicd, and our lives would, no doubt, 
have been instantly saciificed Our good fortune prevailed, 
howe\er, and although he frequently touched it as the 
vessel rolled, he never pressed against it sufficiently to 
bring about a discovery The bottom of the jacket had 
been carefully fastened to the bulkhead, so that the hole 
might not be seen by its swinging to one side All this 
time Tiger was lying in the foot of the berth, and appeared 
to have recovered in some measure his faculties, for I could 
see him occasionally open his eyes and draw a long breath 

^ Whaling- vessels are usually htted with iron oil- tanks — why the 
Oramjius was not I have never been able to ascertain. 
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After a few minutes the mate and cook went above, 
leaving Dirk Peters behind, who, as soon as they were 
gone, came and sat himself down in the place just occupied 
by the mate He began to talk very sociably with Augustus, 
and we could now see that the greater part of his apparent 
intoxication, while the two others were with him, was a 
feint He answered all my companion’s questions with 
perfect freedom , told him that he had no doubt of his 
father’s having been picked up, as there were no less than 
five sail in sight just before sundown on the day he was 
cut adrift , and used other language of a consolatory 
nature, which occasioned me no less surprise than pleasure 
Indeed, 1 began to entertain hopes, that through the 
instrumentality of Peters we might be finally enabled to 
regain possession of the brig, and this idea I mentioned to 
Augustus as soon as I found an opportunity He thought 
the matter possible, but urged the necessity of the gri atest 
caution 111 making the attempt, as the conduct of the 
hybrid appeared to bo instigated bv the most arbitrary 
caprice alone , and, indeed it was difficult to say if he was 
at any moment of sound mind Peters went upon deck in 
about an hour, and did not return again until noon, when 
he brought Augustus a plentiful supjily of junk beef and 
pudding Of this, when we AVere left alone, I paitook 
heartily, without returning through the hole No one else 
came down into the forecastle during the day, and at night 
I got into Augustus’s berth, where I slept soundly and 
sweetly until nearly daybreak, when he awakened me upon 
hearing a stir upon deck, and I regained my hidmg-place 
as quickly as possible When the day was fully broke, we 
found that Tiger had recovered his strength almost entirely, 
and gave no indications of hydrophobia, drinking a little 
water that was offered him with great apparent eagerness 
During the day he regained all liis former vigour and 
appetite His stiange conduct had been brought on, no 
doubt, by the deleterious quality of the an of the hold, 
and had no connection with canine madness I could not 
sufficicntl}^ lejoice that I had persisted in bringing him 
w'lth me from the box This day was the thirtieth of June, 
and thc‘ thirteenth since the Orampiis made sail from 
Nantucket 
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On the second of July the mate came below, drunk as 
usual, and in an excessively good humour He came to 
Augustus’s berth, and, givmg him a slap on the back, 
asked him if he thought he could behave himself if he let 
him loose, and whether he would promise not to be going 
into the cabin again To this, of course, my friend answered 
in the affirmative, when the ruffian set him at liberty, 
after making him drink from a flask of rum which he drew 
from his coat-pocket Both now w('nt on deck, and I did 
not see Augustus for about three hours He then came 
below with the good news that he had obtained permission 
to go about the brig as he ])lea&ed anywhere forward of the 
mainmast, and that ho had been ordered to sleep, as usual, 
in the forecastle He brought me, too, a good dinner, and 
a plentiful supply of watei The brig was still eruismg for 
the vessel from the Gape Verds, and a sail was now in 
bight, which was thought to be the one in question As the 
events of the ensuing eight days were of little importance, 
and had no direct bearing upon the main meSdents of my 
narrative, I will here throw them into the form of a journal, 
as I do not wish to omit them altogether 

July 3 Augustus furnished me with three blankets, 
with which I contrived a comfortable bed in my hiding- 
place No one came below except my companion, during 
the day Tiger took liis station in the berth just by the 
apertuie, and slejit heavilv, as if not yet entirely recovered 
fiom the effects of his siclcness Towards night a flaw of 
wind struck the bug befoic* sail could be taken in, and very 
nearly cajisized hei The puff tbed aw^ay immediately, 
hovvevn'r, and no damage was done bc^yond the splitting 
of the foretojisail Dirk Pc-ters treated Augustus all this 
clay w'lth great kindness, and entered into a long conversa- 
tion with him ic’speeting the Pacific Ocean, and the islands 
he had visited in that rc'gion He asked him whether he 
would not like to go with the mutineers on a kind of ex- 
jiloring and pleasure v'oyage in those quarters, and said 
that the men were gradually coming over to the mate’s 
views To this Augustus thought it best to reply that he 
would be glad to go on such an adventure, since nothing 
better could be done, and that anything was preferable to 
a piratical life 
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July Mh. The vesael in sight proved to be a small brig 
from Liverpool, and was allowed to pass unmolested 
Augustus spent most of his time on deck, with a view of 
obtaining all the information in his power respecting the 
intentions of the mutineers They had frequent and violent 
quarrels among themselves, in one of which a harpooner, 
Jim Bonner, was thrown overboard The party of the mate 
was gaming ground Jim Bonner belonged to the cook’s 
gang, of which Peters was a partisan 

July 5th About daybreak there came on a stiff breeze 
from the west, which at noon freshened into a gale, so that 
the brig could carry nothing more than her trysail and 
foresail In taking in the fort topsail, Simms, one of the 
common hands, and belonging also to the cook's gang, fell 
overboard, being very much in liquor, and was drowned — 
no attempt being made to save him The whole number of 
persons on board was now thirteen, to wit Dirk Peters , 

Seymour, the black cook , Jones , Greely , 

Hartman Rogers , and William Allen, of the cook s 
party , the mate, whose name I iievei h'arncd , Absalom 

Hicks , Wilson , John Hunt , and Richaid Parker, 

of the mate’s party — besides Augustus and myself 

July Gth The gale lasted all this day, blowing in heavy 
squalls, accompanied with ram The brig took in a good 
deal of water through her .seams, and one of the jiumps was 
kept continually going, Augustus being forced to take his 
turn Just at twilight a laigc ship passed close by us, 
Avithout having been discovered until wathin hail This 
ship was supposed to be the one for which the mutineers 
were on the look-out The mate hailed hei, but the reply 
was drowned in the loaimg of the gale At eleven, a sea 
was shipped amid-shiiis, which tore away a gieat poition 
of the larboard bulwaiks, and did some other slight damage 
Towards moining the weather moderated, and at sunrise 
there was very little wind 

Jtily 1th There was a heavy swell running all this day, 
during which the bug, being light, rolled excessively, and 
many ai tides broke loose m the hold, as I could hear 
distinctly from my hiding-place I suffered a great deal 
from sea-sickness Peters had a long conversation this day 
with Augustus, and told him that two of his gang, Greely 
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and Allen, had gone over to the mate, and were resolved to 
turn pirates He put several questions to Augustus which 
he did not then exactly understand During a part of this 
evening the leak gained upon the vessel , and little could 
be done to remedy it, as it was occasioned by the brig’s 
straining, and taking in the water through her seams 
A sail was thrummed, and got under the bows, which 
aided us in some measure, so that we began to gam upon the 
leak 

July Sth A light breeze sprung tfp at sunrise from the 
eastward, when the mate headed the brig to the south-west, 
with the intention of making some of the West India 
Islands, in puisuance of his jiiratieal designs No oiiposition 
was made by Peters or the cook — at least none in the 
hearing of Augustus All idea of taking the vessel from the 
Cajie Verds was abandoned The leak was now easily 
kept under by one pump going every three-quarters of an 
hour The sail was drawn from beneath the bows Spoke 
Iwo small sehooneis during the day 

July Wi Fine w'cather All hands employed m repairing 
bulwarks Peters had again a long conveisation with 
Augustus, and spoke moie plainly than ho had done hereto- 
fore He said nothing should induce him to come into the 
mate’s views, and even hinted his intention of taking the 
bug out of his hands Ho asked my fiiend if he could 
depend upon his aid m sui'h case, to which Augustus said, 
‘Yes,’ without hesitation Peters then said he would 
sound the otlieis of his party upon the subject, and went 
away During the remamdei of the day Augustus had no 
ojipoitiimt^ ot sjieakmg with Iiim privately 


CHAPTER VII 

July 10 Sjioke a bug from Rio, bound to Noifolk 
Weather hazy, with a light baffling wind from the eastward. 
To-day Hartman Rogers died, having been attacked on 
the eighth with spasms after dunking a glass of grog 
This man was one of the cook’s party, and one upon whom 
Peters placed his mam reliance He told Augustus that 
ho believed the mate had poisoned him, and that he 
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expected, if he did not be on the look-out, his own turn 
would come shortly There were now only himself, Jones, 
and the cook belongmg to his own gang — on the other side 
there were five He had spoken to Jones about takmg the 
command from the mate , but the project having been 
coolly received, he had been deterred from pressmg the 
matter any further, or from saying anythmg to the cook 
It was well, as it happened, that he was so prudent, for 
m the afternoon the cook expressed his determination of 
sidmg with the matd, and went over formally to that 
party , while Jones took an opportunity of quarrelling 
with Peters, and hinted that he would let the mate know 
of the plan in agitation There was now, evidently, no 
time to be lost, and Peters expressed his determmation of 
attempting to take the vessel at all hazards, provided 
Augustus would lend him his aid My fnend at once 
assured him of his w^lllngne88 to enter into any plan for 
that purpose, and, thinking the opportunity a favourable 
one, made known the faet of my being on board At this 
the hybnd was not more astomshed than delighted, as he 
had no reliance whatever upon Jones, whom he already 
considered as belongmg to the party of the mate They 
went below immediately, when Augustus called to mo by 
name, and Peters and myself were soon made acquainted 
It was agreed that we should attempt to retake the vessel 
upon the hrst good opportunity, leaving Jones altogether 
out of our councils In the event of success, we were to 
lun the brig into the hrst port that offered, and deliver her 
up The desertion of his party had frustrated Peteis's 
design of going into the Pacihc- — an adventure which could 
not be accomplished without a crew, and he depended 
upon either getting acquitted upon trial, on the score of 
insanity (which he solemnly averred had actuated him m 
lending his aid to the mutiny), or ujion obtaining a pardon, 
if found guilty, through the representations of Augustus and 
myself Oui deliberations were interrupted for the present 
by the cry of, ‘ All hands take in sail,’ and Peters and 
Augustus ran up on deck 

As usual, the crew were nearly all drunk , and, before 
sail could be properly taken in, a violent squall laid the 
bug on her beam-ends By keeping hei away, however. 
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she nghted, having shipped a good deal of water Scarcely 
was everything secure, when another squall took the vessel, 
and immediately afterward another — ^no damage bemg done 
There was every appearance of a gale of wind, which, indeed, 
shortly came on, with great fury, from the northward and 
westward All was made as snug as possible, and we laid 
to, as usual, under a close-reefed foresail As night drew 
on, the wind increased in violence, with a remarkably 
heavy sea Peters now came into the forecastle with 
Augustus, and we resumed our deliberations 

We agreed that no opportunity could be more favourable 
than the present for carrying our design into effect, as an 
attempt at such a moment would never be anticipated As 
the brig was snugly laid to, there would be no nec'ossity of 
manoeuvring her until good weather, when, if we succeeded 
in our attempt, we might liberate one, or perhaps two of 
the men, to aid us in taking her into port The mam 
difficulty was the great disproportion in our forces There 
were only three of us, and in the cabm there were nine 
All the arms on board, too, were in their possession, vith 
the exception of a pair of small pistols vhich Peters had 
concealed about his person, and the large seaman’s knife 
which he always wore in the waistband of his pantaloons 
Prom certain indications, too — such, for example, as there 
being no such thmg as an axe or a handspike lying in their 
customary places — we began to fear that the mate had his 
suspicions, at least in regard to Peters, and that he u'ould 
let slip no opportunity oi getting rid of him It was clear, 
indeed, that what we should determine to do could not be 
done too soon Still the odds were too much against us to 
allow of our proceeding without the greatest caution 
Peters proposed that he should go up on deck, and enter 
into conversation with the watch (Allen), when he would 
be able to throw him into the sea without trouble, and 
without making any disturbance, by seizuig a good oppor- 
tunity , that Augustus and myself should then come up, 
and endeavour to provide ourselves with some kind of 
weapons from the deck , and that we should then make a 
rush together, and secure the companion-way before any 
opposition could be offered I objected to this, because I 
could not believe that the mate (who was a cunning fellow 
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m all matters which did not affect his superstitious preju- 
dices) would suffer himself to be so easily entrapped The 
very fact of there being a watch on deck at all was sufficient 
proof that he was upon the alert^ — it not being usual, 
except in vessels where discipline is most rigidly enforced, 
to station a watch on deck when a vessel is lying to in 
a gale of wmd As I address myself principally, if not 
altogether, to persons who have never been to sea, it may 
be as well to state the exact condition of a vessel under such 
circumstances Lying to, or, in sea-parlance, ‘ laying to,’ is 
a measure resorted to for various purposes, and effected in 
various manners In moderate weather, it is frequently 
done with a view of merely bringing the vessel to a stand- 
still, to wait for another vessel, or any similar object If 
the vessel which lies to is under full sail, the manoeuvre is 
usually accomplished by throwmg round some portion of 
her sails, so as to let the wmd take them aback, when she 
becomes stationary But we are now speaking of lymg to 
in a gale of wind This is done when the wind is ahead, 
and too violent to admit of carrjnng sail without danger of 
capsizing , and sometimes even when the wmd is fair, but 
the sea too heavy for the vessel to be put before it If a 
vessel be suffered to scud before the wind in a very heavy 
sea, much damage is usually done her by the shipping of 
water ovei her stern, and sometimes by the violent plunges 
she makes forward This manoeuvre, then, is seldom 
resorted to in such case, unless through necessity When 
the vessel is in a leaky condition, she is often put before 
the wind even in the heaviest seas , for, when lying to, 
her seams are sure to be greatly opened by her violent 
straming, and it is not so much the case when scuddmg 
Often, too, it becomes necessary to scud a vessel, either 
when the blast is so cxceedmgly furious as to tear in pieces 
the sail which is employed with a view of bringing her head 
to the wind, or when, through the false modelling of the 
frame or other causes, the mam object cannot be effected 
Vessels in a gale of wind are laid to m different manners, 
according to their peculiar construction Some he to best 
under a foresail, and this, I believe, is the sail most usually 
employed Large square-ngged vessels have sails for the 
express purpose, called storm-staysails But the jib is 
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occasionally employed by itself — sometimes the jib and 
foresail, or a double-reefed foresail, and not unfrequently 
the aftersails, are made use of Fore topsails are very often 
found to answer the purpose better than any other species 
of sail The Grampus was generally laid to under a close- 
reefed foresail 

When a vessel is to be laid to, her head is brought up to 
the wmd just so nearly as to fill the sail under which she 
lies, when hauled flat aft, that is, when brought diagonally 
across the vessel This being done, the bows point within 
a few degrees of the direction fiom which the wind issues, 
and the windward bow of course receives the shock of the 
waves In this situation a good vessel will nde out a very 
heavy gale of wind without shipping a drop of water, and 
without anv further attention being requisite on the part 
of the crew The helm is usually lashed down, but this is 
altogether unnecessary (except on account of the noise it 
makes when loose), for the rudder has no effect upon the 
vessel when lying to Indeed, the helm had far better be 
left loose than lashed very fast, for the rudder is apt to be 
tom off by heavy seas if there be no room for the helm to 
play As long as the sail holds, a well-modeUed vessel 
will maintain her situation, and nde every sea, as if instinct 
with life and reason If the violence of the wind, however, 
should tear the sail into pieces (a feat which it requires 
a perfect hurncane to accomplish under ordinary ciicum- 
stances), there is then imminent danger The vessel falls 
off from the wind, and, coming broadside to the sea, is 
completely at its mercy the only resource in this case is 
to put her quietly befoie the wind, letting her scud until 
some other sail can be set Some vessels wull lie to under no 
sail whatever, but such are not to be trusted at sea 

But to return from tins iligression It had never been 
customaiy with the mate to have any watch on deck when 
lymg to m a gale of wind, and the fact that he had now 
one, coupled with the circumstance of the missing axes and 
handspikes, fully convinced us that the crew were too well 
on the watch to be taken bv surprise in the manner Peters 
had suggested Something, however, was to be done, and 
that with as little delay as practicable, for there could be 
no doubt that a suspicion having been once entertained 
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against Peters, he would be sacrificed upon the earliest 
occasion, and one would certainly be either found or made 
upon the breaking of the gale 

Augustus now suggested that if Peters could contrive 
to remove, under any pretext, the piece of chain-cable 
which lay over the trap in the state-room, we might 2i08Sibly 
be able to come upon them unawares bv means of the 
hold , but a little reflection convinced us that the vessel 
lolled and jiitched too violently for any attempt of that 
nature 

By good fortune I at length hit upon the idea of working 
upon the superstitious teirors and guiltv conscience of the 
mate It will be remembered that one of the crew, Hartman 
Rogers, had died during the morning, having been attacked 
two days before with spasms after drmking some spints and 
water Peters had expressed to us Ins opinion that this 
man had been poisoned by the mate, and for this belief he 
had reasons, so he said, which were incontrovertible, but 
which he could not be prevailed upon to explain to us — 
this wavward refusal being only in keeping vith other 
points of his singular character But whether oi not ho had 
any better grounds for suspecting the mate than wo had 
ourselves, wo w'ere easily led to fall in witli his suspicion, 
and determmed to act accordingly 

Rogers had died about eleven in the forenoon, in violent 
convulsions , and the corpse picsentod in a few minutes 
after death one of the most horrid and loathsome spettaele.s 
I ever remember to have seen The stomach was swollen 
immensely, like that of a man who has been diowned and 
lam under water lor many weeks The hands were in the 
same condition, while the face was shrunken, shrivelled, 
and of a chalky whiteness, except where relieved by two 
or three glaring red splotches, like those occasioned by the 
erysipelas one of these splotches extended diagonally 
across the face, completely covering up an eye as if with 
a band of red velvet In this disgusting condition the 
body had been brought up from the cabin at noon to be 
throwm overboard, when the mate gettmg a glimpse of it 
(for he now saw it for the first time), and being either 
touched with remorse for his crime or struck with terror at 
so horrible a sight, ordered the men to sew the body up in 
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itb hammock, and allow it the u»ual rites of soa-bunal 
Having given these directions, he went below, as if to 
avoid any further sight of his victim While preparations 
weie making to obey his orders, the gale came on with 
great fury, and the design "Has abandoned for the present 
The corpse, left to itself, was washed into the larboard 
scuppers, where it still lay at the time of which I speak, 
floundering about with the fuiiou.s lurches of the brig 
Having arianged our plan, wc set about putting it in 
execution as speedily as possible Peters went upon deck, 
and, as he had anticipated, was immediately accosted by 
Allen, who appeared to be stationed more as a watch upon 
the forecastle than for any other purpose The fate of 
this villain, however, w'as speedily and silently decided , 
for Peteis, appioaehing him in a caieless manner, as if 
about to address liim, seized him by the throat, and before 
he could utter a single cry, tossed him over the bulwarks 
He then called to us, and we came up Our first precaution 
was to look about for somethmg with which to arm our- 
selves, and 111 doing this we had to proceed with great caie, 
tor it was impossible to stand on deck an instant without 
holding fast, and violent seas broke over the vessel at every 
jilunge forward It was indispensable, too, that we should 
be quick in our operations, for every minute w'e expected 
the mate to bo up to set the pumps going, as it was evident 
the brig must be taking in wmtei very fast After searching 
about for some time, we could find nothing more fit for our 
purpose than the tw'o pump-handles, one of which Augustus 
took, and 1 the other Having secured these, we stnjipcd 
off the shirt of the corpse and dropped the body overboard. 
Peters and myself then went below, leaving Augustus to 
watch upon deck, where he took his station just w'herc 
Allen had been placed, and with his back to the cabin 
companion-way, so that, if any one of the mates gang 
should come up, he might suppose it was the watch 
As soon as 1 got below 1 commenced disguising myself so 
as to lepiesent the eoipse of Kogeis The shut which we 
had taken fioni the body aidc'd us vei\ much for it was of 
Hingulai foim and chaiaitei, and easily recognizable — a 
kind of smock, which the deceased woie oyer Ins other 
clothing It was a blue stoekmett, with large white stripes 
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ruiming across Having put this on, I proceeded to equip 
myself with a false stomach, in imitation of the horrible 
deformity of the swollen corpse This was soon effected by 
means of stuffing with some bedclothes I then gave the 
same appearance to my hands by drawing on a pair of 
white woollen mittens, and filling them in with any kind 
of rags that offered themselves Peteis then arranged my 
face, first rubbing it w'ell over with white chalk, and after- 
wards splotchmg it with blood, which he took from a cut 
in his finger The streak across the eye was not forgotten, 
and presented a most shocking appearance 


CHAPTER VIII 

As I viewed myself m a fragment of looking-glass which 
hung up in the cabin, and by the dim light of a kind of 
battle-lantern, I was so impressed with a sense of vague 
awe at my appearance, and at the recollection of the terrific 
reality which I was thus lepresenting, that I was seized 
with a violent tremor, and could scarcely summon resolu- 
tion to go on wnth my part It was necessary, however, to 
act with decision, and Peters and m^'self went upon deck 

We there found everything safe, and, keeping close to 
the bulwarks, the three of us crept to the cabin companion- 
way It was only partially closed, piecautions having been 
taken to prevent its being suddenly pushed to from without, 
by means of placing billets of wood on the upper step so 
as to interfere with the shutting We found no difficulty 
in gettmg a full view of the interioi of the cabin through 
the cracks where the hinges were placed It now proved to 
have been very foitunate for us that we had not attempted 
to take them by surprise, for they weie evidently on the 
alert Only one was asleep, and he lying ]ust at the foot 
of the companion-ladder, with a musket by his side The 
rest were seated on several mattresses, which had been 
taken from the berths and thrown on the floor They were 
engaged in earnest conversation , and although they had 
been carousmg, as appeared from two empty jugs, with 
some tin tumblers which lay about, they were not as much 
intoxicated as usual All had knives, one or two of them 
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pistols, and a great many muskets were lying m a berth 
close at hand 

We listened to their conversation for some time before 
we could make up our mmds how to act, having as yet 
lesolved on nothmg determinate, except that we would 
attempt to paralyze their exertions, when we should attack 
them, by means of the apparition of Rogers They were 
discussing their piratical plans, in which all we could hear 
distinctly was, that they would unite with the crew of a 
schooner Hornet, and, if possible, get the schooner herself 
into their possession jireparatory to some attempt on a 
large scale, the particulars of which could not be made out 
by eithei of us 

One of the men spoke of Peters, when the mate replied 
to him in a low voice which could not be distinguished, 
and afterw ard added more loudly, that ‘ he could not 
understand his being so much forward with the captain’s 
brat in the forecastle, and he thought the sooner both of 
them were overboard the better’ To this no answer was 
made, but we could easily peiccive that the hint was well 
received by the whole part>, and more particularly by 
Jones At this period I was excessively agitated, the more 
so as I could see that neither Augustus nor Peters could 
deternune how to act I made up my mind, however, to 
sell my life as dearly as possible, and not to suffer myself 
to be overcome b\ anv feelings of trepidation 

The tremendous noise made by the roaring of the wind 
in the rigging, and the washing of the sea over the deck, 
prevented us from hearing what was said, except during 
momentaiy lulls In one of these, we all distinctly heard 
the mate tell one of the men to ‘ go forward, and order the 
d — d lubbeis to come into the cabin, where he could have 
an eye upon them, for ho wanted no sueh secret doings on 
board the brig ’ It was well for us that the pitching of the 
vessel at this moment was so violent as to prevent this 
Older from being earned into instant execution The cook 
got up from his mattress to go for us, when a tremendous 
lurch, which I thought would carry away the masts, threw 
him headlong against one of the larboard state-room doors, 
bursting it open, and creating a good deal of other con- 
fusion Luckily, neither of our party was thrown from his 
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position, and no had time to make a j'recipitate retreat to 
the forecastle, and arrange a hurried plan of action before 
the messenger made his appearance, or rather before he 
put his head out of the companion-hatch, for he did not 
come on deck Fiom this station he could not notice the 
absence of Allen, and he accordingly bawled out, as if to 
him, repeating the orders of the mate Peters cried out, 
‘ Ay, ay,’ in a disguised voice, and the cook immediately 
went below, without entertaining a suspicion that all was 
not right 

My two companions now proceeded boldly aft and down 
into the cabin, Peters closing the door after him m the 
same manner ho had found it The mate received them 
with feigned cordiality, and told Augustus that, since h(' 
had behaved himself so well of late, he might take up his 
quarters in the cabin, and be one of them for the future 
He then poured him out a tumbler half full of rum, and 
made him dnnk it All this 1 saw and heard, for I followed 
mv friends to the cabin as soon as the door was shut, and 
took up mv old point of obseivation 1 had brought with 
me the two pump-handles, one of which I secured near the 
eonipanion-wav, to be ready for use when required 

1 now steadied iiuself as well as possible so as to have 
a good \iew' of all that was passing within, and endeavoured 
to nerve mysi If to the task of descending among the 
mutineers when Peters should make a signal to me, as 
agreed upon Presently he contnved to turn the conversa- 
tion upon the bloody deeds of the mutiny, and, by degrees, 
led the men to talk of the thousand superstitions which 
are so universally current among seamen I could not 
make out all that was said, but I could plainly see the 
eliects of the conversation in the countenances of those 
piesent The mate was evidently much agitated, and 
presently, when some one mentioned the terrific appear- 
ance of Rogers’s corpse, I thought he was upon the point 
of swooning Petcis now asked him if he did not think 
it would be bettei to have the body thiown ovei board at 
ome, as it was too honible a sight to see it floundering 
about in the souppeis At this the villain absolutely gasped 
foi bieath, and turned his head slowly round upon his 
companions, as if imploring some one to go up and peiform 
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the task No one, however, stirred, and it was quite 
evident that the whole party were wound up to the highest 
pitch of nervous excitement Peters now made me the 
signal I immediately threw open the door of the com- 
panion-way, and, descending, without uttering a syllable, 
stood erect m the midst of the party 

The intense effect produced by this sudden apparition is 
not at all to be wondered at when the various circumstances 
are taken into consideration Usually, in cases of a similar 
nature, there is left m the mind of the spectator some 
glimmermg of doubt as to the realitv of the vision before 
his eyes , a degree of hope, howevei feeble, that he is the 
victim of chicanery, and that the apjiarition is not actually 
a visitant from the world of shadows It is not too much 
to say that such remnants of doubt have been at the bottom 
of almost every such visitation, and that the appalling 
horror which has sometimes been brought about, is to be 
attributed, even in the cases most in point, and where 
most suflfenng has been oxptiienced. more to a kind of 
anticipativo horror, lest the apparition might possibly be 
real, than to an unw'avenng belief m its reality But, in 
the present instance it will be seen immediately, that in 
the minds of the niutmi'cis there was not even the shadow 
of a basis upon which to rest a doubt that the appantion 
of Rogers was indeed a revivification of his disgusting coipse, 
or at least its spiritual image The isolated situation of 
the bug, W'lth its entiie inaccessibility on account of the 
gale, confined the appaiently possible means of deception 
within such narrow and definite limits, that they must 
have thought themselves enabled to suivcv them all at a 
glance They had now been at sea twenty-foiii days, 
without holding more than a speaking communication wnth 
any vessel whatever The whole of the ciew, too — at least 
all w'hom they had the most remote leason foi suspecting to 
be on board — were assembled in the cabin, with the ex- 
ception of Allen, the watch , and his gigantic stature (he 
was SIX feet six inches high) was too familiar in then eyes 
to permit the notion that he w'as the apparition befoie 
them to enter their minds even for an instant Add to 
these considerations the aw'e-mspmng nature of the tem- 
pest, and that of the conversation brought about by 
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Peters ; the deep impression which the loathsomeness of 
the actual corpse had made in the morning upon the 
imaginations of the men , the excellence of the imitation 
in my person, and the uncertain and wavering light in 
which they beheld me, as the glare of the cabin lantern, 
swmgmg violentlv to and fro, fell dubiously and fitfully 
upon my figure, and there will be no reason to wonder that 
the deception had even more than the entire effect which 
we had anticipated The mate sprang up from the mattress 
on which he was lying, and, without uttering a syllable, 
fell back, stone dead, upon the cabin flooi, and was hurled 
to the leeward like a log by a heavy roll of the brig Of 
the remaining seven, there were but thiee who had at first 
any degree of presence of mmd The four others sat for 
some time rooted apparently to the floor — the most pitiable 
objects of horror and utter despair my eyes ever encountered 
The only opposition we expenenced at all was from the 
cook, John Hunt and Richard Parker , but they made 
but a feeble and irresolute defence The two foimer wore 
shot instantly by Peters, and I felled Paikcr with a blow 
on the head fiom the pump-handle which I had brought 
with me In the meantime, Augustus seized one of the 
muskets lying on the floor, and shot another mutineer 

( Wilson) through the breast There were now but 

three remaining , but by this time they had become 
aroused from their lethal gy, and perhaps began to see that 
a deception had been piactised uj'on them, for they fought 
wath great resolution and fury, and, but for the immense 
muscular strength of Peters, might have ultimately got 

the better of us These three men were Jones, 

■ — ■ — Greelv, and Absalom Hicks Jones had thrown 
Augustus on the floor, stabbed him in several places^long 
the right arm, and would no doubt have soon dispatched 
him (as neither Peters nor myself could immediately get 
rid of our antagonists), had it not been for the timely aid 
of a friend, upon whose assistance we, surely, had never 
depended This friend was no other than Tiger With 
a low growl, he bounded into the cabin, at a most critical 
moment for Augustus, and, throwing himself upon Jones, 
pinned him to the floor in an instant My friend, however, 
was now too much injured to render us any aid whatever, 
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and I was so encumbered with my disguise that I could do 
but little The dog would not leave his hold upon the 
throat of Jones — Peters, nevertheless, was far more than 
a match for the two men who remained, and would, no 
doubt, have dispatched them sooner, had it not been for 
the narrow space in which he had to act, and the tremen- 
dous lurches of the vessel Presently he was enabled to 
get hold of a heavy stool, several of which lay about the 
floor With this he beat out the brains of Greely as he 
was in the act of discharging a musket at me, and imme- 
diately afterward a roll of the bng throwing him in contact 
wnth Hicks, he seized him by the throat, and, by dint of 
sheer strength, strangled him instantaneouslj’ Thus, in 
far less time than I have taken to tell it, we found ourselves 
masters of the bng 

The only person of our opponents who was left alive was 
Richard Parker This man, it will be remembered, I had 
knocked dowm with a blow from the pump-handle at the 
eommenccmont of the attack He now lav motionless bv 
the door of the shattered state-room , but, upon Peters 
touching him with his foot, he spoke, and entreated for 
mercy His head was only slightly cut, and otherwise he 
had received no injiiiv, having been meioly stunned by 
the blow He now got up, and, for the present we secured 
his hands behind his back The dog was still giow'lmg over 
Jones , but, upon examination, we found him completely 
dead, the blood issuing in a stream from a deep wound in 
the throat, inflicted, no doubt, bv the shaip teeth of the 
animal 

It was now about one o’clock in the morning, and the 
wind was still blowing tremendouslv The bug evidently 
laboured much more than usual, and it became absolutely 
necessary that something should be done with a view of 
easing her in some measure At almost every roll to 
leeward she shipped a sea, several of w'hich came partially 
dowTi into the cabin during our scuffle, the hatchway 
having been left open by myself when I descended The 
entire range of bulwarks to larboard had been swept away, 
as weU as the caboose, together wutli the jolly boat from the 
counter The creaking and working of the mainmast, too, 
gave indication that it was nearly sprung To make room 
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for more stowage in the after hold, the heel of this mast 
had been stepped between decks (a very leprehensiblo 
practice, occasionally resorted to by ignorant ship-builders), 
so that it was in imminent danger of working from its step 
But, to crown all our difficulties, no plumbed the well, 
and found no less than seven feet water 

Leaving the bodies of the crew lying in the cabm, we 
got to work immediately at the pumps — ^Parker, of course, 
being set at liberty to assist us in tlie labour Augustus’s 
aim nas bound up as well as we could effect it, and he did 
nhat he could, but that was not muf h However, we found 
that we could just manage to keep the leak from gaining 
upon us by having one pump constantly going As there 
were only four of us, this was severe labour , but we 
endeavoured to keep up our sjiiiits, and looked anxiouslv 
for daybreak, when ve hoped to lighten the brig by cutting 
away the mainmast 

In this manner ve passed a night of terrible anxiety 
and fatigue, and, when the day at length broke, the gale 
had neither abated in the least, nor wiue there any signs 
of its abating We now dragged the bodies on deck and 
threw them overboaid Our next eaie was to get rid of 
the mainmast The necessaiy piepaiations having been 
made, Peteis cut away at the mast (having found axes in 
the cabm), while the rest of us stood by the stays and 
lanyards As the brig gave a tremendous lee-lurch, the 
word was given to cut away the weather-lanyaids, which 
being done, the whole mass of wood and rigging plunged 
into the sea, cleai of the brig, and without doing any 
material injury We now found that the vessel did not 
labour quite as much as before, but our situation was still 
exceedingly precanous, and, in spite of the utmost exertions, 
we could not gam upon the leak without the aid of both 
pumps The little assistance which Augustus could render 
us was not really of any importance To add to our distress, 
a heavy sea, striking the brig to windward, threw her off 
several points from the wind, and, before she could regain 
her position, another broke completely over her, and hurled 
her full upon her beam-ends The ballast now shifted in 
a mass to leeward (the stowage had been knocking about 
perfectly at random for some time), and for a few moments 
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we thought nothing could save us fiora capsizing Presently, 
however, wo partially righted , but the ballast still re- 
taining its place to lai board, wi; lay so much along that it 
was useless to think of working the pumps, which indeed 
we could not have done much longoi m any case, as our 
hands were entirely raw with the cvcessivo labour we had 
undergone', and weie bleeding in the most honible manner 

Contrary to Paikei’s advice, we now proceeded to cut 
away the foremast, and at length accomplished it after 
much dilticultv, owing to the position in which we lay In 
going overboard the wreck took with it the bowsprit, and 
left us a complete hulk 

So fai we liad had icason to rejoice in the escape of 
our longboat, w huh had lercivcd no damage from any of the 
huge seas which had come on boaid But wo had not long 
to congratulate ouiselves , foi tlie foicniast having gone, 
and, of course, the foK'sail with it, by which the brig had 
been steadied, ev'cry sea now' made a complete broach over 
us, and in five minutes our deck was swept from stem to 
stein, tlu' longboat and staibo.nd bulwarks torn off, and 
even the windlass shattcied into liagments It was, 
indeed, liaidlv possible loi us to be in a mole pitiable 
condition 

At noon theie secmc'cl to lie some slight appcaiancc of 
the gale s abating, but i.i this we wc ic' sadlv disappointed, 
loi it only lulled loi a lew minutes to blow with ledoubled 
fury About foui iii the alternoon it was utterly impossible 
to stand uji against the \iolenre ot the blast , and, as the 
night closed in ujion u.s, I had not. a shadow of hope that 
the ve.sscl would hold togethin until morning 

By midnight wc had settled veiv deep m the watei, 
which w'as now uii to th(> oilop dc(.k The ludder went 
soon afterw'aid, the sea whu h toic it aw'ay lifting the after 
portion of the bug entiielv from the water, against which 
she thumpc'd in hei descent with such a concussion as 
would be occasioned by going aslioie We had all calcu- 
lated that the luddc'i would hold its own to the last, as it 
was unusually stiong, being rigged as 1 have never seen 
one ngged either before or since Down its main timber 
there ran a succession of stout non hooks, and others in 
the same mannei down the stern-post Through these 
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hooks there extended a very thick wrought-iron rod, the 
rudder being thus held to the stem -post, and swinging 
freely on the lod The tremendous force of the sea which 
tore it off may be estimated by the fact, that the hooks m 
the stern-post, which ran entirely through it, being clmched 
on the inside, were draivn every one of them completely 
out of the solid wood 

We had scaicely time to diaw breath after the violence 
of this shock, when one of the most tremendous waves I 
had then ever known broke right on board of us, sweeping 
the companion-way clear off, bursting in the hatchways, 
and filling eveii inch of the vessel wnth water 


CHAPTER IX 

Luckily, just before night, all four of us had lashed 
ourselves firmly to the fragments of the windlass, lying in 
this manner as flat upon the deck as possible This pre- 
caution alone saved us from de.struction As it was, we 
w’ere all more or less stunned by the immense weight of 
watei w’hich tumbled upon us, and which did not roll from 
above us until we were nearly exhausted As soon as I 
could recover breath, I < ailed aloud to my companions 
Augustus alone replied, saiing, ‘ It is all over with us, and 
may God have mercy upon our souls ’ Bv-and-by both 
the others were enabled to speak, when they exhorted us to 
take courage, as there was still hope , it being impossible, 
from the natuie of the cargo, that the brig could go down, 
and there being every chance that the gale would blow' 
over bv the moining These words inspired me with new 
life , foi, strange as it may seem, although it was obvious 
that a vessel with a cargo of empty oil-casks w’ould not 
smk, I had been hitherto so confused in mind as to have 
overlooked this consideration altogether , and the danger 
which I had for some time legarded as the most immment 
was that of foundenng As hope revived within me, I 
made use of every opportumty to strengthen the lashings 
which held me to the remams of the wmdlass, and in this 
occupation I soon discovered that my companions were 
also busy The night was as dark as it could possibly be. 
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and the horrible shrieking din and confusion which sur- 
rounded us it IS useless to attempt describing Our deck 
lay level with the sea, or rather we were encircled with a 
towering ridge of foam, a portion of which swept over us 
eveiy instant It is not too much to say that our heads 
were not fairly out of water more than one second m three 
Although we lay close togethei , no one of us could see the 
other, or, indeed, any portion of the brig itself, upon which 
wc were so tempestuously hurled about At intervals we 
called one to the other, thus endeavouring to keep alive 
hope, and render consolation and encouragement to such 
of us as stood most in need of it The feeble condition of 
Augustus made him an object of solicitude with us all , 
and as, from the lacerated condition of his right arm, it 
must have been impossible for him to secure his lashmgs 
with any degree of firmness, we were in momentary ex- 
pectation of finding that he had gone overboard — yet to 
render him aid was a thing altogether out of the question 
Fortunately, his station was more secure than that of any 
of the rest of us , foi the uppm jiart of his body lying just 
beneath a poilion of the shattcied windlass, the seas, a 
they tumbled in upon him, were greatly bioken in then 
violence In any othei situation than this (into which he 
had been accidentally thrown after having lashed himself 
in a very exposed spot) he must inevitablv have penshed 
before raoining Owing to the brig’s lying so much along, 
w'c were all less liable to be washed off than otherwise 
would haye been the ease The heel, as I have before 
stated, was to laiboard, about one-half of the deck being 
constantly under water The seas, theiefoie, which struck 
us to starboard were much broken by the vessel’s side, only 
reachmg us in fiagnients as we lay flat on oui faces , 
while those which came fioni larboard, being w'hat are 
called back-water seas, and obtaining little hold upon us 
on account of our posture, had not sufhcient force to drag 
us from our fastenings 

In this frightful situation we laj- until the day broke so 
as to show us more fully the horrors which surrounded us 
The bng was a mere log, rolhng about at the mercy of 
every wave , the gale was upon the increase, if anythmg, 
blowing indeed a complete hurricane, and there appeared 
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to us no earthly prospect of deliverance For several 
hours \vc held on m silence, expecting every moment that 
our lashings would either give way, that the remains of 
the vindlash voiild go by the board, oi that some of the 
huge seas, vhieh roared in every direction around us and 
above us, would drive the hulk so far beneath the water 
that we should be drowned before it could regain the 
surface By the merev of God, however, we were preserved 
from these imminent dangeis, and about midday were 
cheered by the light of the blessed sun Shortly afterward 
we could perceive a sensible diminution in the force of the 
wind, vhen, nov for the first time since the latter part of 
the evening before, Augustus spoke, asking Peters, who 
lay closest to him, if he thought there was any possibility 
of our being saved As no reply was at first made to this 
question, we all concluded that the hybrid had been 
drowned vheie he lay , but presently, to our great joy, 
he spoke, although very feebly, saymg that he was in great 
pain, being so cut by the tightness of his lashings across 
the stomach, that he must either find means of loosening 
them or perish, as it was imjiossible that he could endure' 
his misery much longer This occasioned us great distress, 
as it was altoge'thei useless to think of aiding him m any 
manner while the sea continued washing over us as it did 
We exhorted him to bear his sufferings with fortitude, and 
promised to seize the first opportunity which should offei 
itself to relieve him He replied that it would soon be too 
late , that it would be all over with him before we could 
help him , and then, after moaning for some minutes, lay 
silent, vhen we concluded that he had perished 

As the evening drew on, the sea had fallen so much that 
scarcely more than one wave broke over the hulk from 
windward m the course of five minutes, and the wind had 
abated a great deal, although still blowing a severe gale 
I had not heard any of my companions speak for hours, 
and now called to Augustus He replied although veiv 
feebly, so that I could not distinguish what he said I then 
spoke to Peters and to Parker, neither of whom leturned 
any answer 

Shortly after this period I fell into a state of partial 
insensibility, during which the most pleasing images floated 
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m my imagination , such as green trees, wavmg meadows 
of npe giain, jirocessions of dancing girls, troops of cavalry, 
and other phantasies I now remember that, m all which 
passed before my mind’s eye, mokon was a predominant 
idea Thus, I never fancied any stationary object, such as 
a house, a mountain, or anythmg of that kind , but wmd- 
mills, ships, large buds, balloons, people on horseback, 
carriages drivmg furiously, and similar movmg objects, 
presented themselves m endless succession When I re- 
covered from this state, the sun was, as near as I could 
guess, an hour high I had the greatest difficulty in bnnging 
to recollection the various circumstances connected with 
my situation, and for some time remamed firmly convinced 
that I was still in the hold of the brig, near the box, and 
that the body of Parker was that of Tiger 
When I at length eonipletely came to my senses, I found 
that the wind blew no more than a moderate bieeze, and 
tliat till' sea was comparatnelv calm , so much so that it 
only washed ovti the brig amidships My left arm had 
broken loose from its lashings, and was much c ut about the 
elbow , my right was entirely benumbed, and the hand 
and wiist swollen jirodigiously by the pressure of the lope, 
which had worked from the shoulder downward I was 
also 111 great pain from another rope which went about 
my waist, and had been drawn to an insufferable degree of 
tightness Looking lound upon my companions, I saw that 
Peters still lived, although a thick line was pulled so forcibly 
around his loins as to give him the ajipeai ance of being cut 
nearly in two , as I stiiied, he made a feeble motion to me 
with his hand, pointing to the lope Augustus gave no 
indication of life whatevei, and was bent nearly double 
acioss a sphntei of the windlass Parkei spoke to me 
when he saw me moving, and asked me if I had not sufficient 
strength to lelease him from liis situation, saying, that 
it I would summon up what spiiits I lould, and contrive to 
untie him , we might yet save our lives , but that otherwise 
■we must all perish I told him to take coinage, and I 
would endeavour to fiee him Feeling in ray pantaloons’ 
pocket, I got hold of my penknife, and, after several 
ineffectual attempts, at length succt'cded m opening it 1 
then, 'With my left hand, managed to iiee niy right fiom its 
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fastenings, and afterward cut the other ropes which held 
me Upon attempting, however, to move from my position, 
I found that my legs failed me altogether, and that I could 
not get up , neither could I move my right arm in any 
direction Upon mentionmg this to Parker, he advised me 
to he quiet for a few mmutes, holding on to the wmdlass 
with my left hand, so as to allow time for the blood to 
circulate Domg this, the numbness presently began to 
die away, so that I could move first one of my legs, and then 
the other , and, shortly afterw'ard, I regamed the partial 
use of my right arm I now crawled with great caution 
towards Parker, without gettmg on my legs, and soon cut 
loose all the lashings about him, when, after a short delay, 
he also recovered the partial use of his limbs We now 
lost no time m getting loose the rope from Peters It had 
cut a deep gash through the waistband of his woollen 
pantaloons, and through two shirts, and made its way into 
Ills groin, from which the blood flowed out copiously as we 
removed the cordage No sooner had we lemoved it, 
however, than he spoke, and seemed to experience instant 
relief — bemg able to mo\o with much gieatei ease than 
either Parker or myself — this was no doubt owing to the 
discharge of blood 

We had little hope that Augustus would lecovei, as he 
evinced no signs of life , but, upon getting to him, we 
discoveied that he had merely swooned from loss of blood, 
the bandages we had placed around his wounded arm 
having been torn off by the water , none of the lopes which 
held him to the windlass were drawn sufficiently tight to 
occasion liis death Havmg lelieved him from the fasten- 
ings, and got him cleai of the broken wood about the 
W'lndldss, we secured him m a dry place to windward, with 
his head somewhat lower than his body, and all thiee of 
us busied ourselves in chafing his limbs In about half an 
hour he came to himself, although it was not until the 
next mormng that he gave signs of recognizing any of us, 
or had sufficient strength to speak By the time we had 
thus got clear of our lashings it was quite dark, and it 
began to cloud up, so that W'c weie again m the greatest 
agony h'st it should come on to blow hard, in which event 
nothing could have saved us from peiishing, exhausted as 
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we wcic By good fortune it continued very moderate 
during the night, the sea subsiding every minute, which 
gave us great hopes of ultimate preservation A gentle 
breeze still blew from the N W , but the weather was not 
at all cold Augustus was lashed carefully to wmdward in 
such a manner as to prevent him from slippmg overboard 
with the rolls of the vessel, as he was still too weak to hold 
on at all For ourselves there was no such necessity We 
sat close together, supporting each other with the aid of 
the broken ropes about the windlass, and devismg methods 
of escape from our frightful situation We derived much 
comfort from taking off our clothes and wimgmg the water 
from them When v\ c put them on after this, they felt re- 
markably warm and pleasant, and served to invigorate us 
in no little degree Wo helped Augustus off with his, and 
wrung them for him, when he expeiiented the same 
comfort 

Out chief sufferings weie now those of hungei and thirst, 
and, when we looked foiwaid to the means of relief in this 
respect, our hearts sunk within us, and wc w'cre induced to 
icgret that wo had escaped the less dreadful penis of the 
sea We endeavoured, however, to console ourselves with 
the hope of being speedily picked up by some vessel, and 
encouraged each other to beai wuth fortitude the evils that 
might happen 

The moriimg of the fouitoenth at length dawned, and 
the weather still continued clear and pleasant, woth a steady 
but very light breeze from the N W The sea was now 
quite smooth, and as, from some cause which we could not 
(letermine, the bug did not he so much along as she had 
done before, the deck was comparatively diy, and we 
could move about with freedom We had now been better 
than three entire days and nights without either food oi 
drmk, and it became absolutely necessary that we should 
make an attempt to get up something from below As the 
brig was completely full of water, we went to this work 
despondmgly, and with but little expectation of being able 
to obtain anything We made a kind of diag by driving 
some nails which wo broke out from the remains of the 
companion-hatch into two ]neces of wood Tying these 
across each other, and fastening them to the end of a rope. 
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we threw them into the cabin, and dragged them to and 
fro, in the faint hope of being thus able to entangle some 
article which might be of use to us foi food, or which 
might at least render us assistance in getting it We 
spent the greatei tiart of the morning in this labour without 
effect, fishing up nothing more than a few bedclothes, 
which were readily caught by the nails Indeed, our con- 
trivance was so very clumsy, that any greater success 
was hardly to be anticipated 

We now tiled the forecastle, but equally in vam, and 
were upon the brink of dcspaii, when Petem proposed that 
we should fasten a rojie to his body, and let him make an 
attempt to get up something by diving into the cabin 
This proposition we hailed with all the delight which 
reviving hope could insjiire He pioteeded immediately to 
stiip off his clothes with tin* exception of his pantaloons , 
and a stiong rope was then laiefully fastened around his 
middle, being brought up o\ei his shoulders in such a 
manner that there was no possibihti of its slipping The 
undertaking was one of gieat difficulty and danger , foi, 
as we could hardly expect to find much, if any, jirovision in 
the cabin itself, it vas necessary that the diver, aftei 
letting himself down, should make a tuin to the light, and 
proceed under vatci a distance of ten oi tvelve feet, in 
a narrow pas, sage, to the stoic loom, and letuin, vithout 
chav mg breath 

Everything being leaclv, Pcteis now descended into the 
cabin, going down the- comjianion-laddcr until the vatei 
reached his chm Ho then plunged in, head fust, turning 
to the right as he plunged, and cndeacourmg to make his 
way to the store-ioom In this fust attempt, however, he 
was altogether unsuecess'ful In Ic-ss than half a minute 
after his going down we felt the ioik jeiked violently 
(the signal we had agrevd upon vhen he desired to be 
drawn up) We aecordingh drew him up instantly, but 
so incautiously as to hiuise him badly against the ladder 
He had hi ought nothing with him, and liad been unable to 
lienetrate more than a very little way into the passage, 
owing to the constant exertions he found it necessary to 
make in oiclei to keeji himself fiom floating up against the 
deck Upon getting out he was very much exhausted, and 
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to descend 

The second attempt met with even woiso success , foi 
ho romainoil so long nndoi watei without giving the signal, 
that, becoming alaimed for his safety, wo drew him out 
without it, and found that he was almost at the last gasp, 
having, as he said, lepeatcdly jerked at the rope without 
our feeling it This was piobably owing to a portion of it 
having become entangled in the balustrade at the foot of 
the ladder This balustrade was, indeed, so much in the 
wav, that wo detei mined to lemove it, if possible, before 
proceeding with our design As we had no moans of getting 
it away except by mam force, wo all descended into the 
water as far as we could on the ladder, and giving a pull 
against it with our united strength, succeeded m breaking 
it down 

The third attempt was equally unsuccessful with the 
two first, and it now became evident that nothing could be 
done in this inannei without tlie aid of some weight with 
whicli the divei might steady himself, and keep to the floor 
of the cabin w'lule making his si'aich For a long time we 
looked about in vain foi something which might answei 
this puipose , but at length, to oui great jov, we discoi'ered 
one of the weather -force hams so loose that wc had not the 
least difficulty in wicnehmg it ott Having fastened this 
seciiiely to oiu- of his ankles, Poteis now mado his fouith 
descent into the eahm, and this time succeeded in making 
his wav to the door of the stcwaid s tooin To his inex- 
pressible giief, however, he found it locked, and was obliged 
to return without efterting an cntianet', as, with the greatest 
exertion, he could lemain under w'ater not more, at the 
utmost extent, than a single minute Om aftairs now 
looked gloomy indeed, and neithei Augustus nor myself 
could refrain fiom bursting into tcais, as wo thought of the 
host of difhculties which encompassed us, and the slight 
probability which existed of our finally making an escape 
But this weakness was not of long duration Throwing 
ourselves on our knees to God, we implored his aid in the 
many dangeis which beset us , and arose w'lth renewed 
hope and vigour to think what could yet be done by mortal 
means tow'ards accomplishing our deliverance 
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CHAPTER X 

Shortly afterward an incident oecuried which I am 
induced to look upon as more intensely productive of 
emotion, as far more replete with the extremes first of 
delight and then of horror, than even any of the thousand 
chances which afterward befell me in nine long years, 
crowded with events of the most startling, and in many 
eases, of the most unconeeived and unconceivable character 
We were lying on the deck near the companion-way, and 
debating the possibility of yet making our wav into the 
store-room, when, looking tow'ards Augustus, who lav 
fronting myself, I perceived that he had become all at once 
deadly pale, and that his lips w'ere quivering in the most 
singular and unaccountable mannei Greatly alarmed, I 
spoke to him, hut he made me no reply, and 1 w as beginning 
to think that he was suddenly taken ill, when 1 took notice 
ot his eyes, w'hich were glaring apparently at some object 
behind me I turned my head, and shall never forget the 
ecstatic joy which thrilled through every particle of my 
frame, when I perceived a large bng bearing down upon u.s, 
and not more than a couple of miles ofF I sprung to my 
feet as if a musket bullet had suddenly struck me to the 
heart , and, -.tretchmg out my arms m the direction of the 
vessel, stood in this manner, motionless and unable to 
articulate a syllable Peters and Parker weie equally 
affected, although in diffeient ways The former danced 
about the deck like a madman, uttering the most extiava- 
gant rhodomontades. intermingled with howls and impie- 
I ations, while the latter burst into tears, and continued 
tor many minutes weeping like a c hild 

The vessel in sight was a large hermaphrodite brig, of 
a Dutch build, and painted black, with a tawdry gilt 
figurehead She had evidently seen a good deal of rough 
wteather, and, we supposed, had suffered much in the gale 
which had proved so disastrous to ourselves , for her fore- 
topmast was gone, and some of her starboard bulwarks 
When W'c first saw her, she was. as I have already said, 
about tw^o miles off and to windward, bearing down upon 
ns The breeze was very gentle, and what astonished us 
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chiefly was, that she had no other sails set than her foresail 
and mainsail, with a flying ]ib — of course she came down 
but slowly, and our impatience amounted nearly to frenzy 
The awkward manner in which she steered, too, was re- 
marked by all of us, even excited as we were She yawed 
about so considerably, that once or twice we thought it 
impossible she could see us, or imagmed that, having seen 
us, and discovered no person on board, she was about to 
tack and make off in another direction Upon each of 
these occasions we screamed and shouted at the top of our 
voices, when the stranger would appear to change for a 
moment her intention, and again hold on towards us — this 
singular conduct being repeated two or three times, so that 
at last we could think of no other manner of accountmg for 
it than by supposing the helmsman to be in liquor 

No person was seen upon her decks until she arrived 
within about a quarter of a mile of us We then saw three 
seamen, whom by their dress we toolc to be Hollanders 
Two of these were Iving on some old sails near the fore- 
castle, and the third, who appeared to be looking at us 
wnth great cunosity, was leaning over the starboard bow 
near the bowsprit This last was a stout and tall man, 
with a very dark skin He seemed by his manner to be 
encouraging us to have patience, nodding to us in a cheerful 
although rather odd way, and smiling constantly, so as to 
display a set of the most brilliantly white teeth As his 
vessel drew nearer, we saw a red flannel cap which he had 
on fall from his head into the water , but of this he took 
little or no notice, continuing his odd smiles and gesticu- 
lations I 1 elate these things and ciicuinstances minuteljy 
and I relate them, it must bo understood, precisely as they 
appeared to us 

The brig came on slowly, and now' more steadily than 
before, and — I cannot speak calmly of this event — our 
hearts leaped up wnldly within us, and we poured out oui 
whole souls in shouts and thanksgiving to God for the 
complete, unexpected, and glorious deliverance that was 
so palpably at hand Of a sudden, and all at once, there 
came wafted over the ocean from the strange vessel (which 
was now close upon us) a smell, a stench, such as the whole 
world has no name for — no conception of — hellish — utterly 
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suffocating — ^insufferable, inconceivable I gasped foi 
breath, and turning to mv companions, perceived that 
they were paler than marble But wo had now no time 
left for question or surmise — the hng was within fift> fi'et 
of us, and it seemed to be her intention to run under our 
counter, that we might board her without her putting out 
a boat We rushed aft, when, suddenly, a wide yaw threw 
her off full five or six points from the course she had been 
iTinmng, and, as she passed under oui stern at the distance 
of about twenty feet, we had a full view of her decks 
Shall I ever forget the triple horror of that spectacle 
Twenty-five or thirty human bodies, among whom were 
several females, lay scattered about between the countei 
and the galley in the last and most loathsome state of 
putrefaction We plainly saw that not a soul lived in that 
fated vessel ' Yet we could not help shouting to the dead 
for help ' Yes long and loudly did we beg. in the agony 
of the moment, that those silent and disgusting images 
would stay for us, would not abandon us to become like 
them, would receive us among their goodly company ' 
We weie raving with horror and despaii — thorough!}" 
mad through the anguish of our grievous disappointment 
As our first loud yell of terroi bioke forth, it was replied 
to by something, from near the bowsprit of the stranger, 
so closely K“embling the seieam of a human voice that 
the nicest ear might have been startled and deceived 
At this instant another sudden van brought the region 
of the forecastle for a moment into view, and we beheld 
at once the origin of the sound We saw the tall stout 
figure still leaning on the bulwark, and still nodding his 
head to and fro, but his face was now turned from us so 
that we could not behold it His arms were extended over 
the rail, and the palms of his hands fell outward His 
knees were lodged upon a stout rope, tightly stretched, 
and reaching from the heel of the bowsprit to a cathead 
On his back, from which a portion of the shirt had been 
torn, leaving it bare, there sat a huge seagull, busil\ 
gorging itself with the horrible flesh, its bill and talons 
deep buried, and its white plumage spattered all ovei with 
blood As the bng moved further round so as to bring us 
close in view, the bird, with much apparent difficulty, drew 
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out its crimsoned head, and, after eyeing us for a moment 
as if stupefied, arose lazily from the body upon which it 
had been feastmg, and, flymg directly above our deck, 
hovered there awhile with a portion of clotted and liver- 
like substance in its beak The hornd morsel dropped at 
length with a sullen splash immediately at the feet of 
Parker May God forgive me, but now, for the first time, 
there flashed through my mind a thought, a thought which 
I will not mention, and I felt myself making a step towards 
the ensanguined spot 1 looked upward, and the eyes of 
Augustus met my own with a degree of intense and eager 
meaning which immediately brought mo to my senses 
I sprang forward quickly, and, with a deep shudder, threw 
the frightful thing into the sea 

The body from which it had been taken, resting as it 
did upon the rope, had been easilv swayed to and fro by 
the exertions of the carnivorous bud, and it was this 
motion which had at hist impressed us with the behef of 
its being alive As the gull relieved it of its weight, it 
swung round and fell partially ovei, so that the face was 
fully discovered Never, suiely, was any object so tembly 
lull of awe ' The ev'es w'ere gone, and the whole flesh 
around the mouth, leaving the teeth utterly naked This, 
then, was the smile which had cheered us on to hope ' this 
the — but I forbear The bug, as I have alreadv told, 
jiassed undei our stein, and made its way slowly but 
steadily to Icewaid With hei and with her teiiible ciew 
went all our gay insions of delivciance and joy Deliber- 
ately as she went b\, we might possibly have found means 
of boaidmg hei, had not our sudden disappointment, and 
the appalling natuie of the discovery which accompanied it, 
laid entirely prostrate eveiv active faculty of mind and 
body Wc had seen and felt, but we could neither think 
noi act, until, alas, too late How much our intellects 
had been w'cakened by this incident may be estimated by 
the fact, that when the vessel had proceeded so far that 
we could pciceive no moic than the half of hei hull, the 
])iopo8ition was seiiouslv entertained of attempting to 
overtake hci by swimming • 

I have, since this period, vainly endeavouied to obtain 
tome clew to the hideous uncertainty which enveloped the 
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fate of the sti anger Her build and general appearance, as 
I have before stated, led us to the belief that she was a 
Dutch trader, and the dresses of the crew also sustained 
this opinion We might have easily seen the name upon her 
stern, and, indeed, taken other observations, which would 
have guided us m making out her character , but the 
intense excitement of the moment blinded us to everything 
of that nature From the saffron-like hue of such of the 
corpses as were not entirely decaj’ed, we concluded that 
the whole of her company had perished by the yellow fever, 
or some other virulent disease of the same fearful kind 
If such were the case (and I know not what else to imagine), 
death, to ]udge from the positions of the bodies, must have 
come upon them in a mamier awfully sudden and over- 
whelming, in a way totally distinct from that which 
generallv characterizes even the most deadly pestilences 
with which mankind are acquainted It is possible, mdeed, 
that poison, accidentally introduced into some of their sea- 
stores, maj' have brought about the disaster , or that the 
eating some unlmown venomous species of fash, or othei 
marine ammal, or oceanic bird, might have induced it — but 
it IS utterly useless to form conjectures where all is involved, 
and will, no doubt, reniam foi evei involved, in the most 
appalling and unfathomable nnsteiy 


CHAPTER XI 

We spent the remainder of the day in a condition of 
stupid lethargv, gazmg after the retreating vessel until 
the darkness, hidmg her from our sight, recalled us in some 
measure to our senses The pangs of hunger and thirst 
then returned, absorbing all othei caies and considerations 
Nothing, however, could be done until the mormng, and, 
securing ourselves as well as possible, we endeavoured to 
snatch a little repose In this I succeeded beyond my 
expectations, sleeping until my companions, who had not 
been so fortunate, aroused me at daybreak to renew our 
attempts at getting up jiro vision fiom the hull 

It was now a dead calm, with the sea as smooth as I have 
ever known it — the weather waim and pleasant The 
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brig was out of sight We commenced our operations by 
wrenching off, with some trouble, another of the foiechains , 
and having fastened both to Peters’s feet, he agam made an 
endeavour to reach the door of the store-room, thinking it 
possible that he miglit be able to force it open, provided 
ho could get at it in suffacient time , and this he hoped to 
do, as the hulk lay much more steadily than before 

He succeeded very quickly in reaching the door, when, 
loosening one of the chauis from his ankle, he made every 
exertion to force a passage with it, but in vain, the frame- 
work of the room being far stronger than was anticipated 
Ho was quite exhausted with lus long stay under water, 
and it became absolutely necessaiv that some other one of 
us should take his place For this seivicc Parker imme- 
diately volunteered , but, after making thiee ineffectual 
efforts, found that he could never even succeed in getting 
near the dooi The condition of Augustus’s wounded arm 
lendeied it useless foi him to attempt going down, as he 
w'ould be unable to foite the room open should he reach it, 
and it accoidingly now devolved upon me to exert myself 
foi our common deliveiance 

Peters had left one of the chains in the passage, and 1 
found upon plunging in, that I had not sufficient balance 
to keep me firmh down 1 determined, theiefore, to 
attemjit no more in mv hist effort, than meiely to recover 
the other chain in groping along the flooi of the passage 
for this, I felt a liaid substance, which I immediatelv 
grasped, not having time to ascertain what it was, but 
letuinmg and ascending instantly to the surface The 
prize ]iro\c'd to be a bottle, and oiii joc' may be conceived 
w hen I say that it w as found to be full of port wine Giving- 
thanks to God for this timelv and eheeiing assistance, we 
immediately drew' the cork with m\* penknife, and, each 
taking a modeiat" sup, felt the most indesciibable comfort 
fioin the waimth, stiength, and spirits wnth which it 
inspmed us We then carefully lecorked the bottle, and, 
by means of a handkerchief, swung it in such a manner 
that theie was no possibility of its getting broken 

Having icstcd awlule altc-i tins toitunato discovery, I 
again descended, and now lecoveiccl the chain, with which 
1 instantly came up I then fastened it on and w ent down 
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for the thud tune, when I became fully satisfied that no 
exertions whatcvei, in that situation, would enable me to 
force open the door of the storc-iooin I therefoie returned 
in de&paii 

There seemed now to be no longer any room for hope, 
and I could perceive in the countenances of my companions 
that they had made up then minds to pensh The wine 
had evidently produced in them a ,s}x>eies of delirium, 
which, perhaps, 1 had been prevented fiom feehng by the 
immersion I had undergone since dunking it They talked 
meoheienth , and about matteis unconnected with oui con- 
dition, Peters repeatedly asking me questions about Nan- 
tucket Augustus, too, I rernembei, apjiroached me with 
a serious air, and requested me to lend Inm a pocket-comb, 
as Ills hair was full of fish-scales, and he wished to get them 
out before going on shore Parker appealed somewhat less 
affected, and uiged me to dive at landom into the cabin, 
and bring u]) aiiv article which might come to hand To 
this I consented, and, in the lust attemjit, aftei staging 
under a full minute, biought up a small leathei trunk 
helongmg to (Captain Barnaul This was immediately 
opened in the famt hope that it might contain something 
to eat or drink We found nothing, however, except a 
box of razors and tw'o linen shuts I now went down again, 
and returned without an\ suec ess As m\' head c ame above 
water I heard a cia.sh on deck, and, upon getting up, saw’ 
that my companions had ungiatelullv taken advantage of 
my absence to dnnk the remamder of the wine, having let 
the bottle fall in the endtavoui to replace it before I saw 
them 1 lenionstrated with thc'm on the heartlessnoss of 
their conduct, when Augustus burst into tears The other 
two endeavouied to laugh the inattei ofl as a joke but 1 
hope nevei again to behold laughtei ol such a species 
the distortion ol countenance was absolute ly frightful 
Indeed, it was apparent that the stimulus, in the empty 
state of their stomachs, had taken instant and violent 
effect, and that they woie all exceedingly intoxicated 
With great difficulty I prevailed upon them to lu' down, 
when they fell very soon into a heavy slumber, accompanied 
with loud stertorous breathing 

1 now found myself, as it were, alone iii the brig, and my 
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reflections, to be sure, were of the most fearful and gloomy 
nature No prospect offered itself to my view but a 
lingering death by famine, or, at the best, by being over- 
whelmed in the first gale which should spring uji, for in 
our present exhausted condition we could have no hope 
of living through another 

The gnawing hunger which I now experienced was nearly 
insupportable, and I felt myself capable of gomg to any 
lengths in order to appease it With my knife I cut off 
a small portion of the leather trunk, and endeavoured to 
eat it, but found it utterly impossible to swallow a single 
morsel, although I fancied that some little alleviation of 
niy suffermg vas obtained by chewing small pieces of it 
and spitting them out Towards night my companions 
awoke, one hy one, each in an indescribable state of weak- 
ness and lioiroi, brought on by the wine, whose fumes had 
now evaporated They shook as if with a violent ague, 
and uttered the most lamentable cries for watei Their 
condition affected me in the most lively degree, at the 
same time causing me to lejoice in the fortunate tram of 
(.lieu instances which had pievented me from indulging in 
tile wine, and consequently from sharing their melancholy 
and most distiessmg sensations Their (onduct, however, 
gave me great uneasiness and alarm , for it was evident 
that, unless some favourable change took place, they could 
affoid me no assi.stance in providing for our common safety 
I had not vet abandoned all idea of being able to get up 
something from below . but the attempt could not possibly 
be resumed until some one of them was sufficiently master 
of himself to aid me bv holding ■flie end of the rope while 
1 went down Paiker a]ipeared to be somewhat more in 
]jossession of his senses than the others, and I endeavoured, 
by every means in my jiower, to arouse him Thinking 
that a jilunge in the sea-w atei might have a beneficial effect, 
1 contrived to fasten the end of a rope around his body, 
and then, leading him to the companion-way (he remaining 
quite passive all the w'lnle), jiushed him in, and immediately 
drew him out 1 had good reason to congratulate myself 
upon having made this experiment , tor he appeared much 
revived and invigorated, and, upon getting out, asked me, 
in a rational manner, why 1 had so served him Having 
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explained my object, ho expressed himself indebted to me, 
and said that he felt greatly better from the immersion, 
afterward conversing sensibly upon our situation We then 
resolved to treat Augustus and Peteis in the same way, 
which we immediately did, when they both experienced 
much benefit from the shock This idea of sudden im- 
meision had been suggested to me by reading in some 
medical work the good effect of the shower-bath in a case 
where the patient v as suffering from mama a potu 

Fmding that 1 could now trust my comjianions to hold 
the end of the rope, I again made three or four plunges into 
the cabin, although it was now quite daik, and a gentle 
but long swell from the northviard rendered the hulk some- 
V hat unsteady In the ( ourse of these attempts I succeeded 
in bringmg up two ease-loiives, a three-gallon jug empty, 
and a blanket, but nothing which could serve us foi food 
I continued my efforts, after getting these articles, until 1 
was comjiletely exhausted, but brought up nothing else 
During the night Parker and Peters occupied themselves b_v 
turns in the same manner , but nothing coming to liaml, 
we now gave up this attenqit in despair, concluding that 
we weie exhausting ourselves in vain 

We passed the remainder of this night in a state of the 
most intense mental and bodily anguish that can possibly 
be imagined The morning of the sixteenth at length 
dawned, and we looked eagerly aiound the hoiizon for 
relief, but to no purpose The sea was still smooth, with 
only a long swell from the northward, as on yesterday 
This was the sixth day since we had tasted either food or 
ilrink, with the exception of the bottle of port wine, and it 
was clear that we could hold out but a very little while 
longer unless something could be obtained I never saw 
before, nor wish to sc'c again, human beings so utterly 
emaciated as Peters and Augustus Had I met them on 
shore in then present condition I sliould not have had the 
slightest suspicion that I had ever beheld them Their 
countenances were totally changed in character, so that I 
could not bring myself to believe them really the same 
individuals with whom I had been in company but a few 
days before Parker, although sadly reduced, and so feeble 
that he could not raise his head from his bosom , was not so 
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far gone as the other two He suffered with gieat patience, 
making no complaint, and endeavouring to inspire us with 
hope in every manner he could devise For myself, although 
at the commencement of the voyage I had been in bad 
health, and was at all times of a dehcate constitution, 
I suffered less than any of us, being much less reduced in 
frame, and retaining my powers of mind in a surprismg 
degree, while the rest were completelyprostrated in intellect, 
and seemed to be brought to a species of second childhood, 
generally simpering in their expressions, with idiotic 
smiles, and uttering the most absurd platitudes At 
intervals, however, they would appear to revive suddenly, 
as if inspired all at once with a consciousness of their con- 
dition, when they w'ould spring upon their feet in a momen- 
tary flash of vigour, and sjieak, foi a short period, of their 
prospects, in a manner altogether rational, although full of 
the most intense despair It is possible, however, that my 
companions may have entertained the same opinion of 
their own condition as 1 did of mine, and that I may have 
unwittingly been guilty of the same extravagances and 
imbecilities as themselves — this is a mattei which cannot 
be determmed 

About noon Paiker dedaied that he saw land off the 
larboard quarter, and it was with the utmost difficulty I 
could restram him from plungmg into the sea with the view' 
of swimming (owaids it Peters and Augustus took little 
notice of what he said, being apparently wTapped up in 
moody coiitemplatioii Upon loolang in the direction 
pointed out, 1 could not jieiceixe the faintest appearance 
of the shore — indeed, 1 was too well aware that we were 
far from any land to indulge in a hope of that nature 
It was a long time, nevertheless, before I could convince 
Parkei of his mistake He then burst into a flood of tears, 
weejiing like a child, with loud cries and sobs, for tw'o or 
three hours, when, becoming exhausted he fell asleep 

Peters and Augustus now made several ineffectual efforts 
to swallow poitions of the leather I advised them to chew 
it and spit it out , but tliey were too excessively debilitated 
to be able to follow my advice I continued to chew pieces 
of it at Intel vals, and found some lelief from so domg , 
my chief distress was for water, and I was only prevented 
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from taking a draught from the sea by remembering the 
horrible consequences which thus have resulted to others 
who were similarly situated with ourselves 

The day wore on in this manner, when I suddenly dis- 
covered a sail to the eastward, and on our larboaid bow 
She appeared to be a large ship, and was coming nearly 
athwart us, being probably twelve or fifteen miles distant 
None of my compamons had as yet discovered her, and I 
forbore to tell them of her for the present, lest we might 
agam be disappointed of relief At length, upon her getting 
nearer, 1 saw distinctly that she was heading immediately 
for us, with her light sails filled I could now contain 
myself no longer, and jiointed her out to my fellou -sufferers 
They immediately sprang to thiur feet, again indulgmg in 
the most extravagant demonstiations of joy, weeping, 
laughing in an idiotic niannei, jumping, stamping upon the 
deck, tearing their hair, and praying and cursing by turns 
I was so affected by their conduct, as veil as by what 1 
now considered a sure prosjiect of deliverance, that 1 could 
not refrain from joining in with their madness, and gave 
way to the impulses of my gratitude and ecstasy by lying 
and rolling on the deck, clapping my hands, shouting, and 
other similar acts, until 1 was suddenly called to my 
recollection, and once more to the extreme of human 
misery and despair, by jicrceiviiig the ship all at once with 
her stern fully presented tow'ards us, and steering in a 
direction nearly opposite to that in which I had at first 
perceived her 

It was some time befoie 1 could induce my poor com- 
panions to believe that this sad reverse in oui prospects 
had actually taken place 3’hcy replied to all my assertions 
with a stare and a gesture imjilymg that they were not to 
be deceived by such misrepresentations The conduct oi 
Augustus most sensibly affected me In sjnte of all 1 could 
say or do to the contrary, he jiersisted in saying that the 
ship was rapidly nearing us, and in making jireparations 
to go on board of her Some sea- wet d floating by the brig, 
he maintained that it W'as the ship’s boat, and cndeavourecl 
to throw himself upon it, howling and shrieking in tlie 
most heart-rending mannei, when I forcibly restrained him 
from thus casting himself into the sea. 
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Having liooomp in some degree pacified, we continued 
to watch th(‘ ship until we finally lost sight of her, thi' 
w cather becoming hazy, with a light breeze springing up 
As soon as she was entirely gone, Parker turned suddenly 
towards mo with an expression of countenance which made 
me shudder There was about him an air of self-possession 
which I had not noticed in him until now, and before he 
opened his lips my heart told me what he would say He 
proposed, in a few words, that one of us should die to 
preserve tlie existence of the others 


CHAPTER XII 

I H\T), for some time past, dwelt upon the prospect of 
our being reduced to this last horrible extremity, and had 
secretly made iqi my mind to suffer death in any shape or 
under any ciicumstaiices rathei than resort to such a course 
Nor was this resolution in any degree weakened by the 
piesent intensity of hunger under which I laboured The 
liroposition had not been heard by either Peters or Augustus 
I therefore took Parker aside , and mentally praying to 
God for power to dissuade him from the horrible purpose 
he entertained, 1 expostulated with him for a long time, 
and 111 the most supplicating manner, begging him in the 
name of ereiythmg uhich he held .sacred, and urging him 
by every species ot argument which the extremitv’ of the 
case .suggested, to abandon the idea, and not to mention 
it to either of the other two 

Ho heard all I said without attempting to controvert 
any of my arguments, and I had begun to hope that he 
w'ould be prevailed u]>on to do as I desired But when I 
had ceased sjx'akmg, he said that he knew very well all 
I had said w'as true, and that to resort to such a course 
was the most horrible alternative which could enter into 
the mind of man , but that he had now held out as long as 
human nature could be su.stained , that it was unnecessary 
for all to perish, w'hen, by the death of one, it was possible, 
and even probable, that the rest might be finally pre- 
served , aciding that I might save myself the trouble of 
trying to turn him from his purpose, his mind having been 
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thoroughly made up on the subject even before the ap- 
pearance of the ship, and that only her heaving in sight had 
prevented him from mentioning his intention at an earliei 
period. 

I now begged him, if he would not be prevailed upon to 
abandon his design, at least to defer it for another day, 
when some vessel might come to our relief , again re- 
iterating every argument I could devise, and which I 
thought likely to have influence vith one of his rough 
nature He said, in reply, that he had not spoken until 
the very last possible moment , that he could exist no 
longer without sustenance of some kind , and that there- 
fore in another day his suggestion would be too late, as 
regarded himself at least 

Finding that he was not to be moved by anjdhmg I 
could say in a mild tone, I now assumed a different de- 
meanour, and told him that he must be aware I had suffered 
less than any of us from our calamities , that my health 
and strength, consequently, were at that moment fai 
better than his owm, or than that either of Peters or Augus- 
tus , m short, that T was m a condition to have my oivn 
way by force if I found it necessary , and that, if he 
attempted in any manner to acquaint the others with his 
bloody and cannibal designs, I would not hesitate to throw' 
him into the ,sea U])on this he immediately seized me by 
the throat, and drawing a knife, made several ineffectual 
efforts to stab me m the stomach , an atrocity which Ins 
excessive debility alone prevented him from accomplishing 
In the mean time, being rou.sed to a high pitch of angei, 
I forced him to the vessel’s side, with the full intention of 
throwing him overboanl He was saved from this fate, 
however, by the interference of Peters, who now approached 
and separated us, asking the cause of the disturbance 
This Parker told before I could find means in any manner 
to prevent him 

The effect of his words was even more terrible than w hat 
I had anticipated Both Augustus and Peters, who, it 
seems, had long secretly entertained the same fearful idea 
which Paiker had been merely the first to broach, joined 
with him 111 his design, and insisted upon its immediately 
being earned into effect T had calculated that one at 
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least of the two former would be found still possessed of 
sufficient strength of mind to side with myself in resisting 
any attomjit to execute so dreadful a purpose , and, with 
the aid of either one of them, I had no fear of being able to 
prevent its accomplishment Being disappointed in this 
expectation, it became absolutely necessary that I should 
attend to my owm safety, as a further resistance on my part 
might possibly be considered by men in their frightful 
condition a sufficient excuse for refusing me fair play m the 
tragedy that 1 knew wmuld speedily be enacted 

I now told them I v\as wnllmg to submit to the proposal, 
merely requesting a delay of about one hour, in order that 
the fog which had gathered around us might have an 
opportunity of lifting, when it was possible that the ship 
w e had seen might be again in sight After great difficulty 
I obtained from them a promise to wait thus long , and, as 
I had anticipated (a breeze rapidly coming in), the fog 
lifted before the hour had expired, when, no vessel appearing 
111 sight, we iirepared to draw lots 

It is with extreme icluctance that I dwell upon the 
appalling scene w'hich ensued , a siene which, with its 
minutest details, no after events have been able to efface in 
the slightest degree from my memory, and whose stern 
recollection will embitter (*verv future moment of my 
existence Let me run o\er this poilion of my naiiative 
w'lth as much haste as the nature of the events to be 
spoken of will permit The onlv medhod we could devise 
foi the terrific lottery, in which we wcie to take each a 
chance, w’as that of drawing straws Small splinters of 
wood were made to answei oui purpose, and it was agreed 
that I should be the holder J retired to one end of the hulk, 
while my poor companions silently took up their station 
in the other with them backs turned towaids me The 
bitterest anxiety which I endured at any period of this 
fearful drama was while I occupied myself in the airange- 
ment of the lots There are few conditions into which 
man can possibly fall where he will not feel a deep interest 
m the preservation of his existence , an interest momen- 
tarily increasing with the frailness of the tenure by which 
that existence may be held But now' that the silent, 
definite, and stern natiiie of the busini'ss in which I w'as 
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engaged (so different from the tumultuous dangers of 
the storm or the gradually approaching horrors of famine) 
allowed me to reflect on the few chances I had of escaping 
the most appalling of deaths — a death for the most appal- 
ling of purposes — every paitiolc of that energy which had 
so long buoyed me up departed like feathers before the 
wind, leaving me a helpless prey to the most abject and 
pitiable terror I could not, at first, even summon up 
sufficient strength to tear and fit together the small splintei s 
of wood, my fingers absolutely refusing their office, and my 
knees knocking violently against each other My mind ran 
over rapidly a thousand absurd projects by which to avoid 
becoming a partner in the awful speculation I thought of 
falling on my knees to my companions, and entreating 
them to let me escape this necessity , of suddenly rushing 
upon them, and, by putting one of them to death, of 
rendering the decision by lot useless — in short, of every- 
thing but of going through with the matter I had in hand 
At last, after wasting a long time in this imbecile conduct, 
I was recalled to my senses by the voice of Parker, who 
urged mo to relieve them at once from the tcriible anxiety 
they were endunng Eyen then I could not bring myself 
to arrange the splinters upon the sjtot, but thought ovci 
every species of finesse by which I could ti lek some one of 
my fellow’-sufferei.s to draw the .shoit stiaw , as it had been 
agreed that whoevei drew th(‘ shoitest of four splinters 
from my hand w'as to die for the piesmvalion of the rest 
Before any one condemn me for this apjiaient heartlessness, 
let him be placed in a .situation precisely .similai to my 
own 

At length delay was no longer possible, and, with a heart 
almost bursting from my bosom, I advanced to the region 
of the forecastle, where my companions weie awaiting me 
I held out my hand with the splinters, and Peters immedi- 
ately drew Ho was free — his, at least, w as not the shortest , 
and there wa.s now another chance against my escape I 
summoned up all my strength, and passed the lots to 
Augustus He also drew immediately, and he also was 
free , and now', whether I should live or die, the chances 
were no more than precisely even At this moment all 
the fierceness of the tiger possessed my bosom, and I felt 
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towards my poor fellow-creature, Parker, the most intense, 
the most diabolical hatred But the feeling did not last ; 
and, at length, with a convulsive shudder and closed eyes, 
1 held out the two lemammg splinters towards him It 
was full hve minutes before ho could summon resolution to 
draw, during which penod of heart-rending suspense I 
never once opened my C 5 'cs Presently one of the two lots 
was quickly drawn from my hand The decision was then 
over, yet I knew not whether it was for me or against me. 
No one spoke, and still I daied not satisfy myself bv 
looking at the splinter I held Peters at length took me bv 
the hand, and I forced myself to look up, when 1 immedi- 
ately saw by the countenaiKe of Parker that I was safe, 
and that he it w as who had been doomed to suffer Gasping 
for bieath, 1 fell sensele.ss to the deck 

1 recovered from m\ swoon m time to behold the con- 
summation of the tragedi in the death of him w'ho had 
been chieflv instrumental in bunging it about He made 
no resistance wdiatevei, and was stabbed in the back by 
Pc'tcrs, when he fell instantly dead I must not dwell upon 
the fearful lepast which immediately ensued Such things 
may be imagined, but words have no power to impress the 
mind with the exquisite honoi of their reality Let it 
suffice to say that, having in some measure appeased the 
1 aging thirst which consumed us bv the blood of the 
victim, and ha\ mg by common consent taken off the hands, 
feet, and head, throwing them together with the entrails, 
into the sea, we devouiecl the lest of the bod\ , piecemeal, 
during the four e\ei memorable da\s of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth of the month 

On the nineteenth, theue coming on a smart shower 
which lasted fifteen oi twenty minutes, we contrived to 
( dtch some water bv means of a sheet wdiich had been 
fished up fiom the cabin by oui diag just aftei the gale 
The quantity we took in all did not amount to more than 
half a gallon , but even this scanty allow'anco supphed us 
w ith compaiative stiength and hope 

On the twenty-fiist we were again reduced to the last 
necessity The weather still remained w'arm and pleasant, 
with occasional fogs and light breezes, most usuallv from 
N to W 
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On tho twenty-second, as we were sitting close huddled 
together, gloomily revolving over our lamentable condition, 
there flashed through my mind all at once an idea which 
inspired me with a bright gleam of hope I remembered 
that, when the foremast had been cut away, Peteis, being 
in the windward chains, passed one of the axes into mv 
hand, requesting mo to put it, if possible, in a place of 
securitjq and that a few minutes before tho last heavy sea 
struck the bng and filled her I had taken this axe into the 
forecastle, and laid it ui one of the larboard berths I now 
thought it possible that, bv getting at this axe, we might 
cut through the deck over the store-room, and thus leadih 
supply ourselves with provisions 

When I commumcated this project to mv companions, 
they uttered a feeble shout of joy, and we all proceeded 
forthwith to the foiecastle The difficulty of descending 
here was gieater than that of going doivn in the cabin, 
the opening being much smaller, foi it will be remembeied 
that the whole framewoik about the cabin comjianion- 
hatch had been carried away, whereas the forecastle- way 
being a simple hatch of only about thiee feet square, had 
lemained uninjured I did not hesitate, however, to attempt 
the descent , and, a rope being fastened lound mv body as 
before, I plunged boldly in, feet foremost, made my wav 
quickly to the berth, and, at the very fiist attempt, brought 
up the axe It was hailed with the most ecstatic joy and 
triumph, and the ease w'lth which it had been obtained was 
legarded as an omen of oui ultimate preservation 

We now commenced cutting at the deck with all the 
energy of rekindled hope, Peters and myself taking the 
axe by turns, Augustus’s wounded arm not permitting him 
to aid us in any degree As we wen* still so feeble as to 
bo scarcely able to stand unsupported, and could con- 
sequently work but a minute or two without resting, it 
soon became evident that many long hours would be 
reqmsite to accomplish our task — that is, to cut an opening 
sufficiently large to admit of a free access to the store- 
room This consideration, however, did not discourage us , 
and, working all night by the light of the moon, we suc- 
c (‘eded in effecting our xuuqinse by daybreak on the morning 
of the twenty-third 
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Peters now volunteered to go down , and, having made 
all arrangements as before, he descended, and soon re- 
turned, bnngmg up with him a small jar, which, to our 
great joy, proved to be full of olives Having shared these 
among us, and devoured them with the greatest avidity, 
wo proceeded to let him down again This time he sue - 
cecded beyond our utmost expectations, returning instantly 
with a largo ham and a bottle of Madeiia wine Of the 
latter we each took a moderate sup, havung learned by 
experience the pernicious consequences of indulging too 
freely The ham, except about two pounds near the bone, 
was not in a condition to be eaten, having been entirely 
spoiled by the salt water The sound part was divided 
among us Peters and Augustus, not being able to restrain 
their appetite, sw'allowed theiis upon the instant , but I 
was more cautious, and ate but a small portion of mine, 
dreading the thirst which I knew would ensue Wo now 
rested awhile fioni our labouis, which had been intolciablv 
seveie 

Bv noon, feeling somewhat strengthened and lefieshed, 
we again lenewcd oui attempt at getting up provision, 
Peteis and 1113 self going down alternate!}', and always with 
more or less success, until sundown During this interyal 
we had the good f 01 tune to bung up, altogether, four more 
small jais of olives, another ham, a carboy containing 
neail}' thiee gallons of extellent Cape Madeira wine, and, 
what gave us still more delight, a small tortoise of the 
Gallipago breed, seveial of which had been taken on boaid 
bv Captain Barnard, as the Giampus was leaving port, 
fiom the schooner Mary PiUb, just letuined from a sealing 
voyage 111 the Pacific 

In a subsequent poition of this nariative I shall have 
frequent occasion to mention this species of tortoise It is 
found pnncipall}', as most of my readeis may know, in the 
group of islands called the GalhpagOo which, indeed, derive 
then name from the animal — the Spanish word Gallipago 
meaning a fresh- water terapm From the peculiarity of 
their shape and action they have been sometimes called 
the elephant tortoise They arc tiequently found of an 
enormous size I have m3’Self seen several which would 
weigh from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds, although I 
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do not remember that any navigator speaks of havmg seen 
them weighing more than eight hundred Their appearance 
18 singular, and even disgusting Their steps are very slow, 
measured, and heavy, their bodies being earned about a 
foot from the ground Their neek is long and exceedmgly 
slender , from eighteen inches to two feet is a very common 
length, and I killed one, where the distance from the 
shoulder to the extremity of the head -was no less than 
three feet ten inches The head has a sti iking resemblance 
to that of a serpent They can exist without food for an 
almost incredible length of time, instances havmg been 
known where they have been thrown into the hold of a 
vessel and lain two veam without nourishment of any 
kind- — being as fat, and, in every lespect, in as> good ordei 
at the expiration of the time as when they were first put 
in In one particular these extraordinaiy animals beai 
a resemblance to the dromedary, or camel of the desert 
In a bag at the root of the neck they carry with them a 
constant supply of water In some instances, upon killing 
them after a full year's deprivation of all nourishment, as 
much as three gallons of peifectly sweet and fiesh watei 
have been found m their bags Their food is chiefly wild 
parsley and celery, with jiurslam, sea-kelp, and pricklj’- 
pears, upon which latter vegetable they thiive vvoncleifull\% 
a great quantity of it being usually found cm the hill-sides 
near the shore w'herecer the animal itself is discovered 
They are excellent and highly nutritious food, and have, no 
doubt, been the means of pieserving the lues of thousands 
of seamen employed in the whale-tishei y and other pur- 
suits in the Pacific 

The one which we had the good fortune to bring u]) 
from the store-room w-as not of a large size, w'eighiiig 
probably sixty-five or seventy pounds It was a female, 
and in excellent condition, being exceedingly fat, ancl 
havmg more than a quart of limpid and sweet water in 
its bag This was indeed a treasure , and, falling on our 
knees with one accord, we returned fervent thanks to God 
for so seasonable a relief 

We had great difhculty in getting the animal up through 
the opening, as its struggles weie fierce and it.s strength 
prodigious It was upon the point of making its escape 
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from Peters’s grasp, and slipping back into the water, when 
Augustus, thiowing a rope with a slip-luiot around its 
throat, held it up in this manner until I lumped into the 
hole by the side of Peters, and assisted him in lifting it 
out 

The water we drew carefully from the bag into the jug, 
which it will be remembered, had been brought up before 
fiom the cabin Having done this, we broke oil the neck 
of a bottle so as to form, with the cork, a kind of glass, 
holding not quite half a gill We then each drank one of 
these measures full, and resolved to limit ourselves to this 
quantity per day as long as it should hold out 

During the last two or three days, the weather having 
been dry and pleasant, the bedding we had obtained from 
the cabin, as well as our clothing, had become thoroughly 
dry so that we passed this night (that of the twenty-third) 
in comparative comfoit, enjoying a tranquil repose, after 
having supped plentifully on olives and ham, with a small 
allowance of the wine Being afraid of losing some of our 
stores ovei board during the night, in the event of a breeze 
sjoringiiig up, we secured them as well as possible with 
cordage to tlie fragments of the windlass Our tortoise, 
which we were anxious to jirescrve alive as long as W'e 
could, we tliiew on lO liaik, and otherwise earefullv 
fastened 


OHAFTHIR XIII 

July 24 This morning saw us wonderfully recruited in 
spirits and strength Notwithstanding the jierilous situa- 
tion in which we w'cie still jilaced, ignorant ot our position, 
although certainly at a gre-at distance from land, without 
more food than w'ould last us for a fortnight even with 
groat caie, almost entirely without water, and floating 
about at the mercy of every wind and wave on the merest 
wTeck in the world, still the inhmtely more terrible dis- 
tresses and dangers from which we had so lately and so 
providentially been delivered caused us to regard what 
we now endured as but little more than an ordinary evil — 
so strictly comparative is either good or ill 

At sunrise wt were preparing to renew our attempts at 
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getting up something from the store-room, when, a smart 
shower coming on, with some lightning, we turned our 
attention to the catching of water by means of the sheet 
we had used before for this purpose We had no other 
means of collecting the ram than by holding the sheet- 
spread out with one of the forechain-plates in the middle 
of it The water, thus conducted to the centre, was drained 
tlirough into our ]ug We had nearly filled it in this 
manner, when, a heavy squall coming on from the north- 
ward, obliged us to desist, as the hulk began once more to 
roll so violently that we could no longer keep our feet Wo 
now went forw'ard, and, lashing ourselves securely to the 
remnant of the windlass as before, awaited the event with 
far more calmness than could have been anticipated or 
would have been imagined possible under the circumstances 
At noon the wind had freshened into a two-reef breeze, 
and by night into a stiff gale, accompanied with a tremen- 
dously heavy sw'ell Experience having taught us, how- 
ever, the best method of arranging our lashings, we 
w'oathered this dreary night in tolerable security, although 
thorouglilv dienched at almost every instant by the sea, 
and in momentary dread of being washed off Fortunately, 
the weathei was so warm as to render the watei rather 
grateful than otherwise 

July 25 This morning the gale had diminished to a 
mere ten-knot breeze, and the sea had gone down with it 
so considerably that wc w'cie able to keep ourselves drv 
upon the deck 3'o our great giief, howe\er, wc found that 
two jars of oui olives, as well as the' whole of our ham, had 
been washed overboard, in spite of the caieful manner in 
which they had been fastened Wc determined not to kill 
the tortoise as yet, and contented ourselves for the present 
with a breakfast on a few of the olives, and a measure of 
water each, which latter we mixed, half and half, with 
wine, finding great relief and strength from the mixture, 
without the distressing intoxication which had ensued upon 
drinlang the port The sea was still far too rough for the 
renewal of our efforts at getting up provision from the 
store-room Several articles, of no importance to us in our 
present situation, floated up through the opening during 
the day, and were immediately washed overboard. We 
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also now observed that the hulk lay more along than ever, 
so that we could not stand an instant without lashing 
ourselves On this account we passed a gloomy and un- 
comfortable day At noon the sun appeared to be nearly 
vertical, and wc had no doubt that we had been driven 
dowTi by the long succession of northward and north- 
westerly winds into the near vicinity of the equator 
Towards evening saw' several sharks, and w'cre somew'hat 
alarmed by the audacious manner in which an enormously 
large one approached us At one time, a lurcli throwing 
the deck very far beneath the water, the monster actually 
swam in upon us, floundering for some moments just ovei 
the companion-hatch, and striking Peters violently wuth his 
tail A heavy sea at length hurled him overboard, much to 
our lelicf In moderate weather We might have easily 
captured him 

July 26 Tins moining, the wind liaving gieatlv abated, 
and the sea not being vc i v loiigh wc> detcwmincd to renew' 
oiu excitions in the stoie-room After a great deal of 
bard labour duiing the whole cla\, we found that nothing 
lurtlier iva.s to be cAjic'cted from this quaitei, the partitions 
of the loom having been stove duiing the night, and its 
contents swept into the hold The diseoverv, as may bo 
supposed, filled us with desjiaii 

July 27 The sea iieailv smooth, with a light wind, and 
still from the noithwaid and wcsstwaid The sun coming 
out hotl V in the attei noon,w e oc c ujned ourselves in drying oui 
clothes Found gieat lelicf lioni thiist, and much comfoit 
otherwise, b;y bathing m the sea , in this, however, we weie 
forced to use great caution, being afiaid of shaiks, several of 
W'hich weie seen .swimming around the bug duimg the day 

July 28 Good weatbei still The brig now began to 
he along so alarmingly that we feared she w ould eventually 
roll bottom up Prepared ourselves as well as w'e could for 
this emergency, lashing oiii tortoise, watei-jug, and two 
remaining jars of olives as far as jiossible over to the wind- 
ward, placing them outside the hull, below the main-chains 
The sea very smooth all day, with little or no wind 

July 29 A continuance of the same weather Augustus’s 
wounded arm began to evince symptoms of mortification 
He complained of drowsiness and excessive thirst, but no 
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acute pain Nothing could bo done for his relief beyond 
rubbing his ivounds with a little of the vinegar from the 
olives, and from this no benefit seemed to be experienced 
We did everything in our powei for his comfort, and 
trebled his allowance of water 

July 30 An excessively hot day, with no wind An 
enormous shark kept close by the hulk durmg the whole of 
the forenoon We made several unsuccessful attempts to 
capture him by means of a noose Augustus much worse, 
and evidently sinking as much from want of proper nourish- 
ment as from the effect of his wmunds He constantly 
prayed to be released from his suffenngs, wishing for 
nothing but death This evening we ate the last of our 
olives, and found the watei in our jug so putrid that we 
could not swallow' it at all without the addition of wine 
Detci mined to kill our tortoise in the moining 

July 31 After a night of excessive anxiety and fatigue, 
owing to the position of the hulk, we set about killmg and 
cutting up our tortoise it piovcd to be much smallei 
than we had supposed, although m good condition — the 
whole meat about it not amounting to more than ten 
pounds With a view of preserving a poition of this as 
long as possible, we cut it into fine pieces, and filled wuth 
them our three remaining ohve-jars and the wine-bottle 
(all of which had been kept), pouring in afterward tlu' 
vinegar from the olives In this mannei we put away about 
three pounds of the tortoise, intending not to touch it until 
we had consumed the rest We concluded to restrict 
ourselves to about four ounces of the meat per day , the 
whole would thus last us thirteen days A brisk showei, 
with severe thunder and lightning, came on about dusk, 
but lasted so short a time that we only suec'eeded in catching 
about half a pint of water The whole of this, by common 
consent, was given to Augustus, who now appeared to bo 
in the last extremity He drank the water from the sheet 
as we caught it (we holding it above him as he lay so as to 
let it run into his mouth), for we had now nothing left 
capable of holding water, unless we had chosen to empty out 
our wune from the carboy, or the stale water from the jug 
Either of these expedients would have been resorted to 
had the shower lasted 
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The sufferer seemed to denve but little benefit from the 
draught His arm was completely black from the wrist 
to the shoulder, and his feet were like ice We expected 
every moment to see him breathe his last He was fright- 
fully emaciated , so much so that, although he weighed 
a hundred and twenty-seven pounds upon his leaving 
Nantucket, he now did not weigh more than forty or fifty 
at the farthest His eyes were sunk far in his head, bemg 
scarcely perceptible, and the skin of his cheeks hung so 
loosely as to prevent his masticating any food, or even 
swallowing any liquid, without great difficulty 

Avgust 1 A continuance of the same calm weather, with 
an oppressively hot sun Suffered exceedmgly from thirst, 
the water in the ]ug being absolutely putrid and swarming 
with vermin We contrived, nevertheless, to swallow a 
portion of it by mixing it wth wine — our thirst, however, 
was but little abated We found more relief by bathing m 
the sea, but could not avail ourselves of this expedient 
('xcept at long intervals, on account of the continual 
piceenee of sharks We now saw clearly that Augustus 
could not be saved , that he was evidently dying We 
could do nothing to lelieve his suffiuings, which appealed 
to be great About twelve o’clock he expired in strong 
convulsions, and without having spoken for several hours 
His death filled us with the most gloomv forebodings, and 
had so great an effect upon oui spii its that we sat motionless 
by the coipse during tin* whole day, and never addressed 
each other exce[it in a wliispT It was not until some time 
after dark that we took coaiage to get up and throw the 
bod_\ overboard It was then loathsome bevond expression, 
and so far decayed that, as Peters attempted to lift it, an 
entile leg came off in his grasp As the mass of putre- 
faction slipped over the vessel’s side into the water, the 
glaio of phosphoiic light with which it was surrounded 
plainly discovered to us seven or eight large sharks, the 
clashing of whose horrible teeth, as their prey was torn to 
pieces among them, might have been heard at the distance 
of a mile We shrunk within ourselves in the extremity of 
horror at the sound 

August 2 The same fearfully calm and hot weather 
The dawn found us in a state of pitiable dejection ae well 

VOL. I jf 
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as bodily exhaustion The water m the jug was now 
absolutely useless, being a thick gelatinous mass , nothmg 
but fiightful-lookiiig worms mingled with slime We threu 
it out, and m ashed the jug well in the sea, afterward 
pouiing a little vinegar in it fiom our bottles of pickled 
tortoise Our thirst could now scarcely be endured, and we 
tried in vain to relieve it by vine, vhich seemed only to 
add fuel to the flame, and excited us to a high degree of 
intoxication We aftervaid endeacoiiied to lelieve oui 
suffeiings bv mixing the vine vilh sea-vatei , but this 
instantly hi ought aRout the most viohnt letchings, so that 
v'e nevei again attempted it Ruling thi' whole da\ ve 
anxiously sought an opjioituniti of bathing, but to no 
purpose, for the hulk was now entiieU besieged on all 
sides with shaiks— no doubt the identical monsters who had 
devoured oui poor companion on the evening befoie, and 
who were in moment at \ expectation of anothei sirnilai 
feast This circumstance occasioned us the most bittii 
regiet, and filled us with fill' most dejiiessing and melaii- 
cholv forebodings We had expenenc ed nidesi nbable relief 
in bathing, and to ha\e this lesourcc cut olT ifi so frightful 
a manner was moie than ve could be ai Noi , indeed, veie 
we altogethei fiee from the appiehonsion of immediate 
clanger, for the least slij) oi false inorement would haci 
throvTi us at once within icach of thc'se voiacious fish, who 
frequentlv thrust themsehes directly upon us, swimming 
up to leeward No sfiouts oi exertions on our jiart .seemed 
to alarm them Even when one of the laigest was struck 
with an axe by Peters, and much wounded, he jic'rsisted in 
his attempts to pu.sh in wheie we weie A cloud came iiji 
at dusk, but, to oui extreme anguish, passed over without 
discharging itself It is quite impossible to concc'ive oui 
suffenngs from thiist at this pcniocl We jiassed a sleepless 
night, both on this account and through diead of the* 
shaiks 

August 3 No piospect of relief, and the bug lying still 
more and more along, so that now we could not maintain 
a footing upon deck at all Busied ouiselves in .securing 
our wine and tortoise-mcat, so that w'o might not lose them 
in the event of our rolling over Got out two stout spikes 
from the forechains, and, by means of the axe, drove them 
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into the hull to windward within a couple of feet of the 
ivater , this not being very far from the keel, as ve were 
nearly upon our beam-ends To these spikes i\ e now lashed 
oui provisions, as being more secure than then former 
position beneath the chains )Sulfercd gieat agony fiom 
thirst during the whole day — no chance of bathing on 
aecount of the sharks, which newer left us foi a moment 
Koiiiid it imjiossible to sleoji 

Augu/it -t A little be fore daybieak we pereeiv ed that th(' 
hulk was heeding ovei, and aioused ouiselves to prevent 
being till own off by the movement At hist the loll was 
slow and giadual, and we contrived to clambei over to 
Minthvaid veiv veil, having taken the piecaution to leave 
ropes hanging finm the sjnkes we had driven m foi the 
provision But we had not calculated sufhciently upon the 
aeeeleiation of thi' impetus , for, presently the heel became 
too violent to allow of oiii keeping pace with it , and, 
before eithei of us knew what was to happen, we fouml 
ouTs(d\es lull led fuiiouslv into the scni and struggling 
scweial falbonis beneath the surface, with the huge hull 
imniediateh' abo-ve us 

In going under the watci I had been obliged to let go 
m\ hold upon the rope and finding that I was com])letelv 
Ixmeath the vessel, and mv strength utteily exhausted, I 
seaicoly made a struggle foi life, and ii'Signed nnsclf, in a 
few seconds, to die But heie again 1 was deceived, not 
having taken into eonsideiation the natuial lebouiid of the 
bull to wmdwaid The whiil of the watei upw^ard, which 
the ve.ssel occasioned iii rolling partially back, brought me 
to the suifaee still moie violently than I had been plunged 
beneath Upon coming up, 1 found m-vself about twenty 
vaids from the hulk, as ncai as I could judge iSlie was 
lying keel up, locking fiinouslv from side to side, and the 
sea in all diiections aiouncl was much agitated, and full of 
sfiong w’hirlpools 1 could see nothing of Peters An oil- 
cask was floating within a few feet of me, and various other 
a 1 tides fiom the brig vveic' scattered about 

My principal tenor was now on aecount of the sharks, 
which 1 knew to bo in my vicimtv In order to deter these, 
if possible, from approaching me, I splashed the water 
vigorously with both hands and feet as I swam towards 
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the hulk, creating a body of foam I have no doubt that 
to this expedient, simple as it was, I was indebted for my 
preservation , for the sea all around the brig, just before 
her rolling over, was so ciowded with these monsters, that 
I must have been, and really ivas, in actual contact with 
some of them during my progress By great good fortune, 
Jiowever, I reached the side of the vessel m safety, although 
so utterly weakened by the violent exertion 1 had used that 
I should never have been able to get upon it but for the 
timely assistance of Peti'rs, who now, to my great joy, made 
his appearance (having scrambled up to the keel from the 
opposite side of the hull), and threw me the end of a rope — 
one of those w hich had been attached to the spikes 

Having barely escaped this danger, our attention was 
now directed to the dreadful imminenej’ of another , that of 
absolute starvation Our whole stock of provision had 
been swept overboard in spite of all our tare in securing it , 
and seeing no longer the remotest possibility of obtaining 
more, we gav(‘ way both of us to despair, weeping aloud 
like children, and neither of us attemjiting to offer con- 
solation to the other Such weakness can scarcely be 
conceived, and to tho.se who have nevei been similaily 
situated will, no doubt, appear unnatural , but it must be 
remembeied that oui mtelleels were so entirely disordered 
by the long course of privation and terror to which we had 
been subjected, that we could not justly be considered, at 
that period, in the light of rational beings In subsequent 
jierils, nearly as great, if not greater, I bore up with forti- 
tude against all the evils of mv situation, and Peters, it will 
be seen, evinced a stoical philosophy nearly as incredible 
as his picscnt childlike supiiieiiess and imbecility — the 
mental condition made the difference 

The overturning of the bng, even with the consequent 
loss of the wane and turtle, w'ould not, in fact, have rendered 
our situation more deploiable than before, except for the 
disappearance of the bedclothes by which we had been 
hitherto enabled to catch ram- water, and of the jug in 
which we had kept it w'hen caught , for we found the 
whole bottom, from within two or three feet of the bends 
as far as the keel, together with the keel itself, thickly 
covered with large barnacles, which proved to be excellent and 
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highly nutritions food Thus, in two important respects, 
the accident we had so greatly dreaded proved a benefit 
rather than an injury , it had opened to us a supply of 
provisions, which we could not have exhausted, using it 
moderately, in a month , and it had greatly contributed to 
our comfort as regards position, we being much more at our 
ease, and in infinitely less danger, than before 

The difficulty, however, of now obtaining water blinded 
us to all the benefits of the change in our condition That 
we might be ready to avail ourselves, as far as possible, of 
any shower which might fall, wc took off our shuts, to 
make use of them as we had of the sheets — not hoping, of 
course, to get more in this way, even under the most 
favourable circunistanees, than half a gill at a time No 
signs of a cloud apfieared during the da\', and the agomes 
of our thirst were neailv intolerable At night, Peters 
obtained about an houi’s disturbed sleeji, but my intense 
suffenngs would not iHumit me to close my ejes for a 
single moment 

August 5 To-day, a gentle breeze springing up, carried 
us through a vast quantity of seaweed, among which we 
weie so fortunati' as to find eleven small crabs, which 
affoided us several dehcious meals Their shells being quite 
soft, we ate them entire, and found that they irritated our 
thirst far less than the barnacles Seeing no trace of sharks 
among the seaweed, wo also ventured to bathe, and re- 
mained in the water for four oi five hours, duiiiig which 
we exiJcnenced a very sensible diminution of our thirst 
Were greatly lefreslicd, and spent the night somewhat 
more comfortably than before, both of us snatching a 
little sleep 

August 6 This dav we were blessed by a busk and 
contmual rain, lasting from about noon until after daik 
Bitterly did we now regret the loss of our jug and caiboy , 
for, in spite of the little means we had of catching the 
water, we might have filled one, if not both of them As 
it was, we contnved to satisfy the cravings of thirst by 
suffering the shirts to become saturated, and then wringing 
them so as to let the grateful fluid trickle into oui moutlis 
In this occupation we passed the entire daj 

August 7 Just at daybreak wc both at the same instant 
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descned a bail to the eastward, and evidently coming towards 
ns f We hailed the glorious sight with a long, although 
feeble shout of rapture , and began instantly to make 
every signal in our power, by flaring the shirts in the air, 
leaping as high as oui weak condition would permit, and 
even by hallooing with all the strength of oui lungs, although 
the vessel could not have been less than fifteen miles 
distant However, she still continued to near our hulk, 
and we felt that, if she but held her present coiiise, she 
must eventually come so close as to jierceive us In about 
an hour after we fust discovered her, we could clearly see 
the peo])le on hci decks She was a long, low, and rakish- 
lookmg topsail schoonei, with a black hall in hei foretoji- 
sail, and had, apparently a full crew' We now became 
alarmed, fot w'e could hardly imagine it possible that she 
did not observe us, and weie apprehensive that she meant 
to leave us to perish as we were — an act of heiidish bar- 
barity, ivhich, however inciedible it mav appear, has been 
lepeatcdly perpetiated at sea, undei cirrumstanees veil 
nearly similai and by beings who weie regaided as belong- 
ing to the human species ^ In this instance howc'vei. by 

' The case of the brig Polli/, of Boston, is oni so much m point, and 
lier fate, in many respects, so remarkably similar to our own, that 1 
tamiot forliear alluding to it here This icsscl, of oni hundred and 
thirty tons burden, sailed from Boston, with a cargo of lumber and pro- 
visions, for Santa Croix, on the twelfth of Dcccmher, ISII, under the 
command of Captain Casneau There were eight souls on board besides 
the captain — the mate, four seamen, and the cook, together with a Mr 
Hunt, and a negro girl belonging to him On the fifteenth, having 
cleared the shoal of Georges, she sprung a leak in a gale of wind from 
the southeast, and was finally capsized but, the mast going by thi 
board, she afterward righted They remained in this situ.ation, without 
fire, and with very little provision, for the period of one hundred and 
ninety-one days (from December th( fifteenth to .Tunc thi twentieth), 
when Captain Casne.iii and Samuel B.idger, the only suriivors, were 
taken off the wreck by the Fame, of Hull, Captain Featherstone, bound 
home from Rio Janeiro When picked up, they weio in latitude 28° 
A' , longitude IS” IT , haring drdted abate two thousand miles t On Iho 
ninth of July, the Fame fell in w'llh the brig Drornco, Captain Perkins, 
who landed the two sufferers m Kennebcck The narrative from which 
we gather these details, ends in the following words 

‘ II IS natural to inquire how they could float such a last distance, 
upon the most frequented part of the Atl.aiitic, and not bo discovered 
all this time They were passed by more than a dozen sail, one of vdiirh 
came so niqh them that they could distinctly see the people on deck and on 
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the mercy of God, we were destined to be most happily 
deceived , for, presently we weie aware of a sudden com- 
motion on the deck of the stranger, who immediately 
afterward run up a British flag, and, hauling her wind, 
bore up directly upon us In half an hour more we found 
ourselves in her cabin She proved to be the Jane Ouy, of 
Liverpool, Captain Guy, bound on a sealing and trading 
voyage to the South Seas and Pacific 

CHAPTER XIV 

'I’he Jane Gun fine-looking topsail sthooner of 

a hundred and eighti' tons burden She was unusually 
sharp in the bows, and on a wind, m moderate weather, 
the fastest sailer I haw evei setn Her rpiahties, hoivcver, 
as a rough sea-boat, weie not so good, and hei draught of 
water was bv far too great for the trade to whu h she was 
destined For this ]ieculiar servici a larger vessel, and one 
of a light ])i oportionate diaught is desnable — sav a vessel 
of from three to three huiidied and fifty tons She should 
be barque-iigged, and in othei lespecls of a diffeient 
( onstriR tion f rom the usual South Sea shpis It is abso- 
lutelv necessary that she should be well aimed She should 
have, say ten or tivehc twelve-pound carronades, and two 
oi three long twelyes yyith biass blunderbusses, and yvater- 
tight arm-chests foi each top Hei anchois and cables 
should be of far greater slrcrngth than is lequired for anv 
other species of tiade, and, above all, her cicyv should be 
numc'ious and efticicmt , not Ic^ss for such a vessel as I have 
described, than fifty or sixty able-boched men The Jane 
Guy had a cieyv of thirty'-five, all able seamen, besides the 
captain and mate, but she was not altogether as well 
armed or otherwise (‘c(uip]K’c], as a navigator acquainted 
yyith the clifiic iilties and daiigc'rs of the tiade could have 
desired 

Captain Guy y\as a gcMilleman of gieat uibanity^ of 
mannei, and of considerable c'X|X‘rience in the southern 
traffic, to yvhicli he had devoted a greater portion of his 

the nqging looltitq nf them, hvt, to the inexpresstble di'iappoitUment of 
the starving and freezing men, they stifled the dictates of compassion, 
hoisted sad, and eritellg ahandone/l them to their fate * 
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life He was deficient, however, m energy, and conse- 
quently, in that siiint of enterprise which is here so abso- 
lutely requisite. He was part owner of the vessel in which 
he sailed, and was invested with discretionary powers to 
cruise in the South Seas for any cargo which might come 
most readily to hand He had on board, as usual in 
such voyages, beads, lookmg-glasses, tindei -works, axes, 
hatchets, saws, adzes, planes, chisels, gouges, gimlets, files, 
spokeshaves rasps, hammers, nails, knives, scissors, razors, 
needles, thread, crockeryware, calico, trinkets, and other 
similar articles 

The schooner sailed fiom Liverpool on the tenth of July, 
crossed the tropic of Cancer on the twenty-fifth, in longi- 
tude twenty degrees west, and reached Sal, one of the 
Cape Verd Islands, on the tw'enty-ninth. where she took 
m salt and other necessaries for the voyage On the third 
of August, she left the Cape Verds and steered southwest, 
stretching over towards the coast of Brazil, so as to cross 
the equator between the meridians of tw’cnty-eight and 
thirty degrees west longitude Tins is the course usuallv 
taken by vessels bound from Eurojie to the Cape of Gooil 
Hope, or by that route to the East Indies By proceeding 
thus they avoid the calms and stiong contrary currents 
which continually prevail on the coast of Guinea, while, in 
the end, it is found to be the shortest track, as westerl}' 
winds are never wanting afterward by which to leach the 
Cape It was Captain Guy’s intention to make his first 
stoppage at Kerguelen’s Land- — ^I hardly know for what 
reason On the day we were picked up the schooner was 
off Cape St Roque, in longitude thirt3"-one degrees west , 
so that, w'hen found, we had drifted probably, from north 
to south, not less than jive-and-tweniy degrees ' 

On board the Jane Guy we weie treated with all tlic 
kindness our distressed situation demanded In about a 
fortnight, during which time we continued steenng to the 
southeast, with gentle breezes and fine weather, both 
Peters and myself recovered entmelj’ from the effects of our 
late pnvation and dreadful suffering, and we began to 
remember what had passed rather as a frightful dream 
from which we had been happily awakened, than as events 
which had taken place m sober and naked reality I have 
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since found that this species of partial oblivion is usually 
brought about by sudden transition, whether from ]oy to 
sorrow or from sorrow to joy — the degree of forgetfulness 
being proportioned to the degree of difference in the 
exchange Thus, in my own case, I now feel it impossible 
to realize the full extent of the misery which I endured 
during the days spent upon the hulk The incidents are 
remembered, but not the feehngs which the incidents 
elicited at the time of their occurrence I only know, that 
when they did occur, I then thought human nature could 
sustain nothing more of agony 

We continued our voyage for some weeks without any 
incidents of greater moment than the occasional meeting 
with whaling-ships, and more frequently with the black or 
light whale, so called in contradistinction to the spermaceti, 
'rhese, hou'ever, were chiefly found south of the twenty- 
fifth parallel On the sixteenth of September, being m the 
vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, the schooner encoun- 
tered her first gale of any violence since leaving Liverpool 
In this neighbourhood, but more frequently to the south 
and east of the promontory (we were to the westward), 
navigators have often to contend -with storms from the 
northward, which rage with great fury. They always bring 
with them a heavy sea, and one of then most dangerous 
features is the instantaneous chopping round of the wmd, 
an occurrence almost certain to take place during the 
greatest force of the gale A perfect hurricane will be 
blowing at one moment from the northward or northeast, 
and in the next not a breath of wind will be felt in that 
direction, while from the southwest it will come out all at 
once with a violence almost inconceivable A bright spot 
to the southward is the suie forerunner of the change, 
and vessels are thus enabled to take the proper precautions 
It was about six in the morning when the blow came on 
with a white squall, and, as usual, from the northward 
By eight it had increased very much, and brought down 
upon us one of the most tremendous seas I had then ever 
beheld Everything had been made as snug as possible, 
but the schooner laboured excessively, and gave evidence 
of her bad qualities as a sca-boat, pitching her forecastle 
under at every plunge, and with the greatest difficulty 
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struggling up from one wave before she was buned in 
another Just before sunset the bright spot for nhich ue 
had been on the look out made its appearanec in the south- 
nest, and m an hour aftenvaid ne perceived the little 
head-sail ne eaiiied flappmg listlessly against the mast 
In two minutes more, in s])ite of every prepaiation, we 
were hurled on our beam-ends, as if by magic, and a perfect 
nilderness of foam made a clear hi each ovei us as ne lay 
The blon fiom the southwest, honever, lurkilv' proved to 
be nothing more than a scpiall, and we had the good 
foitune to light the vessel nithoiit the loss of a spar A 
heavy cross sea gave us great trouble for a fen hours after 
this, but tonards moining n(“ found ourselves in nearh^ as 
good condition as before the gale t'ajilain Guv considered 
that he had made an escape little less than miraeulous 
On the thirteenth of Octobei no came in sight of Pnnee 
Edward’s Island, in latitude 46° 53' 8 , longitude' 37° 46' E 
Two days aftem'ard we found ourselv'es near Possession 
Island, and piescntly passed the islands of Ciozet, in 
latitude 42° 59' 8 , longitude 48°’ E On the eighteenth we 
made Kerguelen s oi Oesolation Island, in the southern 
Indian Ocean, and came to anchor in Christmas Harbour 
having four fathoms of vater 

This island, or rather group of islands, bears southeast 
from the Ca]ie of Good Hojie, and is distant therefrom 
nearly eight hundred leagui's It was hrst diseoverwl in 
1772, by the Baron de Kc'rgulen, or Keiguelen, a French- 
man, who, thinking the land to form a portion of an 
extensiv’c southern continent, carriid home infoimation to 
that effect, which produced much excitemcait at the time 
The government, taking the mattei up, sent the- baion 
back in the following year for the purpose of giving his 
new discovery a ciitical examination, when the mistake 
was discovered In 1777, Captain Cook fell in w'ltli the 
same group, and gav e to the piincijial one the name of 
Desolation Island, a title which it certainly well deserv'es 
Upon approaching the land, how^evcT, the navigator might 
be induced to suppose otherwise, as the sides of most of 
the hills, from Stpternbc’i to March, aie clothed with very 
brilliant v-erdure This dc'ceitful appearance' is caused by 
a small plant resembling saxifrage', which is abundant. 
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growng in large patches on a species of crumbling moss 
Besides this plant there is scarcely a sign of v’egetation on 
the island, if we except some coarse lanlc grass near the 
harboui , some lichen, and a shrub which bears resemblance 
to a cabbage shooting into seed, and which has a bittei 
and acrid taste 

The face of the, country is hilly, although none of the 
lulls can be c ailed lofty Their tops are perpetually covered 
with snow Theie are sevc-ral harbours, of which Christmas 
Harbour is the most convenient It is the hr.st to be met 
with on the northeast side of the island after passing Cape 
Francois, which forms the noithern shore, and, by its 
lieeutiar shape, seives to distinguish the harbour Its 
projecting point terminates in a high rock, thioiigh which 
IS a large hole, forming a natural arch The entrance is 
in latitude 48” 40' S , longitude 69° 6' K Passing in here, 
good anchorage may be found under the shelter of several 
small islands, wliuh form a sulfuient protection fiom all 
(‘asterly winds Proceeding on eastwardlv from tins 
anchorage you come to Wasp Bay, at the head of the 
harboui This is a small basin, completely' landlocked, 
into which vou can go with four fathoms, and find anchorage 
111 from ten to three, hard clay bottom A ship might he 
here with hei best bowei ahead all the year round without 
risk To the westward, at the head of Wasp Bay, is a small 
stream of excellent watei, easily pi oeiiied 

Some seal of the fui and liaii sjiecies are still to be found 
on Kc'rguelen's Island, and sea elephants abound The 
feathered tribes arc discovered in gieat numbeis Penguins 
aie very plenty, and of these there are four different kinds 
The royal penguin, so called from its size and beautiful 
plumage, is the largest The upper part of the body is 
uspally gray, soinetinies of a lilac tint , the luider portion 
of the piiiest yvhite imaginable The head is of a glossy 
and most brilliant black, the feet also The chief beauty' 
of the plumage, however, eon.sists in two broad stripes of 
a gold colour, which pass along from the head to the breast 
'Fhe bill IS long, and either pink or bright scailet These 
birds walk erect, w'lth a stately carnage They carry then 
heads high, with their wings droojiing like two arms, and, 
as thoir tails project from their boily in a line with the legs. 
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the re&emblance to a human figure is very striking, and 
would be apt to deceive the spectator at a casual glance or 
in the gloom of the evenmg The royal penguins which v c 
meet with on Kerguelen’s Land were rather larger than a 
goose The other kinds are the maccarom, the jackass, and 
the rookery penguin These are much smaller, less beautiful 
m plumage, and different in other respects 

Besides the penguin many other birds are here to be 
found, among which may be mentioned sea-hens, blut* 
petrels, teal, ducks, Port Egmont hens, shags. Cape pigeons, 
the nelly, sea-swallows, terns, sea-gulls. Mother Carey's 
chickens, Mother Carey’s geese, or the great petrel, and, 
lastly, the albatross 

The great petrel is as large as thc> common albatross, 
and IS carnivorous It is frequently called the break-bones, 
or osprey petrel They are not at all shy, and, when 
properly cooked, are palatable food In flying they some- 
times sail very close to the surface of the water, with the 
wings expanded, without appearing to move them m the 
least degree, or make any exertion with them whatever 

The albatross is one of the largest and fiercest of the 
South Sea birds It is of the gull species, and takes its 
prey on the wing, never coming on land except for the 
purpose of breeding Between this bird and the penguin 
the most singulai friendship exists Their nests die con- 
structed with great uniformity, iijion a plan concerted 
between the two species — that of the albatross being placed 
in the centre of a little square formed by the nests of foui 
penguins Navigators have agreed in calling an assemblage 
of such encampments a rookery These rookeries have been 
often described, but, as my readers may not all have seen 
these descriptions, and as I shall have occasion hereafter to 
speak of the penguin and albatioss, it will not be amiss to 
say something here of their mode of building and living 

When the season for incubation arrives, the birds 
assemble in vast numbers, and for some days appear to 
bo deliberatmg upon the proper course to be pursued At 
length they proceed to action A level piece of ground is 
selected, of suitable extent, usually comprising three or 
four acres, and situated as near the sea as possible, being 
still beyond its reach The spot is chosen with reference to 
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its evenness of surface, and that is preferred which is the 
least encumbered with stones This matter being arranged, 
the birds proceed, with one accord, and actuated apparently 
by one nund, to trace out, with mathematical accuracy, 
either a square or other parallelogram, as may best suit the 
nature of the ground, and of just sufficient size to accom- 
modate eaisily all the birds assembled, and no more — in 
this particular seeming determined upon preventing the 
access of future stragglers who have not participated in the 
labour of the encampment One side of the place thus 
marked out runs parallel with the water’s edge, and i.s left 
open for ingress or egress 

Having defined the limits of the rookery, the colony now 
begin to clear it of every species of rubbish, picking up 
stone by stone, and carrying them outside of the lines, and 
close by them, so as to form a wall on the three inland 
sides Just within this wall a perfectly level and smooth 
walk IS formed, from six to eight feet wide, and extending 
around the encampment — ^thus serving the purpose of a 
general promenade 

The next process is to partition out the whole area into 
small squares exac tly equal in size Tins is done by formmg 
narrow paths, very smooth, and crossing each other at 
right angles throughout the entire extent of the rookery 
At each intersection of these paths the nest of an albatross 
is constructed, and a penguin's nest m the centre of each 
square — thus evcTy penguin is suiiounded by four alba- 
trosses, and each albatioss by a like number of pengums 
The penguin’s nest consists of a hole in the earth, very 
shallow, being only just of sufficient depth to keep her 
single egg from rolling The albatioss is somewhat less 
simple in her arrangements, erecting a hillock about a foot 
lugh and two in diametei This is made of earth, seaweed, 
and shells On its summit she builds her nest 

The birds take especial care never to leave their nests 
unoccupied for an instant durmg the period of incubation, 
or, indeed, imtil the young progeny are sufficiently strong 
to take care of themselves While the male is absent at 
sea in search of food, the female remains on duty, and it is 
only upon the return of her partnei that she ventures 
abroad. The eggs arc never left uncovered at all — while 
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one \)ird leaves tlie nest, the other nestling in by its sulc 
This precaution is rendered necessary by the thievish pro- 
pensities prevalent iii the rookery, the inhabitants making 
no scruple to purloin each othei s eggs at eveiy goocl 
oppoitumty 

Although then' are some rookeries in which the jienguin 
and albatross are the sole population, yet in most of them 
a variety of oceanic birds are to be met with, enjoying all 
the privileges of citizenship, and scattering their nests hero 
and there, wherever they can find room, never interfering, 
however, with the stations of the larger species The 
appearance of suth encampments when seen from a ths- 
tance, is exceerlingly singular The ivhole atmosphere just 
above the settlement is darkened with the immense number 
of the albatross (mingled with the smaller tribes) which 
arc continually hovering over it, either going to the ocean 
oi returning home At the same time a crowd of penguins 
an to be observed, some passing to and fio in the narrow 
alleys, and some maiehing with the mihtaiy strut so 
lieculiar to them, around the general promenade-ground 
which encircles the rookery In short, survey it as we will, 
nothing can bo more astonishing than the spirit of reflection 
evinced by these featheied beings and nothing suicly can 
be better calculated to elicit reflection in eveiy well- 
regulated human intellect 

On the morning after oui arrival in Christmas Haibour 
the chief mate Mr Patterson, took tlie boats, and (although 
it was somewhat early m the season) went in search of 
seal, leaving the captain and a young relation of liis on a 
point of barren land to the westwaid, they having some 
business, whose natuie 1 could not d,s(ertam, to transact in 
the interior of the island Captain Cluy took w'lth him .i 
bottle, in which was a sealed h'ttei, and made his way liom 
the point on which he was set on shore towanls one of the 
highest peaks in the jilace It is jirobable that his design 
was to leave the letter on that height for some vessel which 
he expected to come after him As soon as we lost sight 
ot him w'e proceeded (Peters and myself being in the mate’s 
boat) on our cruise aiound the eoast, looking for seal In 
this business w'e were occujiied about throe weeks, examin- 
ing with great care every nook and corner, not only of 
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Kerguelen'a Laud, but of the several small islands m the 
vicinity Our labours, however, were not crowned with any 
important success We saw a great many fur seal, but they 
were exceedingly shy, and with the greatest exertions 
wo could only procure three hundred and fifty skins in all 
Sea elephants were abundant especially on the western 
coast of the mainland, but of these w'e killed only twenty, 
and this with gieat difficulty On the smaller islands we 
discovered a good many of the hair seal, but did not molest 
them We retuined to the sthooner on the eleventh, 
where we found Ca^itain Guy and his nephew, who gave 
a very bad account of the mtiTior, rc'presenting it as one 
of the most dreary and utterly bairen countries in the 
world They harl icmained Iwo nights on the island, 
owing to some miMinderstanding, on the part of the second 
mate, m ri'gard to the sending a jollyboat from the schooner 
to take them oil 


('HAFl’ER XV 

On the twelfth we made sail fioin (Jhiistmas Harbour, 
retracing oin way to the westward, and leaving Marion’s 
Island, one of C'lozet’s gioup, on the lai board We after- 
waid ])asscd Pimce ICdw aril's Island, leaving it also on 
oui l(>it , then steeung moie to the northward, made, 
m hfteen days, tlie islands of Tristan d Aeuiiha, in latitude 
37° S' S longitude 12° 8' W 

This gioup, now' so well known, and vihich consists of 
thiee eirt ulai islands was hist discoveied by the Portu- 
guese, and was visited atlerwaid by the Dutch in 1643, 
and by the Fu neh in 1767 The three islands together 
form a triangle, and aie distant fioni each other about 
ten miles, Ihiie being fine ojmmi passages between The 
land in all of thimi is very high, especially in Tristan 
d’Aeunha, pioperlv so called This is the largest of the 
group, being fifteen miles m cm umference, and so elevated 
that it can be seen m eleai w'cather at the distance of 
eighty or ninotv^ miles A jiart of the land towards the 
north rises more than a thousand feet |ieipendioularly 
from the sea A tableland at this height extends back 
ncaily to the centre of the island, and from this tableland 
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anses a lofty cone like that of Teneriffe The lower half 
of this cone is clothed with trees of good size, but the 
upper region is barren rock, usually hidden among the 
clouds, and covered with snow during the greater part of 
the year There are no shoals or other dangers about the 
island, the shores bemg remarkably bold and the water 
deep On the northwestern coast is a bay, with a beach of 
black sand, where a landing with boats can be easily 
effected, provided there be a southerly wind Plenty of 
excellent water may here be readily procured , also cod, 
and other fish, may be taken with hook and line 

The next island in point of size, and the most west- 
wardly of the group, is that called the Inaccessible Its 
precise situation is 37° 17' S latitude, longitude 12° 24' W 
It 18 seven or eight miles in circunifeiencc, and on all sides 
presents a forbidding and precipitous aspect Its top is 
perfectly flat, and the whole region is sterile, nothing 
growing upon it except a few stunted shrubs 

Nightmgale Island, the smallest and most southcily is 
in latitude 37° 26' S , longitude 12° 12' W. Off its soutWn 
extremity is a high ledge of rocky islets , a few also of a 
similar appearance are seen to the northeast The ground 
18 irregular and sterile, and a deep valley partially sejja- 
lates It 

The shores of these islands abound, in the proper season, 
with sea lions, sea elephants, the hair and fur seal, together 
with a great variety of oceanic birds Whales arc also 
plenty in their vicinity Owing to the ease with which 
these vanous animals vere here formerly taken the group 
has been much visited since its discovery 'The Dutch and 
French frequented it at a very early period In 1790, 
Captain Patten, of the ship Industry, of Philadelphia, made 
Tristan d’Acunha, where he remained seven months (from 
August, 1790, to April, 1791) for the purpose of collecting 
sealskins In this time he gathered no less than five 
thousand six hundred, and says that he would have had 
no diffioulty in loading a large ship with oil m three weeks 
Upon his arrival he found no quadrujicds, with the ex- 
ception of a few wild goats — the island now abounds with 
all our most valuable domestic animals, which have been 
introduced by subsequent navigators 
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1 believe it was not long after Captain Patten’s visit 
lliat Captain Colquhoun, of the American brig Betsey 
touched at the largest of the islands for the purpose of 
refreshment. He planted omons, potatoes, cabbages, and 
a great many other vegetables, an abundance of all which 
are now to be met with 

In 1811, a Captain Haywood, in the Nereus, visited 
Tristan He found there three Americans, who were 
residmg upon the islands to prepare sealskms and oil 
One of these men was named Jonathan Lambert, and he 
called himself tlie sovereign of the country He had cleared 
and cultivated about sixty acres of land, and turned his 
attention to raising the coffee-plant and sugar-cane, with 
which he had been furnished by the American minister at 
Rio Janeiro This settlement, however, was finally aban- 
doned, and in 1817 the islands were taken possession of by 
the British government, who sent a detachment for that 
purpose from the Cape of Good Hope They did not, 
however, retain them long , but, upon the evacuation of 
the country as a British possession, two or three English 
families took up their residence there indejiendently of the 
government On the twenty-fifth of March, 1824, the 
Berwick, Captain Jeffrey, from London to Van Diemen s 
Land, arrived at the place, where they found an English- 
man of the name of Glass, formerly a corjioral in the 
British artillery He claimed to be supreme governor of 
the islands, and had undei his control twenty-one men and 
three women Ho gave a very favourable account of the 
salubrity of the climate and of the jiroductiveness of the 
soil Th<> population occupied themselves chiefly in collect- 
ing sealskins and sea-elephant oil, with which they traded 
to the Cape of Good Hojx', Glass owning a small schooner 
At the jieriod of our arrival the governor w as still a resident . 
but his little community had multiplied, there being fifty- 
six persons upon Tristan, besides a smaller settlement of 
seven on Nightingale Island We had no difficulty in 
procuring almost every kind of refreshment which we 
required — sheep, hogs, bullocks, rabbits, poultry, goats, 
fish in great vaiicty, and vegetables were abundant 
Having come to anchor close in with the large island, in 
eighteen fathoms, we took all w'e wanted on board very 
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conveniently Captain Guy also purchased of Glass five 
hundred sealskins and some ivory We remained here a 
week, during vhich the prevailing winds were from the 
northward and westward, and the weather somewhat hazy 
On the fifth of November wo made sail to the southwaid 
and westward, with the intention of having a thorough 
search for a group of islands called the Auroras, respecting 
whoso existence a great diversity of opinion has existed 

These islands arc said to have been discovered as early 
as 1762, by the commander of the ship Aarora In 1790, 
Captain Manuel de Oyarvido, in the ship Pi incest, belong- 
ing to the Royal Philippine Company, sailed, as he asseits 
directly among them In 1794, the Spanish corvette 
Atrevida went wnth the detei mination of asceitaming their 
precise situation, and, in a paper published by the Royal 
Hydrographical Society of Madrid m the year 1809, the 
following language is used resfiecting this expedition ‘ The 
corv'ette Atrevida practised, in their immediate vicinity, 
from the twenty-first to the twenty-seventh of Januaiy, 
all the nccossaiy obsei vat ions, and measured by chrono- 
meters th<' differeiK/e of longitude between these islands 
and the })ort of Solodad in the Malninas The islands are 
three , they are very nearly in the same meridian . the 
centre one is rather low', and the other two may be seen at 
nme leagues distanee ' The observations made on board 
the Atrevida give the following results as the precise 
situation of each island The' most northein is in latitude 
52^ 37' 24" S longitude 47^^43' 15" W , the middle one in 
latitude 53° 2' 40" y , longitude 47" 55' 15" W . and the 
most southern in latitude 53' 15' 22" S , longitude 47° 
57' 15" W 

On the twentv-seventh of Januaiy, 1820, Cajitam James 
Weddell, of the British navy, sailed from Staten Land also 
in search of the Auroras He lepoits that, having made 
the most diligent searth and passed not only immediately 
over the spots indicated by the < ommander of the Atrevida, 
but in every direction throughout the vicinity of these 
spots, ho could discovii no indication of land These 
conflicting statements have induced other navigators to 
look out for the islands , and, strange to say, while some 
have sailed thiough every inch of sea where they are 
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8ii])i)Ob(3d to he without finding them, there have been not 
a few who declare positively that they have seen thi'in , 
and even been close in with their shores It was Captain 
Guy’s intention to make every exertion withm his power 
1o settle the question so oddly in dispute ^ 

We k(‘pt on our course, between the south and west, 
with variable weather, untd the twentudh of the month, 
when w'e found ourselves on the debated giound, being in 
latitude 53° 15' S , longitude 47° 58' W — that is to say 
very nearly upon the s])ot indicated as the situation of the 
most southern of th(' group Not perceivnng any sign of 
land, we continued to the westward in the parallel of fifty- 
three degrees south, as far as the meridian of fifty degrees 
w^est We then stood to the north as far as the parallel 
of fifty-two degrees south, when we turned to the east- 
ward, and kept our paiallel by double altitudes, morning 
and evening and meridian altitudes of the jilanc'ts and 
moon Having thus gone eastwardly to the mciidian of 
the western coast of Georgia, w(‘ kejit that meridian until 
we weic 111 the latitude from whirh we set out We then 
took diagonal lonrses thioughout the entire extent of sea 
' ireumseribed, keeping a look out eoiistantly at the mast- 
head, and lepeating oui examination with the greatest 
eaie for a iienod of thiee weeks, during which the weather 
wasienidikably ph'asant aiul fair, with no haze whatsoever 
Of course wt were thoroughlv sat i shed that, whatever 
islands might havm existed in this vninitv at any former 
jieriod, no vestige ot them riinained at the present day 
8inee my letum home I find that tlu‘ same ground was 
traced over, with eiiiial care, iii 1822 by Cajitain Johnson, 
of the Ameruan schuonci Hrun/, and b\ Captain JMoriell, 
in tin American schooner H i/sp m both eases with the 
same lesult as in our own 

‘ Among the vessels whioli at vaoous times ha\e pioftsscJ to meet 
Willi the Auroiiis may be meiitioiieU the ship fian Mtijvel, in 1769 , the 
ship Aurora, in 1774 , the brig PtaA. m 1779 and the ship Dolores, 
m 1790 They all agree in giving the uu.in latitude tiftv thiee ilogrus 
south 
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CHAPTER XVI 

It hd.d been Captain Guy’s> onguial intention, after 
satisfying himself about the Auioias, to pioceed through the 
Strait of Magellan, and up along the western coast of 
Patagonia , but information received at Tristan d’Acunha 
induced him to steer to the southward, in the hope of 
falhng in with some small islands said to he about the 
jiarallel of 60° S , longitude 41° 20' W In the event of his 
not discovering these lands, he designed, should the season 
prove favourable, to push on towards the pole Accord- 
ingly, on the twelfth of December, we made sail in that 
(hrection On the eighteenth we found ourselves about the 
station mdicated by Glass, and cruised for three days in 
that neighbourhood without finding any traces of the 
islands he had mentioned On the twenty-first, the weather 
being vmusually pleasant, we agam made sail to the south- 
ward, with the resolution of penetratmg in that course 
as far as possible Before entoiing upon this portion aif 
my narrative, it may be as w'ell, for the information of 
those readers who have paid little attention to the progiess 
of discovery in these regions, to give some brief ai, count, of 
the very few attempts at reaching the southern ])ole which 
ha\e hitherto been made 

That of Captain Cook was the farst of which we ha\e 
any distinct account In 1772, ho sadod to the south in 
the Resolution, acconijianied by Lieutenant Furneaux in tin 
Adventure In December he found himself as far as the 
fifty-eighth parallel of south latitude, and in longitude 
26° 57' E Here he met with narrow fields of ice, about 
eight or ten inches thick, and running northwest and sout.h- 
(-ast This K,e w as in large ( akes, and usually it was packed 
so closely that the vessels had great difficulty in forcing 
a passage At this }jcriod Cajitain Cook supposed, from 
the vast number of birds to be seen, and from other indica- 
tions, that he was in the near vnunity of land Ho kept 
on to the southward, the weathei being exceedingly cold, 
until he reached the sixty-fourth paiallel, in longitude 
38° 14' E Here he had mild weather, with gentle breezes, 
for five days, the thermometer being at thirty-six In 
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January, 1773, the vessels crossed the Antarctic circle, but 
did not succeed in penetrating much farther , for, upon 
reaching latitude 67° 15', they found all farther progress 
impeded by an immense body of ice, extending all along 
the southern horizon as far as the eye could reach This 
ice was of every variety — and some large floes of it, miles 
in extent, formed a compact mass, rising eighteen or twenty 
feet above the water It being late in the season, and no 
hope entertained of rounding these obstructions, Captain 
Cook now reluctantly turned to the northward 

In the November following he renewed his search in 
the Antaictic In latitude 59° 40' ho mot with a strong 
current setting to the southw'ard In December, when the 
vessels were in latitude 67° 31', longitude 142° 54' W , the 
cold was excessive, with heavy gales and fog Here also 
birds were abundant , the albatross, the penguin, and the 
jietrel especially In latitude 70° 23' some largo islands 
of ice were encountered, and .shortly afterward, the clouds 
to the southw'ard were observed to be of a snowy whiteness, 
indicating the viomity of field ice In latitude 71° 10', 
longitude 106° 54' W , the navigators were stopped, as 
before, by an immense frozen expanse, w'hich filled the 
whole area of the southern horizon 'fhe noithem edge of 
this expanse was ragged and broken, so firmly w'edged 
togethir as to be utterly impassable, and extendmg about 
a mil*' to the southward Behind it the frozen surface w'as 
compaiatively smooth for some distance, until terminated 
111 the extreme background by gigantic ranges of ice 
mountains, the one towering above tlie other Captam 
( 'ook concluded that this vast field reached the southern 
pole or was joined to a continent Mr J N Reynolds, 
whose great exertions and pei severance have at length 
succeeded in getting set on foot a national expedition, 
partly for the purpose of exploring these regions, thus 
speaks of the attempt of the Resolution ‘ We are not 
surprised that Captam Cook was unable to go beyond 71° 
10', but we are astonished that he did attain that point on 
Ihe meridian of 106° 54' west longitude Palmer’s Land 
lies south of the Shetland, latitude sixty-four degrees, and 
tends to the southward and westward farther than any 
navigator has yet penetiated Cook was standing for this 
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land when his progress was arrested by the lec , which, we 
apprehend, must always be the case in that point, anil 
HO early in the season as the sixth ol January — and we 
should not be surprised if a portion of the icy mountains 
described was attaelu'd to the mam body of Palmer's 
Land, or to some othi-r portions of land lying farther to 
the southward and westward ’ 

In 18()3, Captains KTcutzenstern and LiHiaiiskv wer(> dis- 
patched by Alexandoi of Ru.ssia foi the purpose of eircuin- 
navigafing the globe In endeavouring to get south, they 
made no farther than 5!>° 58', in longitude 70“ 15' W 
They here met w'lth stiong currimts setting eastwardly 
Whales w'ere abundant, but thi'y saw no lee In regaid to 
this voyage, Mr Reynolds obseives that, if Kreutzenstern 
had arrived where he did earlier in tlu' season, he must 
have encounteied ice — it was Jlaroh when he reached the 
latitude specified The winds prevailing, as they do. from 
the southward and westward had carneil the tines, aided 
by ciiiK nts, into that icy region bounded on the north by 
Georgia, east by Sandwich Laud and the South Oilmc'ys, 
and west by the South Shetland Isl.inds 
In 1822, Captain James Weddell, of the British navy, 
witli tw'o very small vessels, jxmetrated farther to the south 
than any pievious navigator, and this too, without ( n- 
eoiintermg extraordinary difbeulties He states that 
although he was frequemtl y hemmed m by lee before reaching 
the seventy-second jiaiallel, yet, upon attaining it, not a 
])article was to he diseoxercd, and that, upon arriving at 
the latitude of 74“ 1.5', no fields, and only three islands of 
ice were visible It is somewhat remarkable that, although 
vast flocks of birds were .s(*en, and other usual indications 
of land, and although, south of the Shetlands, unloiowii 
coasts W'ere observed from the masthead tending south- . 
wardly, Weddell discourages the idea of land existing in 
the polar regions of the south 

On the 11th of January, 1823, Captain Benjamin Morrell, 
of the American schooner Wasp, sailed from Kerguelen’s 
Land with a view of penetrating as far south as possible 
On the first of February he found himself in latitude 
54° 52' S , longitude 118° 27' E The following passage 
IS extracted from his journal of that date ‘ The wind soon 
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fresliened to an eleven-knot breeze, and we embraced this 
opportunity of making to the west , bemg however con- 
vinced that the farther wo w^ent south beyond latitude 
sixty -four degrees, the less ice was to lx* apprehended, we 
steered a little to the southward, until wn crossed the 
Antarctic circle, and W'ere in latitude 69“ 15' E In this 
latitude there was no field tee, and very few ice islands 
m sight ’ 

Und(‘r the dale of March fouitci-nth I find also this 
entry ‘ The sea was now entirely free of held ice, and 
then* were not more than a dozen lee islands in sight At 
the same time the temperature of the air and w'ater was at 
least thirteen degrees higher (more mild) than wo had ever 
found it betw(‘en the jiarallels of sixty and sixt 3 ’-two south 
Wo were now in latitude 70° 14' S . and the temperature of 
the air w'as foity-seven and that of the water forty-four 
In this situation I found the variation to be 14° 27' easterlv, 
}K*r azimuth 1 have several times passed within the 

Antarctic circle, on different meiidians. and ha\e uniformly 
found the tempeiatuie, both of the air and the water, to 
become more and more mild the farther I advanced beyond 
the sixty-fifth degree of south latitude, and that the 
vaiiation decreases in the same iiioportion While noith 
of this latitude sav betw(*en sixty and sixtj'-five south, 
w'e fiequently bad gieat dillieiilty in finding a passage for 
the vessel between the immense and almost innumerable 
ice islands, some of which were from one to tw'o miles in 
circumference, and moie than five hundred feet above the 
siiiface of the watc>r ’ 

Being lie irl^ destitute of fuel and water and w'lthout 
pro]x*r instillments, it being also late in the season, Captam 
Morrell w'as now obliged to put back, wnthout attempting 
any farthei progress to the westw'ard, although an entirely 
op(*n sea lay before him He exprt'sses the opinion that, 
had not these overruling considerations obliged him to 
retreat, hi* could have penetrated, if not to the pole itself, 
at least to the eighty-fifth parallel I have given his ideas 
respecting these matters somewhat at length, that the 
reader may have an opportunity of seeing how far they 
W'cre borne out by my own subsequent experience 

In 1831, Captain Briscoe, in the employ of the Messieurs 
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Enderby, whale-ship owners of London, sailed in the brig 
Lively for the South Seas, accompanied by the cutter Tula 
On the twenty-eighth of February, being in latitude 66° 
30' S , longitude 47° 13' E , he descried land, and ‘ clearly 
discovered through the snow the black peaks of a range 
of mountains running E S E ’ He remamed in this neigh- 
bourhood during the whole of the following month, but 
was unable to approach the coast nearer than within ten 
leagues, owing to the boisterous state of the weather 
Finding it impossible to make farther discovery during 
this season, he returned northward to winter in Van 
Diemen’s Land 

In the beginning of 1832 he again proceeded southwardly, 
and on the fourth of February land was seen to the south- 
east in latitude 67° 15', longitude 69° 29' W This was 
soon found to be an island near the headland of the country 
he had first discovered On the twenty-first of the month 
he succeeded in landing on the latter, and took possession 
of it in the name of William IV , calling it Adelaide’s Island, 
in honour of the English queen Those particulars being 
made known to the Royal Geographical Society of London , 
the conclusion ^\as drawn by that body ‘ that there is a 
continuous tract of land extending from 47° 30' E to 69° 
29' W longitude, nmnmg the parallel of from sixty-six to 
sixty-seven degrees south latitude ’ In respect to this 
conclusion Mr Reynolds observes, ‘ In the correctness of 
it we by no means concur , nor do the discoveries of 
Briscoe warrant any such inference It was within these 
limits that Weddell proceeded south on a meridian to the 
east of Georgia, Sandwich Land, and the South Orkney and 
Shetland Islands ’ My own experience will be found to 
testify most directly to the falsity of the conclusion arrived 
at by the society 

These are the principal attempts which have been made 
at penetrating to a high southern latitude, and it vull now 
be seen that there remained, previous to the voyage of the 
Jane, nearly three hundred degrees of longitude in which 
the Antarctic circle had not been crossed at all Of course 
a wide field lay before us for discovery, and it was with 
feelings of most intense interest that I heard Captain Guy 
express his resolution of pushing boldly to the southward 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Wifi kept oui course southwardly for four days after 
giving up the search for Glass’s Islands, without meeting 
with any ice at all On the twenty-sixth, at noon, we were 
in latitude 63° 23' S , longitude 41° 25' W We now saw 
several large ice islands, and a floe of field ice, not, however, 
of any groat extent The winds generally blew from the 
southeast, or the northeast, but were very light Whenever 
we had a westerly wind, which was seldom, it was invariably 
attended with a rain squall Every day we had more or 
less snow The Iheimometer, on the twenty-seventh, stood 
at thirty-five 

J anuai y 1 , 1 828 This day w e found ourselves completely 
liemmed in by the ice, and our prospects looked cheerless 
indeed A strong gale blew, duimg the whole forenoon 
from the northeast, and drove large cakes of the drift 
against the rudder and couiitei with such violence that wo 
all trembled for the consequences Towards evening, the 
gale still blowing with fury, a laige field m front separated, 
and wc were enabled, by canning a press of sail, to force 
a passage through the smaller flakes into some open water 
beyond As we approached this space we took m sail by 
degrees, and having at length got clear, lay to under a single 
leefed foresail 

.January 2 We had now tolerably pleasant weather At 
noon we found ourselves in latitude 69° 10' S , longitude 
42° 20' W , having crossed the Antarctic circle Very little 
ice was to be seen to the soutliward, although large fields 
of it lay behind us This day we rigged some sounding 
gear, using a large iron pot capable of holding twenty 
gallons, and a line of two hundred fathoms Wo found the 
current setting to the north, about a quarter of a mile pei 
houi The temperature of the air was now about thirty- 
three Hero wc found the variation to be 14° 28' easterly, 
per azimuth 

January 5 We had still held on to the southward 
without any veiy great impediments On this morning, 
however, being in latitude 73° 15' E , longitude 42° 10' W 
we were again brought to a stand by an immense expanse 
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of firm ice Wo saw, nevertheless, much open water to the 
southward, and felt no doubt of being able to reach it 
eventually Standmg to the eastward along the edge of 
the floe, we at length came to a passage of about a mile in 
width, through which wc warped our way by sundown 
The sea in which we now were Avas thickly covered with ice 
islands, but had no fic-ld ice, and we pushed on boldly as 
before The cold did not seem to increase, although we had 
snow very frequently, and now and then hail squalls of 
great violence Immense flocks of the albatross flew over 
the schooner this day, going from southeast to northwest 
January 7 The sea still remained pretty well open, so 
that we had no diftieulty in holding on our course To the 
westward wc saw some icebergs of incredible size, and in the 
afternoon passed very near one whose summit could not 
have been less than four hundred fathoms from the surface 
of the ocean Its girth w'as probablv, at the base, three 
quarters of a league, and several streams of water ivere 
running from creMces in its sides We remained in sight 
of this island two days, and then only lost it in a fog 
January 10 Early this morning we had the misfortum 
to lose a man overboaid He w'as an Amencan, named 
Peter Vredenburgh, a native of New' York and was one of 
the most valuable hands on board the schooner In going 
over the bow's his foot slipped, and he tell between two 
cakes of ice, nevi-r using again At noon of tins day we 
were in latitude 78° 30', longitude 40° l.i' W The cold 
W'as now excessive, and wc had had squalls contmuallv 
from the northward and eastward In this direction also 
we saw several more immense icebergs, and the whole 
horizon to the eastward appeared to be blocked uj) with 
field ice, rising in tiers, one mass above tin other Some 
diiftwood floated by during the evening, and a great 
quantity of birds flew over, among which were nellies, 
petrels, albatrosses, and a large bird of a brilliant blue 
plumage The variation here, jier azimuth, was less than 
it had been previously to our passing the Antarctic circle 
January 12 Our ]jassage to the south again looked 
doubtful, as nothing w'as to be seen in the direction of the 
]iole but one apparently limitless floe, backed by absolute' 
mountains of ragged ice, one jireeipice of whifli arose* 
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frowmngly above the other We stood to the westward 
until the fourteenth, in the hope of finding an entrance 
January 14 This morning we reached the western 
extremity of the field which had impeded us, and, weather- 
ing it, came to an o])en sea, without a particle of ice Upon 
sounding with two liundred fathoms, we hero found a 
rurrent setting southwardly at the rate of half a mile per 
houi The tempeiature of the air was forty-seven, that of 
the watei tlurty-four We now sailed to the southward 
without meeting any int(>rruption of moment until the six- 
teenth, when, at noon, we were in latitude 2T, longitude 
42“ W We heio again sounded, and found a current setting 
still southwardly, and at the late of three-quarters of a 
mile per hour The variation jwr azimuth had dimmished, 
and the tcmjierature of the an was mild and pleasant, the 
thermometer being as high as fifty-one At this }ieriorl not 
a particle of lee was to be discovered All hands on board 
now felt eeitam of attaniing the pole 

January \1 This dav was full of incident limumeiable 
llights of buds flew' o\ei us from the southward, and soveial 
were shot from the deck , one of them a species of pelican, 
jiroved to be excellent eating About midday a small floe 
of lee was seen fiom the masthead off the lai board bow, 
and upon it there appealed to be .some large animal As 
the weathei was good and neailv calm. Captain Guv 
oidered out two ot the boats to sc'c wliat it was Diik 
Peters and mcsclt accompanied the mate m the largt'r boat 
Ujion coming up with the floe, wo jieiceiced that it was in 
the possession of a gigantic (rcafiiie of the race of the 
Aictic bear but far exceeding in srze the largest of these 
animals Being well ariiwd, we made no scruple of attack- 
ing it at once Sevcmal shots wc-re fiic‘d in quick suceessicin, 
the- most of whic.h took c^ifc^cl, appaiontlv, ni the head and 
body Nothing diseoiiiagc'cl, howecei , the monster threw 
himself from the ice, and swam with open jaws, to the 
boat in which were PetcTs and niyscdf Owing to the con- 
fusion which ensiled among us at this unexjM'ctc'd turn of 
the acUenture, no person was leady immediatc'ly with a 
second shot, and the beai had actually succeeded m getting 
half his vast bulk acioss our gunwale, and seizing one ot 
the men by the .small ol Ins back, befoie any efficient 
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means wore taken to repel him In this extremity nothing 
but the promptness and agility of Peters saved us from 
destruction Leaping upon the back of the huge beast, 
he plunged the blade of a knife behmd the neck, reaching 
the spinal marrow at a blow The brute tumbled into the 
sea lifeless, and without a struggle, rolling over Peters as he 
fell The latter soon recovered himself, and a rope being 
thrown him, he secured the carcass before entermg the 
boat We then returned in triumph to the schooner, towing 
our trophy behmd us Tins bear, upon admeasurement, 
proved to be full fifteen feet m his greatest length His 
wool was perfectly white, and very coarse, curling tightly 
The eyes were of a blood red, and larger than those of the 
Arctic bear — the snout also more rounded, rather resembling 
the snout of the bull-dog The meat was tender, but 
excessively rank and fishy, although the men devourc'd it 
with avidity, and declared it excellent eating 

Scarcely had we got our prize alongside, when the man 
at the masthead gave the joyful shout of ‘ land on the 
ilarboard bow ' ’ All hands were now upon the alert, and, 
a breeze springing up very opportunely from the northwarrl 
and eastward, ve were soon close in with the coast It 
proved to be a low rocky islet, of about a league in circum- 
ference, and altogether destitute of vegetation, if we except 
a species of prickly pear In approaching it from the north- 
ward, a singular ledge of rock is seen projecting into the 
sea, and bearing a strong resemblance to corded bales of 
lotton Around this ledge to the westward is a small bay, 
at the bottom of which our boats effected a convenient 
landing 

It did not take us long to explore every iiortion of tlii' 
island, but, with one exc*eption, we found nothing worthy 
of our observation In the southern extremity, we picked 
up near the shore, half buried in a pile of loose stones, 
a piece of wood, which seemed to have formed the prow of 
a canoe There had been evidently some attempt at 
carving upon it, and Captain Guy fancied that he made 
out the figure of a tortoise, but the resemblance did not 
strike me very forcibly Besides this jirow, if such it wore, 
we found no other token that any living creature hacl 
ever been here before Around the coast wo discovered 
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occasional small floes of ice — but these were very few The 
exact situation of this islet (to which Captain Guy gave the 
name of Bonnet’s Islet, m honour of his partner in the 
owTiership of the schoonei) is 82° 50' S latitude, 42° 20' W 
longitude 

We had noiv advanexjd to the southward more than eight 
degrees farther than any previous navigators, and the sea 
still lay perfectly open before us We found, too, that the 
variation umfornily decreased as we proceeded, and, what 
was still more sui prising, that the temperature of the air, 
and latterly of the water, became milder The weather 
might even be called pleasant, and we had a steady but 
very gentle hiecze always from some northern point of the 
compass The sky was usually clear, with now and then 
a slight appearance of thin vapour in the southern hori- 
zon — this, however, was invaiiably of brief duration Two 
difficulties alone picsented themselves to our view , we 
were getting short of fuel, and symptoms of scurvy had 
occuired among several of the crew These considerations 
began to impicss upon Captain Guy the necessity of re- 
turning, and he spoke of it fiequently For my own part, 
( onfident as I ivas of soon arriving at land of some descrip- 
tion upon th(' course we wore pursuing, and having every 
reason to believe, from piesent appearances, that we should 
not find it the sterile soil met with in the higher Arctic 
latitudes, I warmly piessed upon him the expediency of 
])ei severing at least foi a few daj's longer, in the direction 
we were now holding So tempting an opportunity of 
solving the gieat jiiobkin in regard to an Antarctic con- 
tinent had never yet been afforded to man, and I confess 
that I felt myself bursting wnth indignation at the timid 
and ill-timed suggestions of our commander I believe, 
indeed, that what 1 could not refrain from saying to him 
on this head had the effect of inducing him to push on 
While, therefore, I cannot but lament the most unfor- 
tunate and bloody events which immediately arose from 
my advice, I must still be allowed to feel some degree of 
gratification at having been instrumental, however re- 
motely, in opening to the eye of science one of the most 
intensely exciting secrets which has ever engrossed its 
attention 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Januaky 18 This luornmg ^ we continued to the soulli- 
w^ard, with the same pleasant weather as before The sea 
was entirely smooth, the an tolerably warm and from the 
northeast, the tempeiaturo of the water fifty-three We 
now’ again got our sounibng-geai in oidei, and, with a 
hundred and fifty fathoms of line, found the curre lit sotting 
towards the pole at the late of a mile an houi This con- 
stant tendency to the southward, both in the wind and 
current, caused some degiee of speiulation, and even of 
alarm, m different quarters of the schooner, anil I saw 
distmctly that no little impiession had been made upon 
the mind of Ca 2 itain Guy Ho was exceedingly sensitive 
to ndieule, however, and I finally succeeded in laughing 
him out of his apprehensions The vanation was now very 
trivial In the com so of the day wo saw several large 
whales of th(' right species, and innumerable flights of the 
albatiosh iiassed over the vessel We also jneked uji a 
bush, full of led berries, like those of the hawthorn, and 
the carcass of a singular-looking land-animal It was thiei' 
fi'et in length, and but six inches in height, with four veiy 
bhoit legs, the feet aimed witli long claws of a biilliant 
scarlet, and lesembling coial in substance The hod^ was 
cov^eied with a stiaight silkv hair, iieifectly white Th(> 
tail w’as ])eaked like that of a rat, and about a foot and 
a half long The head resembled a cat’s, w ith the exi ejition 
of the ears — these weie flapped like the eais of a ilog The 
tet'lh weie of the same biilliant scarlet as the claws 

January 19 To-day, being in latitude 83° 20', longitude 
43" 5' W (the s(>a being of an extraordinarily daik coloui), 
we again saw land Irorii the ma.sthead, and, upon a dosir 

‘ The terms mormiuj ami ecemny, which I ha\e made use tif to avoid 
confusion in my narrative, as far as possible, must not, of course, be 
taken in their ordinary sense For a tong time past we had had no night 
at all, the daybght being continual The dates throughout are according 
to nautical time, and the bearings must be understood as per compass 
1 would also remark, in this plate, that I cannot, in the liist portion 
of what IS here written, pretend to strict accuracy in respect to dates, 
or latitudes and longitudes, having kept no regular journal iintd after 
the period of which this first poition treats In many mstances I have 
relied altogether upon mcmoiv 
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scrutiny, found it to be one of a group of very large islands 
The shore was precipitous, and the interior seemed to be 
well wooded, a circumstance which occasioned us great 
]oy In about toui hours from our fust discovering the 
land we came to anchor in ten fathoms, sandy bottom, 
a league from the coast, as a high surf, wuth strong ripples 
hero and there, rendered a nearer approach of doubtful 
expediency The two largest boats were now nrdereel out, 
and a party, well armed (among whom were Peters and 
myself), proceeded to look for an opening in the reef which 
appeared to encircle the island After searching about for 
some time, we diheo\ered an inlet, which we were entering, 
when we saw four laige canoes put off from the shore, filled 
with men who seemed to be well armed We waited for 
them to come uii, and, as they moved with great rapidity, 
they were soon within hail Captain Guy now held up a 
white handkeichief on the blade of an oar, when the 
strangers made a full stop, and commenced a loud jabbering 
all at once, intermingled with oeeasional shouts, in which 
we could distinguish the words Anamoo-moo > and Lama- 
Lama ' They (ontiimed this for at least half an hour, 
duiing which we had a good oppoitunity of observing 
their appeaiaiue 

In the four canoes which might have been fifty feet long 
and hve hioad, there were a hundred and ten savages in 
all The \ were about the oidinary stature of Europeans, 
but ot a moie musculai and biawny frame Then com- 
plexion a jet blac k w ith thu-k and long woolly hair They 
wc're clothed in skins of an unluiown black animal, shaggy 
and silkv. and made to fit the body with some degree of 
skill, the hail being inside, except where turned out about 
the neck, w lists, and ankles Their arms consisted princi- 
pally of clubs of a dark, and apjiarently very heavy wood 
Some spc’ars, however, were obsc-rve-d among them, headed 
with flint, and a few slings The bottoms of the canoes 
were full of black stones about th(> size of a large egg 

When they had concluded their harangue (foi it was 
( lear they intended their jabbering for sueh), one of them 
who seemed to be the chief stood up in the prow of his 
canoe, and made signs for us to bring our boats alongside 
of him This hint we pietended not to understand, thinking 
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It the wiser plan to maintain, if possible, the interval 
between us, as their number more than quadrupled our 
own Finding this to be the case, the chief ordered the 
three other canoes to hold back, while he advanced towards 
us with his own As soon as he came up with us he leaped 
on board the largest of our boats, and seated himself by 
the side of Captain pointmg at the same time to the 
schooner, and repeating the words Anamoo-moo > anti 
Lama-Lama ' We now jiiit back to the vessel, the foiii 
eanoes following at a little tlistance 

Upon getting alongside, the chief evinced symptoms of 
extreme surprise and delight, clapping his hands, slapping 
his thighs and breast, and laughing obstrejierously His 
followers behind joined in his merriment, and for some 
minutes the din was so excessive as to be absolutelv 
deafening Quiet being at length restored. Captain Guy 
ordered the boats to be hoisted up, as a necessary pre- 
caution, and gave the chief (whose name we soon found to 
be Too-wit) to understand that w'c could admit no moK' 
than twenty of his men on deck at one time With this 
arrangement he appeared perfectly satisfied, and gave some 
directions to the canoes, wlun one of them approached, the 
rest remammg about fifty yards off Tw^enty of the savages 
now got on board, and proceeded to ramble over every 
part of the deck, and scramble about among the rigging, 
making themselves much at home and examining eveiy 
article with great inquisitiveness 

It was quite evident that they had nevei befoie seen any 
of the white race — from whoso complexion, indeed, they 
appeared to recoil They believed the- Jane to be a living 
creature, and seemed to bo afraid of hurting it with the 
points of their spears, carefully turning thc'm up Our crew 
were much amused with the conduct of Too- wit in on(> 
instance The cook was splitting some wood near the 
galley, and, by accident, struck his axe into the deck, 
making a gash of considerable depth The chief immedi- 
ately ran up, and pushmg the cook on one side rather 
roughly commenced a half whine, half howl, strongly 
indicative of sympathy m what he considered the sufferings 
of the schooner, patting and smoothing the gash with his 
hand, and washing it from a bucket of seawater which 
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stood by This was a degree of ignorance for which we 
were not prepared, and for my part I could not help think- 
ing some of it affected 

When the visitors had satisfied, as well as they could, 
their curiosity in regard to our upper works, they were 
Eidmitted below, when their amazement exceeded all 
bounds Their astonishment now appeared to be far too 
deep for words, for they roamed about in silenee, broken 
only by low ejaculations The arms afforded them much 
food for speculation, and they were suffered to handle and 
examine them at leisure I do not believe that they had 
the least suspicion of their actual use, but rather took them 
for idols, seeing the care we had of them, and the attention 
with which we watched their movements while handling 
them At the great guns their wonder was redoubled 
They approachecl them with every mark of the profoundest 
reverence and awe, but forbore to examine them minutely 
There w'ere two large mirrors in the cabin, and here was 
the acme, of their amazement Too-wit was the first to 
approach them, and he had got in the middle of the cabin, 
with his face to one and his back to the other, before' he 
fairly perceived them Upon raising his eyes and seeing his 
refleeted self m the glass, I thought the savage would go 
mad , but, upon turning short round to make a retreat, 
and beholding himself a second time in the opposite direc- 
tion, I was afraid he would expire upon the spot No 
persuasion could prevail upon him to take another look , 
but, throwing himself upon the floor, with his face buried 
m his hands, he remained thus until we were obliged to 
drag him upon deck 

The whole of the savages were admitted on board in 
this manner, twenty at a time, Too-wit being suffered to 
lemain during the entire peiiod We saw' no disposition to 
thievery among them, nor did we miss a single article after 
their departure Throughout the whole of their visit they 
evinced the most friendly manner There were, however, 
some points in then demeanour which we found it impossible 
to understand for example, w'e could not get them to 
approach several very harmless objects — such as the 
schooner’s sails, an egg, an open book, or a pan of flour 
We endeavoured to ascertain if they had among them any 
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articles which might be turned to account in the way of 
traffic, but found great difficulty in being comprehended 
We made out, nevertheless, what greatly astonished us, 
that the islands abounded in the large toitoise of the 
Gallipagos, one of which we saw m the canoe of Too-wit 
We saw also some biche de m^r in the hands of one of the 
savages, who was greedily devouring it in its natural state 
These anomalies, for they w'ere such when considered in 
regard to the latitude, induced Captain Guy to wish for 
a thorough investigation of the country, in the hope of 
makmg a profitable speculation iii his discovery For my 
own part, anxious as 1 was to know something more of 
these islands, 1 was still more earnestly bent on prosecuting 
the voyage to the southward without delay We had now 
fine weather, but there was no telling how long it would 
last , and being already in the eighty-lourth parallel, with 
an open sea before us, a currimt setting strongly to the 
southw'aid. and the wind fair, I could not listen with any 
patience to a proposition of stopping longer .than was 
absolutely necessary for the health of the crew and the 
taking on board a projxT supply of fuel and fresh pro- 
visions I represented to the captain that we might easily 
make thi.s group on our return, and w’lntei here in the 
event of being blocked up by the ice He at length came 
into my views (for in some way, hardly known to myself. I 
had acquired much influence over him), and it was finally 
resolved that, even in the event of our finding biche de mer, 
we should only stay here a week to rccniit, and then push 
on to the southward while we might Accordingly we made 
every neccssaiy preparation, and, under the guidance of 
Too-wit, got the Jane through the reef in safety, coming to 
anchor about a mile from the shore, in an excellent bay, 
completely landlocked, on the southeastern coast of the 
mam island, and in ten fathoms of water, black sandy 
bottom At the head of this bay there were three fine 
springs (we W'ere told) of good water, and we saw' abundance 
of wood in the vicinity The four canoes followed us in, 
keeping, however, at a respectful distance Too-wit himself 
remained on board, and, upon our dropping anchor, invited 
us to accompany him on shore, and visit ffis village in the 
inteiior To this Captain Guy consented , and ton savage.s 
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being left on board as hostages, a party of us, twelve in all, 
got in readiness to attend the chief We took care to bo 
well armed, yet without evincing any distrust The 
bchooner had hei gims run out, her boardmg-nettings up, 
and every other proper precaution was taken to guard 
against surprise Directions were left with the chief mate 
to admit no person on board during our absence, and, in 
the event of our not appearing in twelve hours, to send the 
ciittf'r, with a swivel, around the island in search of us 
At every step we took inland the conviction forced itself 
upon us that we were in a country differing essentially 
from any hitherto visited by civilized men We saw nothing 
with which we had been formerly conversant The trees 
resembled no growth of either the torrid, the temperate, or 
the northern frigid zones, and were altogether unlike those 
of the lower southern latitudes we had already traversed. 
The very rocks were novel in their mass, their colour, 
and their stratification , and the streams themselves, 
utterly incredible as it may apjiear, had so little in common 
vith those of other eliniates, that vc vero scrupulous of 
tasting them, and, indeed, had diHieulty in bringing our- 
selves to believe that their qualities were purely tho,se of 
nature At a small brook which crossed our path (the first 
we had i cached) Too-wit and his attendants halted to 
drink On account of the singular character of the watei, 
we refused to taste it, supposing it to be polluted , and it 
w'as not until some time afterwaid w'e came to undeistand 
that such was the appearance of the streams throughout 
the whole group I am at a loss to give a distinct idea of 
the nature of this liquid, and cannot do so without many 
words Although it flowed with ra]iidity in all declivities 
where common water would do so, yet never, except when 
falling in a cascade, had it the customary appeaiance of 
limpidity It was, nevertheless, in point of fact, as perfectly 
limpid as any limestone water in existence, the difference 
being only in ajipearanee At first sight, and especially 
m cases where little declivity was found, it bore resemblance, 
as regards consistency, to a thick infusion of gum Arabic in 
common water But this was only the least remarkable of 
its extraordinary qualities It was not colourless, nor was 
it of any one uniform colour — pre.senting to the eye, as it 
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flowed, every possible shade of purple, like the hues of a 
changeable silk This variation in shade was produced in 
a manner which excited as profound astonishment in the 
minds of our party as the mirror had done m the case of 
Too- wit Upon collecting a basinful, and allowing it to 
settle thoroughly, we perceived that the whole mass of 
liquid was made up of a number of distinct veins, each of 
a distmct hue , that these veins did not commingle , and 
that their cohesion was x>erfect in regard to their own 
particles among themselves, and imperfect in regard to 
neighbouring veins Upon passing the blade of a knife 
athwart the veins, the water closed over it immediately, 
as with us, and also, in withdrawing it, all traces of the 
passage of the knife were instantly obliterated If, how- 
ever, the blade was passed down accurately between the 
two veins, a perfect separation was effected, which the 
power of cohesion did not immediately rectify The 
phenomena of this water formed the first definite link in 
that vast chain of apparent mirach's with whicli I was 
destined to be at length encircled 


CHAPTER XIX 

We were nearly three hours in reaching the village, it 
being more than nine miles in the inteiior, and the path 
lying through a rugged country As we passed along, the 
party of Too-wit (the whole hundred and ten savages of 
the canoes) was momentarily strengthened by smaller 
detachments, of from two to six or seven, which joined us, 
as if by accident, at different turns in the road There 
appeared so much of system in this that I could not help 
feeling distrust, and I spoke to Captain Guy of my appre- 
hensions It was now too late, however, to recede, and we 
concluded that our best security lay in evincing a perfect 
confidence in the good faith of Too-wit We accordingly 
went on, keeping a wary eye upon the manoeuvres of the 
savages, and not permitting them to divide our numbers 
by pushing in between In this way, passing through a 
precipitous ravine, we at length reached what we were told 
w as the only collection of habitations upon the island As 
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we came in sight of them, the chief set up a shout, and 
frequently repeated the word Klock-klock, which we sup- 
posed to be the name of the village, or perhaps the generic 
name for villages 

The dwellings were of the most miserable description 
imagmablc, and, unlike those of even the lowest of the 
savage races with which mankind are acquamted, were of 
no uniform plan Some of them (and these wo found 
belonged to the Warn poos or Yampoos, the great men of 
the land) consisted of a tree cut down at about four feet 
from the root, with a large black skm thrown over it, and 
hanging in loose folds upon the ground Under this the 
savage nestled Others were formed by means of rough 
limbs of trees, with the withered foliage upon them, made 
to recline, at an angle of forty-five degrees, against a bank 
of clay, heaped up, ivithout legular form, to the height of 
fave or SIX feet Others, again, were mere holes dug in 
the earth jierixindicularly, and covered over with similar 
branches, these being removed when the tenant was about 
to enter, and pulled on again when he had entered A few 
were built among the forked limbs of trees as they stood, 
the upper limbs being partially cut thi’ough, so as to bend 
over upon the low'er, thus forming thicker shelter from the 
w'eather The gieater number, how’ever, consisted of small 
shallow caverns, appaiently scratched in the face of a 
jirecipitous ledge of daik stone, resembling fuller’s earth, 
with which three sides of the village w'as bounded At the 
dooi of each of these primitive caverns was a small rock, 
which the tenant carefully placed before the entrance upon 
leaving his lesidence, for w hat purpose I could not asceitam, 
as the stone itself was never of sufficient size to close up 
more than a third of the opening 

This village, if it wore worthy of the name, lay m a 
valley of some depth, and could only be approached from 
the southwaiJ, the precipitous ledge of which I have 
already spoken cutting off all access in other directions 
Through the middle of the valley ran a brawling stream of 
the same magical-lookmg water which has been described 
We saw several strange animals about the dwellmgs, all 
appealing to be thoroughly domesticated The largest of 
these creatures resembled our common hog in the structure 
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of the body and snout , the tad, however, was bushy, and 
the legs slender as those of the antelope. Its motion was 
exceedingly awkward and indecisive, and we never saw it 
attempt to run We noticed also several animals very 
similar in appearance, but of a greater length of body, and 
covered with a black wool There were a great variety of 
tame fowls running about, and these seemed to constitute 
the chief food of the natives To our astonishment we saw 
black albatross among these birds in a state of entire 
domestication, going to sea periodically for food, but always 
retummg to the village as a home, and using the southern 
shore in the vicinity as a place of incubation There they 
were joined by their friends the pelicans as usual, but these 
latter never followed them to the dwellings of the savages 
Among the other kinds of tame fowls were ducks, differing 
very little from the canvas-back of our own country, 
black gannets, and a large bird not unlike the buzzard in 
appearance, but not carnivorous Of fish there seemed to 
be a great abundance Wc saw, during our visit, a quantity 
of dried salmon, rock cod, blue dolphins, mackerel, blackfish, 
skate, conger eels, elephant-fash, mullets, soles parrot-fish, 
leather-jackets, gurnards, hak<-, floundeis, paracutas, and 
innumerable othei varieties We noticed, too, that most of 
them veie similar to the fish about the group of the Lord 
Auckland Islands, in a latitude as low as fifty-one degrees 
south The Galhpago tortoise was also very plentiful 
saw but few wild animals, and none of a large size, or 
of a species ivith nhich wc were familiar. One or two 
serpents of a formidable aspect crossed our path, but the 
natives paid them little attention, and we concluded that 
they Mere not venomous 

As we approached the village Mith Too-Mit and his party, 
a v^ast crowd of the people rusheil out to meet us, with 
loud shouts, among which we could only distinguish the 
everlasting Anamoo-moo ’ and Lama-lMrm ' Wc were 
much surprised at perceiving that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, these new-comers were entirely naked, the skins 
being used only by the men of the canoes All the weapons 
of the country seemed also to be in the possession of the 
latter, for there was no appearance of any among the 
villagers There were a great many women and children. 
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the former not altogether wanting in what might be termed 
personal beauty They were straight, tall, and well formed, 
with a grace and freedom of carriage not to be found in 
civilized society Their lips, however, like those of the men, 
were thick and clumsy, so that, even when laughing, the 
teeth were never disclosed Their hair was of a finer 
texture than that of the males Among these naked 
villagers there might have been ten or twelve who were 
clothed, like the party of Too- wit, in dresses of black skin, 
and armed with lances and heavy clubs. These appeared 
to have great influence among the rest, and were always 
addressed by the title Wampoo These, too, were the 
tenants of the black skin palaces That of Too-wit was 
situated in the centre of the village, and was much larger 
and somewhat better constructed than others of its kind 
The tree which formed its support was cut off at a distance 
of twelve feet oi theieabout from the root, and there were 
several branches left just below the cut, these serving to 
extend the covering, and in this way prevent its flapping 
about the tiunk The covering, too, which consisted of 
four very large skins fastened together with wooden 
skewers, was secured at the bottom with pegs driven 
through it and into the giound The floor was strewed 
with a quantity of dry lea\es by way of carpet 

To this hut wo vieic conducted wnth great solemmty, 
and as many of the natives crowded m after us as possible 
Too-wit seated himself on the leaves, and made signs that 
we should follow his example This w'e tbd, and presently 
found ourselves in a situation peculiarly uncomfortable, if 
not indeed critical We were on the ground, twelve in 
number, with the savages, as many as forty, sitting on 
their hams so closely around us that, if any disturbance had 
arisen, we should have, found it impossible to make use of 
our arms, or indeed to have risen on our feet The pressure 
was not only inside the tent, but outside, where probably 
was every individual on the whole island, the crowd being 
pi evented from trampling us to death only by the incessant 
exertions and vociferations of Too-wit Our chief security 
lay, however, m the presence of Too-wit himself among us, 
and we lesolved to stick by him closely, as the best chance 
of extricating ourselves from the dilemma, saciificmg 
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design. 

After some trouble a certam degree of quiet was restored, 
when the chief addressed us in a speech of great length, 
and very nearly rescmblmg the one delivered in the canoes, 
with the exception that the Anamoo-mooa ' were now 
somew'hat more strenuously insisted upon than the Lama- 
Lamas f We listened in profound silence until the con- 
clusion of his harangue, when Captain Guy replied by 
assuring the chief of his eternal friendship and good-will, 
eoncludmg what he had to say by a present of several 
strmgs of blue beads and a knife At the former the 
monarch, much to our surprise, turned up his nose with 
some expression of contempt , but the knife gave him the 
most uidimitod satisfaction, and he immediately ordered 
dinner This was handed into the tent over the heads of 
the attendants, and consisted of the palpitating entrails 
of a species of unknown animal, probably one of the slim- 
legged hogs which we had observ'ed m our approach to the 
village Seeing us at a loss how to proceed, he began, by 
way of setting us an example, to devour yard after yard of 
the enticmg food, until we could jxisitively stand it no 
longer, and evinced such manifest symptoms of rebellion of 
stomach as inspired his majesty with a degree of astonish- 
ment onlv inferior to that brought about by the looking- 
glasses We declined, however, partaking of the delicacies 
before us, and endeavoured to make him understand that 
we had no appetite whatc-ver, having just finished a hearty 
dejeuner 

When the monarch had made an end of his meal, we 
commenced a series of cross-questioning in every ingenious 
manner we could devise, with a view of discovering what 
were the chief productions of the countrj% and whether any 
of them might be turned to profit At length he seemed to 
have some idea of our meaning, and ofiered to accompany 
us to a part of the coast where ho assured us the biche de 
mer (pomtmg to a specimen of that ammal) was to be 
found in great abundance We were glad at this early 
opportunity of escapmg from the oppression of the crowd, 
and signified our eagerness to proceed We now left the 
tent, and, accompanied by the whole population of the 
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village, followed the chief to the south-eastern extremity of 
the island, not far from the bay where our vessel lay at 
anchor We waited here for about an hour, until the four 
canoes were brought round by some of the savages to our 
station The whole of our party then getting into one of 
them, we were paddled along the edge of the reef before 
mentioned, and of another still farther out, where we saw 
a far greatei quantity of biche de mer than the oldest 
seaman among us had ever seen m those groups of the 
lower latitudes most celebrated for this article of commerce 
We stayed near these reefs only long enough to satisfy 
ourselves that w o could easily load a dozen vessels with the 
animal if necessary, when we were taken alongside the 
schooner, and parted with Too-wit, after obtainmg from 
him a promise that he would bring us, in the course of 
twenty-four hours, as many of the canvas-back ducks 
and Galhpago toitoises as his canoes would hold In the 
whole of this adventure we saw nothing in the demeanour 
of the natives calculated to create suspicion, with the single 
exception of tlm systematic manner m which their party 
was strengthened during our route from the schooner to 
the village 


(CHAPTER XX 

The chief was as good as his word, and we were soon 
])lentifully supplied with fresh piovision We found the 
tortoises as fine as we had ever seen, and the ducks sur- 
passed our best species of wild fowl, being exceedingly 
tender, ]uicy, and well-flavoured Besides these, the 
savages brought us, upon our making them comprehend our 
wishes, a vast quantity of brown celery and scurvy grass, 
with a canoe-load of fresh fish and some dried The celery 
was a treat indeed, and the scurvy grass proved of incal- 
culable benefit in restoring those of our men who had shown 
symptoms of disease In a very short time we had not 
a single person on the sick-list We had also plenty of 
other kinds of fresh provision, among which may be 
mentioned a species of shell-fish resembling the mussel m 
shape, but with the taste of an oyster Shrimps, too, and 
prawns were abundant , and albatross and other birds’ eggs 

O 3 
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•with dark sheila Wo took in, too, a plentiful stock of the 
flesh of the hog which I have mentioned before Most of 
Ihe men found it a palatable food, but I thought it fishy 
and otherwise chsagreeable In return for these good 
things we presented the natives with blue beads, brass 
trinkets, nails, knives, and pieces of red cloth, they being 
fully delighted m the exchange We established a regular 
market on shore, just under the guns of the schooner, 
where our barterings were carried on with every appearance 
of good faith, and a degree of order which their conduct at 
the village of Klocl'-klock had not led us to expect from the 
savages 

Matters went on thus very amicably for several days, 
during which parties of the natives wore frequently on 
board the schooner, and parties of our men frequently on 
shore, making long excursions into the interior, and re- 
ceiving no molestation whatever Finding the ease w'lth 
which the vessel might be loaded with biche de rnrr, owing 
to the friendly disposition of the islanders, and the readiness 
with ■which they ■would rendei us assistanee in collecting it, 
Captain Guy resolved to enter into negotiation with Too-wit 
for the erection of suitable houses in which to cure the 
article, and for the services of himself and tube in gathering 
as much as possible, while he himself took advantage of 
the fine weather to prosecute his voyage to the southw'ard 
Upon mentioning this project to the chief he seemed veiy 
■wnlling to enter into an agreement A bargain w'as ac- 
cordingly struck, perfectly satisfactory to both parties, by 
which it was arranged that, after making the necessary 
preparations, such as laying off the projier grounds, electing 
a poition of the buildings, and doing some other w'ork in 
which the whole of our crew' would be required, the schooner 
should proceed on her route, leaving three of her men on the 
island to superintend the fulfilment of the project, and 
instruct the natives in dr3ung the fnchz de mer In regard 
to terms, these were made to depend upon the exertions of 
the savages in our absence They were to receive a stipu 
lated quantity of blue beads, knives, red cloth, and so 
forth, for every certain number of piculs of the biche de mer 
which should be ready on our return 

A descnption of the nature of this important article of 
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commerce, and the method of preparing it, may prove of 
bome interest to my readers, and I can find no more suitable 
place than this for introducing an account of it The 
following comprehensive notice of the substance is taken 
from a modern history of a voyage to the South Seas 
‘ It IS that mollusca from the Indian Seas which is 
known in commerce by the French name bouche de mer (a 
nice morsel from the sea) If I am not much mistaken, the 
celebrated Cuvier calls it gasteropeda pulmontfera It is 
abundantly gathered in the coasts of the Pacific Islands, 
and gathered especially for the Chmese market, where it 
commands a great price, perhaps as much as their much- 
talkod-of edible bird’s nests, which arc probably made up 
of the gelatinous matter picked up by a species of swallow 
from the body of these molluscae They have no shell, no 
legs, nor any jirominent part, except an absorbing and an 
excretory, opposite organs , but, by their elastic wings, like 
caterpillars or worms, they cretj) in shallow waters, in 
which, when low, they can be seen by a kmd of swallow, the 
sharp bill of which, inserted in the soft animal, draws a 
gummy and filamentous substance, which, by drying, can 
be wrought into the solid walls of their nest Hence the 
name of gasteropeda pulmonifera 

This mollusca is oblong, and of different sizes, from three 
to eighteen inches in length , and I have seen a few that 
were not less than two feet long They are neaily round, 
a little flattish on one side, which lies next the bottom of 
the sea , and they are from one to eight inches thick 
They crawl up into shallow water at particular seasons of 
the year, probably for the purpose of gendeimg, as we often 
find them in pairs. It is when the sun has the most power 
on the water, rendering it tepid, that they approach the 
shore , and they often go up into places so shallow that, 
on the tide’s receding, they are left dry exposed to the heat 
of the sun But they do not bring forth their young in 
shallow water, as we never see any of their progeny, and 
the full-grown ones are always observed coming in from 
deep water They feed principally on that class of zoo- 
phytes which produce the coral 

‘ The biche de mer is generally taken in three or four feet 
water , after which they are brought on shore, and split at 
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one end with a knife, the incision being one inch or more, 
according to the size of the mollusca Through this opening 
the entiails are forced out by pressure, and they are much 
like those of any other small tenant of the deep The 
article is then washed, and afterward boiled to a certain 
degree, which must not be too much or too little They are 
then buried in the ground for four hours, then boiled again 
for a short time, after which they are dried, either by the 
fire or the sun Those cured by the sun are worth the most , 
but where one picul (133^ lbs ) can be cured that way, I 
can cure thirty piculs by the fire When once properly 
cured, they can be kept in a dry place for two or three 
years without any risk , but they should bo examined once 
in every few months, say four times a year, to see if any 
dampness is likely to affect them 

‘ The Chinese, as before stated, consider biche de mer a 
very great luxury, believing that it w’onderfully strengthens 
and nourishes the system, and renews the exhausted system 
of the immoderate voluptuary The first quality commands 
a high price in Canton, being worth ninety dollars a picul 
the second quality seventy-five dollars , the third fifty 
dollars , the fourth thirty dollars , the filth twenty dollars , 
the sixth twelve dollars , the seventh eight dollars , and 
the eighth four dollars , small cargoes, however, will often 
bring more in Manilla, Singapore, and Batavia ’ 

An agreement having been thus entered into, we pro- 
ceeded immediately to land everything necessary for 
preparing the buildings and clearing the ground A large 
flat space near the eastern shore of the ba}’' was selected, 
where there was plenty both of wood and water, and within 
a convenient distance of the prmcijial reefs on which the 
biche de mer was to be procured We now all set to work in 
good earnest, and soon, to the great astonishment of the 
savages, had felled a sufficient number of trees for our 
purpose, getting them quickly in order for the framework 
of the houses, which in two or three days were so far under 
way that we could safely trust the rest of the work to the 
three men whom we intended to leave behind These were 

John Caison, Alfred Hams, Peterson (all natives of 

London, I believe), who volunteered their services m this 
respect 
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By the last of the month we had every thmg in readiness 
for departure We had agreed, however, to pay a formal 
visit of leave-taking to the village, and Too-wit msisted 
so pertinaciously upon our keeping the promise, that we did 
not think it advisable to run the risk of offending him by 
a final refusal I believe that not one of us had at this 
time the slightest suspicion of the good faith of the savages. 
They had uniformly behaved with the greatest decorum, 
aiding us wilh alacrity in our work, offering us their com- 
modities, frequently without price, and never, in any 
instance, pilfering a single article, although the high value 
they set upon the goods we had with us was evident by the 
extravagant demonstrations of joy always manifested upon 
our making them a present The women especially were 
most obliging in every respect, and, upon the whole, we 
should have been the most suspicious of human beings had 
we entertained a single thought of perfidy on the part of 
a people who treated us so well A very short while sufficed 
to prove that this apparent kindness of disposition was only 
the result of a dceplv -laid plan for our destruction, and that 
the islanders for whom we entertained such inordinate 
feelings of estwm, were among the most barbarous, subtle, 
and bloodthirsty wretches that ever contaminated the face 
of the globe 

It was on the first of February that we went on shore 
for the purjiosc of visiting the village Although, as said 
before, W'c entertained not the slightest suspicion, still no 
proper precaution was neglected Six men were left m the 
schooner, with instructions to permit none of the savages 
to approach the vessel during our absence, under any 
pretence whatever, and to remain constantly on deck 
The boarding-nettmgs were up, the guns double-shotted 
with grape and canister, and the swivels loaded wnth 
canisters of musket-balls She lay, with her anchor apeak, 
about a mile from the shore, and no canoe could approach 
her m any direction without being distinctly seen and 
exjiosed to the full fire of our swivels immediately. 

The SIX men bemg left on board, our sliore-party con- 
sisted of thirty-two jx'rsons in all We were armed to the 
teeth, having with us muskets, pistols, and cutlasses, 
besides each a long kind of seaman’s knife, somewhat 
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resembling the Bowie knife now so much used throughout 
our western and southern country A hundred of the black 
skm warriors met us at the landing for the purpose of 
accompanying us on our way We noticed, however, with 
some surprise, that they were now entirely without arms , 
and, upon questioning Too-wit in relation to this circum- 
stance, he merely answered that Mattee non we pa pa si — 
meaning that there was no need of arms where all were 
brothers We took this m good part, and proceeded 

We had passed the spring and rivulet of which I before 
spoke, and were now entering upon a narrow gorge leading 
through the chain of soapstone hills among which the 
village was situated This gorge was very rocky and uneven, 
so much so that it W'as with no little chfficulty we scrambled 
through it on our first visit to Klock-klock The whole 
length of the lavine might have been a mile and a half, or 
probably two miles It wound in eveiy jiossible direction 
through the hills (having apparently formed, at some 
remote period, the bed of a torrent), in no instance pro- 
ceeding more than twenty yards without an abrupt turn 
The sides of this dell would have averaged, I am sure, 
seventy or eighty feet in perpendicular altitude thioughout 
the whole of their extent, and in some portions they arose 
to an astonishing height, overshadowing the pass so com- 
pletely that but little of the light of day could penetrate 
The general width was about forty feet, and occasionally 
it diminished so as not to allow the passage of more than 
five or six persons abreast In short, there could be no 
place in the world better adapted for the consummation of 
an ambuscade, and it was no more than natural that we 
should look carefully to our arms as we entered upon it 
When I now think of our egregious folly, the chief subject 
of astonishment seems to be, that W'e should have ever 
ventured, under any circumstances, so completely into the 
power of unknown savages as to pc'rmit them to march both 
before and behind us in our progrc'ss through this ravine 
Yet such was the order we blindly took up, tiusting foolishly 
to the force of our jiarty, the unarmed condition of Too-wit 
and his men, the certain efficacy of our fire-arms (whose 
effect was yet a secret to the natives), and, more than all, 
to the long-sustained pretension of friendship kept up by 
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those infamous wretehes Five or six of them went on 
before, as if to lead the way, ostentatiously busying them- 
selves m removing the larger stones and rubbish from the 
path Next came our own party Wc walked closely 
together, taking care only to prevent separation Behind 
followed the main body of the savages, observing unusual 
order and decorum 

Dirk Peters, a man named Wilson Allen, and myself were 
on the right of our companions, examining, as we went 
along, the singular stratification of the precipice which 
overhung us A fissure in the soft rock attracted our 
attention It was about wide enough for one person to 
enter without squeezing, and extended back into the hill 
some eighteen or twenty feet in a straight course, sloping 
afterward to the left The height of the oiienmg, as far as 
we could see into it fioiu the mam gorge, was perhaps sixty 
or seventy feet There were one or two stunted shrubs 
gtow'ing from the crevices, bearing a spt'cies of filbert, 
which I felt some curiosity to examine, and pushed m 
biiskly for that purpose, gathering five or six of the nuts at 
a grasp, and then hastily retreating As I turned, I found 
that Peters and Allen had follow'ed me I desired them to 
go back, as there was not room for two persons to pass, 
say mg they should have some of my nuts They accordmgly 
turned, and were scrambling back, Allen being close to the 
mouth of the fassure, when I was suddenly aware of a 
concussion resembling nothing I had ever before experienced 
and which impiesscd me with a vague conception, if indeed 
I then thought of anything, that the whole foundations of 
the solid globe were suddenly lent asundei, and that the 
day of univ’cisal dissolution was at hand 


CHAPTER XXI 

As soon as I could collcit my scatteied senses, I found 
myself neaily suffix ated, and giovelling in uttei darkness 
among a quantity of loose eaith, which was also falling 
upon me heavily in eveiy direction, thieateiung to bury 
mo entirely Horiibly alarmed at tins idea, I struggled to 
gam my feet, and at length succeeded I then remamed 
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motionless for some moments, endeavouring to conceive 
what had happened to me, and where I was Presently I 
heard a deep groan just at my ear, and afterward the 
smothered voice of Peters callmg to me for aid in the name 
of God I scrambled one or two paces forward, when I fell 
directly over the head and shoulders of my companion, who, 
I soon discovered, was buried in a loose mass of earth as far 
as his middle, and struggling desperately to free himself 
from the pressure I tore the dirt from around him with all 
the energy I could command, and at length succeeded in 
getting him out 

As soon as we sufficiently recovered from our fnght and 
surprise to be capable of conversing rationally, we both 
came to the conclusion that the walls of the fissure in 
which we had ventured had, by some convulsion of nature, 
or probably from their own weight, caved in overhead, and 
that we were consequently lost for ever, being thus en- 
tombed alive For a long time we gave up supinely to 
the most intense agony and despair, such as cannot be 
adequately imagined by those who have never been in 
a similar situation I firmly believe that no incident evci 
occurring in the course of human events is more adapted 
to inspire the supremeness of mental and bodily distiess 
than a case like our own, of living inhumation The black- 
ness of darkness which envelops the victim, the teriific 
oppression of lungs, the stifling fumes from the damp earth, 
unite with the ghastly considerations that we are beyond 
the remotest confines of hope, and that suc’h is the allotted 
portion of the dead, to carry into the human heart a degree 
of appalling awe and horror not to be tolerated — never to 
be conceived 

At length Peters pioposed that we should endeavour to 
ascertain precisely the extent of our calamity, and grope 
about our prison , it being barely possible, he observed, 
that some opening might be yet left us for escape I caught 
eagerly at this hope, and, arousmg myself to exertion, 
attempted to force my way through the loose earth 
Hardly had I advanced a single step before a glimmer of 
light became perceptible, enough to convince me that, at 
all events, wo should not immediately peiish for want of 
air We now look some degree of heart, and encouraged 
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each other to hope for the best Having scrambled over 
a bank of rubbish which impeded our farther progress in 
the direction of the light, we found less difficulty in ad- 
vancing, and also experienced some relief from the excessive 
oppression of lungs which had tormented us Presently we 
were enabled to obtain a glimpse of the objects around, 
and discovered that we were near the extremity of the 
straight portion of the fissure, where it made a turn to the 
left A few struggles more, and we reached the bend, when, 
to our inexpressible joy, there appeared a long seam or 
crack extending upward a vast distance, generally at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, although sometimes much 
more precipitous We could not see through the whole 
extent of this ojxmmg , but, as a good deal of light came 
down it, we had little doubt of finding at the top of it (if 
we could by any means reach the top) a clear passage into 
the open air 

1 now called to mind that three of us had entered the 
fissure from the main gorge, and that our compamon, 
Allen, was still missing , wc determined at once to retraie 
our steps and look for lum Aftei a long search, and much 
danger from the further caving in of the earth above us, 
Pt'ters at length cried out to me that he had hold of our 
companion’s foot, and that his w'hole body was deeply 
bulled beneath the rubbi.sh, beyond a jiossibility of ex- 
tricating him I soon found that what ho said was too 
line, and that of course, life had been long extinct With 
sorrowful hearts, therefore, w'e left the corpse to its fate, 
and again iiiatle oui way to the bend 

The breadth of the seam w'as barely sufficient to admit 
us, and after one oi two ineffectual efforts at getting up, 
we began once more to despair I have before said that 
the chain of hills thiough which ran the mam gorge w'as 
composed of a species of soft lock resemblmg soapstone 
The sides of the cleft we were now attempting to ascend 
wore of the same material, and so excessively slippery, 
being wet, that we could get but little foothold upon them 
even in their least jiieeijiitous paits , in some places, where 
the ascent was nearly jieijx'ndieulai, the difficulty was, of 
course, much aggravated , and, inileed, foi some time wo 
thought it insurmountable Wc took courage, however, 
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from despair , and what, by dint of cutting steps in the 
soft stone with our Bowie knives, and swinging, at the nsk 
of our lives, to small projecting points of a harder species 
of slaty rook which now and then protruded from the 
general mass, we at length reached a natural platform, 
from which was j)erceptible a patch of blue sky, at the 
extremity of a thickly- w'oodod ravine Looking back now, 
with somewhat more leisure, at the passage through which 
we had thus far proceeded, we clearly saw, from the 
appearance of its sides, that it was of late formation, and 
we concluded that the concussion, whatever it was, which 
had so unexpectedly overwhelmed us had also, at the same 
moment, laid open this path for escape Being quite 
exhausted with exertion, and, indeed, so weak that we 
were scarcely able to stand or articulate, Peters now pro- 
posed that we should endeavour to bring our companions 
to the rescue by firmg the pistols which still remained in 
our giidles — the muskets as w'cll as cutlasses had been lost 
among the loose earth at the bottom of the chasm Subse- 
quent events proved that, had we fared, w'e should have 
sorely repented it , but luckily, a half suspicion of foul 
play had by this time arisen in my mind, and wo forbore 
to let the savages know' of our whereabouts 

After having reposed for about an hour, we pushed on 
slowly up the ravine, and had gone no great way before w'e 
heard a succession of tremendous yells At length we 
reached what might be called the surface of the ground , 
for our path hitherto, since leaving the platform, had lam 
beneath an archway of high lock and foliage, at a vast 
distance overhead With great caution we stole to a narrow 
opening, through which we had a clear sight of the surroimd- 
ing country, w'hcn the whole dreadful secret of the con- 
cussion broke upon us in one moment and at one view 
The spot from which we looked was not far from the 
summit of the highest peak in the range of the soapstone 
hills The gorge in which our party of thirty-two had 
entered ran within fifty feet to the left of us But, tor at 
least one hundrc'd yaids, the channel or bod ot this gorge 
was entirely filled up with the chaotic ruins of more than 
a million tons of earth and stone that had been artificially 
tumbled within it The means by which the vast mass had 
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been precipitated were not more simple than evident, for 
sure traces of the murderous work were yet remainmg 
In several spots along the top of the eastern side of the 
gorge (we weie now on the western) might be seen stakes of 
wood driven into the earth. In these spots the earth had 
not given way , but throughout the whole extent of the 
face of the precipice from which the mass had fallen, it 
was clear, from marks left in the soil resembling those 
made by the dnll of the rock-blaster, that stakes similar to 
those we saw standing had been mserted, at not more than 
a yard apart, for the length of perhaps three hundred feet, 
and ranging at about ten feet back from the edge of the 
gulf Strong cords of grape vine were attached to the 
stakes still remaining on the hill, and it was evident that 
.such cords had also been attached to each of the other 
stakes I have alreadj^ spoken of the singular stratification 
of these soapstone hills , and the description just given 
of the narrow and deep fis.sure through which we effected 
our escape from inhumation will afford a further conception 
of its nature This vas such that almost every natural 
convulsion Mould be sure to split the soil into perpendicular 
layers or ridges running parallel mth one another , and a 
very moderate exertion of art would be sufficient for effect- 
ing the same jiurpose Of this stratification the savages 
had availed themselves to accomplish their treacherous 
ends There can be no doubt that, by the continuous 
line of stakes, a partial rupture of the soil had been brought 
about, probably to the depth of one or two feet, when, by 
means of a savage pulling at the end of each of the cords 
(these colds being attached to the tops of the stakes, and 
extending back from the edge of the cliff), a vast leverage 
power was obtained, capable of hurling the whole face of 
the hill, upon a given signal, into the bosom of the abyss 
below The fate of our jioor companions w'as no longer 
a matter of uncertainty We alone had escaped from the 
tempest of that overwhelming destruction We were the 
only living white* men upon the island 
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CHAPTER XXII 

OuE situation, as it now appeared, was scaicely less 
dreadful than when we had conceived ourselves entombed 
forever We saw before us no prospect but that of being 
put to death by the savages, or of dragging out a miserable 
existence in captivity among them We might, to be sure, 
conceal ourselves for a time from their observation among 
the fastnesses of the hills, and, as a final resort, in the 
chasm from which we had just issued , but we must either 
perish in the long Polar wnntor through cold and famine, or 
be ultimately discovered in our efforts to obtain relief 

The whole country around us seemed to be swarming 
with savages, crowds of whom, we now perceived, had come 
over from the islands to the southward on flat rafts, doubt- 
less with a view of lendmg their aid in the capture and 
plunder of the Jane The vessel still lay calmly at anchor 
in the bay, those on board being apparently quite uncon- 
scious of any danger awaiting them How we longed at 
that moment to be with them ' cither to aid in effecting 
their escape, or to perish with them in attempting a defence 
We saw no chance even of warning them of their danger 
without bringing immediate destruction upon our own 
heads, with but a remote hope of benefit to them A pistol 
fired might suffice to apprise them that something wrong 
had occurred , but the report could not possibly inform 
them that their only prospect of safety lay in getting out 
of the harbour forthwith — it could not tell them that no 
principles of honour now bound them to remain, that their 
companions were no longer among the living Upon hearing 
the discharge they could not be more thoroughly prepared 
to meet the foe, who were now getting ready to attack, 
than they already were, and always had been No good, 
therefore, and infinite harm, would result from our firing 
and, after mature deliberation, we forbore 

Our next thought w'as to attempt a rush towards the 
vessel, to seize one of the four canoes which lay at the head 
of the bay, and endeavour to force a passage on board 
But the utter impossibility of succeeding in this desperate 
task soon became evident The country, as I said before, 
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was literally swarming with the natives, skulking among 
the bushes and recesses of the hills, so as not to be observed 
from the schooner In our immediate vicinity especially, 
and blockading the sole path by which we could hope to 
attain the shore in the proper point, were stationed the 
whole party of the black skin warriors, with Too-wit at 
their head, and apparently only waiting for some rc- 
enforcement to commence his onset upon the Jane The 
canoes, too, which lay at the head of the bay, were manned 
with savages, unarmed, it is true, but who undoubtedly 
had arms within reach We were forced, therefore, how- 
ever unwnllingly, to remain in our place of concealment, 
mere spectators of the conflict which presently ensued 

In about half an hour we saw some sixty or seventy rafts, 
oi flat boats, with outriggers, filled with savages, and coming 
round the southern bight of the harbour They appeared 
to have no arms except short clubs, and stones w'hich lay 
in the bottom of the rafts Immediately afterward another 
detachment, still larger, approached in an opposite direction, 
and with similar weapons The four canoes, too, were now 
quickly filled with natives, starting up from the bushes at 
the head of the bay, and put off swiftly to join the other 
parties Thus, in less time than I have taken to tell it, and 
as if by magic, the Jane saw herself surrounded by an 
immense multitude of desperadoes evidently bent upon 
capturing her at all hazards 

That they would succeed m so doing could not be doubted 
for an instant The six men left in the vessel, however 
resolutely they might engage in her defence, were altogether 
unequal to the jiroper management of the guns, or in any 
manner to sustain a contest at such odds I could hardly 
imagine that they would make resistance at all, but in this 
was deceived , for presently I saw them get springs upon 
the cable, and bring the vessel’s starboard broadside to 
bear upon the canoes, which by this time w^ere within pisto'l 
range, the rafts being nearly a quarter of a mile to wund- 
ward Owing to some cause unknown, but most probably 
to the agitation of our poor friends at seeing themselves 
in so hopeless a situation, the discharge was an entire 
failure Not a canoe was hit or a single savage injured, 
the shots striking short and ncoohetting over their heads 
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The only effect produced upon them was astonishment at 
the unexpected report and smoke, which was so excessive 
that for some moments I almost thought they would aban- 
don their design entirely, and return to the shore And this 
they would most likely have done had our men followed up 
their broadside by a discharge of small arms, in which, as 
the canoes were now so near at hand, they eould not have 
failed in doing some execution, sufficient, at least, to deter 
this party from a farther advanee, until they eould have 
given the rafts also a broadside But, in place of this, 
they left the canoe party to recover from their panic, and, 
by looking about them, to sec that no injury had heen 
sustained, while they flew to the larboard to get ready for 
the rafts 

The discharge to larboard produced thi* most terrible 
effect The star and double-headed shot of the large guns 
cut seven or eight of the rafts completely asunder, and 
killed, perhaps, thirty or forty of the savages outright, 
while a hundred of them, at least, were thrown into the 
water, the most of them dreadfully wounded Tlie re- 
mainder, frightened out of their senses, commenced at once 
a precipitate retreat, not even waiting to pick up their 
maimed companions, who were swimming about in every 
direction, screaming and yelling for aid Tins great suecess, 
however, came too late for the salvation of our devoted 
people The canoe party were alreaely on board the 
schooner to the number of more than a hundred and fifty, 
the most of them having succeeded in scrambling up the 
chains and over the boarding- nettings even before the 
matches had been applied to the larboard guns Nothing 
could now withstand their brute rage Our men were 
borne down at once, overwhelmed, trodden under foot, 
and absolutely tom to pieces in an instant 

Seeing this, the savages on the rafts got the better of 
their fears, and came up in shoals to the plunder In five 
minutes the Jane was a pitiable scene indeed of havoc and 
tumultuous outrage The decks were split open and ripped 
up , the cordage, sails, and everything movable on deck 
demolished as if by magic , while, by dint of pushing at 
the stem, towing with the canoes, and hauling at the sides, 
as they swam m thousands around the vessel, the wretches 
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finally forced her on shore (the cable having been slipped), 
and delivered her over to the good offices of Too-wit, who, 
during the whole of the engagement, had maintained, like 
a skilful general, his post of security and reconnoissance 
among the hills, but, now that the victory was completed 
to his satisfaction, condescended to scamper down with his 
warriors of the black skin, and become a partaker in the 
spoils 

Too-wit’s descent left us at lilierty to quit our hiding- 
place and reconnoitre the lull in the vicinity of the chasm 
At about fifty yards from the mouth of it ve saw a small 
spring of water, at which we slaked the burning thirst that 
now consumed us Not far from the spring we discovered 
several of the filbert-bushes which I mentioned before 
Upon tasting the nuts we found them palatable, and very 
nearly resembling in flavour the common English filbert 
We collected our hats full immediately, deposited them 
within the ravine, and returned for more While we were 
busily employed in gathering these, a rustling m the bushes 
alaimed us, and we were upon the point of stealing back to 
our covert, when a large black bird of the bittern species 
strugglmgly and slowly arose above the shrubs I was so 
much startled that I could do nothing, but Peters had 
sufficient presence of mind to run up to it before it could 
make its escape, and seize it by the neck Its struggles and 
screams were tremendous, and we had thoughts of lettmg 
it go, lest the noise should alarm some of the savages who 
might be still lurking in the neighbourhood A stab w'lth 
a Bowie knife, however at length brought it to the ground, 
and we dragged it into the ravine, congratulating ourselves 
that, at all events, we had thus obtained a .supijly of food 
enough to last us for a week 

We now went out again to look about us, and ventured 
a considerable distance down the southern declivity of the 
lull, but met with nothing else which could serve us for food. 
We therefore collected a quantity of dry w^ood and returned, 
seeing one or two large parties of the natives on their way 
to the village, laden with the plunder of the vessel, and 
who, we were apprehensive, might discover us in passing 
beneath the hill 

Our next care was to render our place of concealment as 
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secure as possible, and, with this object, we arranged some 
brushwood over the aperture which I have before spoken of 
as the one through which we saw the patch of blue sky, on 
reaching the platform from the interior of the chasm We 
left only a very small opening, just wide enough to admit 
of our seeing the bay, without the risk of being discovered 
from below Having done this, we congratulated ourselves 
upon the security of the position , for we were now com- 
pletely excluded from observation, as long as we chose to 
remain withm the ravine itself, and not venture out upon 
the hill We could perceive no traces of the savages having 
ever been within this hollow , but, indeed, when we came 
to reflect upon the probability that the fissure through 
which we attained it had been only just now created by 
the fall of the cliff opposite, and that no other way of 
attaining it could be perceived, we were not so much 
rejoiced at the thought of being secure from molestation as 
fearful lest there should be absolutely no means left us for 
descent We resolved to explore the summit of the hill 
thoroughly, when a good opportunity should offer In the 
mean time we watched the motions of the savages through 
our loophole 

They had already made a complete VTeck of the vessel, 
and were now preparing to set her on fire In a little 
while wc saw the smoke ascending in huge volumes from 
her main-hatchway, and, shortly afterward, a dense mass 
of flame burst up from the forecastle The rigging, masts 
and what remained of the sails caught immediately, and 
the fire spread rapidly along the decks Still a great many 
of the savages retained their stations about her, hammering 
with large stones, axes, and cannon balls at the bolts and 
other copper and iron work On the beach, and m canoes 
and rafts, there were not less, altogether, in the immediate 
vicinity of the schooner, than ten thousand natives, besides 
the shoals of them who, laden with booty, were making 
their way inland and over to the neighbouring islands 
We now anticipated a catastrophe, and were not disap- 
pointed First of all there came a smart shock (which we 
felt distinctly where we were as if we had been slightly 
galvanized), but unattended with any visible signs of an 
explosion The savages were evidently startled, and paused 
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for an instant from their labours and yellings They wore 
upon the point of recommencing, when suddenly a mass of 
smoke pufiFed up from the decks, resembling a black and 
heavy thunder-cloud — then, as if from its bowels, arose a 
tall stream of vivid fire to the height, apparently, of 
a quarter of a mile — then there came a sudden circular 
expansion of the flame — ^then the whole atmosphere was 
magically crowded, in a single instant, with a wild chaos of 
wood, and metal, and human limbs — and, lastly, came the 
concussion in its fullest fury, which hurled us impetuously 
from our feet, while the hills echoed and re-echoed the 
tumult, and a dense shower of the minutest fragments of 
the rums tumbled headlong in every direction around us 

The havoc among the savages far exceeded our utmost 
expectation, and they had now% mdeed, reaped the full and 
perfect fruits of their treachery Perhaps a thousand 
perished by the explosion, while at least an equal number 
were desperately mangled The whole surface of the bay 
was literally strewn with the struggling and drowning 
WTetches, and on shore matters were even worse. They 
seemed utterly appalled by the suddenness and complete- 
ness of their discomfiture, and made no efforts at assisting 
one another At length we observed a total change in their 
demeanour From absolute stupor, they appeared to be, all 
at once, aroused to the highest pitch of excitement, and 
lushed wildly about, going to and from a certain point on 
the beach, with the strangest expressions of mingled 
horror, rage, and intense curiosity depicted on their 
countenances, and shouting, at the top of their voices, 
Tekeh-li f Tekeli-h ' 

Presently we saw a large body go off into the hills, 
whence they letumed iii a short time, carrying stakes of 
wood These they brought to the station where the crowd 
was the thickest, which now separated so as to afford us 
a view of the object of all this excitement We perceived 
something white lying upon the ground, but could not 
immediately make out what it was At length we saw that 
it was the carcass of the strange animal with the scarlet 
teeth and claws which the schooner had picked up at sea 
on the eighteenth of January Captain Guy had had the 
body preserved for the purpose of stuffing the skin and 
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taking it to England I remember ho had given some 
directions about it just before our making the island, and 
it had been brought into the cabin and stowed away m one 
of the lockers It had now been thrown on shore by the 
explosion , but why it had occasioned so much concern 
among the savages was more than we could comprehend 
Although they ciowded around the carcass at a little 
distance, none of them seemed willing to approach it closely 
By-and-by the men with the stakes drove them in a circle 
around it, and, no soonei was this arrangement completed, 
than the whole of the vast assemblage rushed into the 
Ulterior of the island, with loud screams of Tckeh-li ' 
Tekdi-li > 


CHAPTER XXIII 

During the six oi seven days iniinediately following we 
remained in our hidmg-jilaec upon the hill, going out only 
occasionally, and then with the greatest precaution, for 
water and filbeits We had made a kind of pent-house on 
the platform, furnishing it with a bed of dry leaves, and 
placing in it thiee laige flat stones, which served us for 
both fire-place and table We kindled a fire without 
difficulty by rubbing two pieces of dry wood together, the 
one soft the other hard The bird we had taken m such 
good season proved excellent eating, although sonic'what 
tough It was not an oceanic fowl, but a species of bittern, 
with jet black and grizzly plumage, and diminutive wmgs 
in proportion to its bulk We afterward saw' three of the 
same kind in the vicinity of the ravine, apparently seeking 
for the one w'e had captured , but, a.s they never alighted, 
we had no opiiortunity of catching them 

As long as this fow’l lasted we suffered nothing from our 
situation, but it was now entirely consumed, and it became 
absolutely necessary that we should look out for provision 
The filberts would not satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
afflicting us, too, with severe gnpings of the bowels, and, 
if freely indulged in, with violent headache We had seen 
several large tortoises near the seashore to the eastward of 
the hill, and perceived they might be easily taken, if we 
could get at them without the observation of the natives 
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It was resolved, therefore, to make an attempt at de- 
scending 

We commenced by going down the southern declivity, 
whuh seemed to offer the fewest difficulties, but had not 
proceeded a hundred yards before (as we had anticipated 
from appearances on the hill-top) our progress was entirely 
arrested by a branch of the gorge in which our companions 
had perished We now passed along the edge of this for 
about a quarter of a mile, when we were again stopped by 
a precipice of immense depth, and, not being able to make 
our way along the brink of it, we were forced to retrace our 
steps by the main ravnne 

Wc now pushed over to the eastward, but ivith precisely 
similai fortune After an hour’s scramble, at the risk of 
breaking our necks, we discovered that we had merely 
(k'seendc'd into a vast pit of black granite, with fine dust 
at the bottom, and whence the only egress was by the 
rugged path in which w'o had come doivn Toihng again up 
this path, we now tried the northern edge of the hill Here 
we w'eie obliged to use tlie greatest possible caution in our 
maiitt'ui'ies as the least indiscretion w'ould expose us to the 
full view of the sa^ages in the village We crawled along, 
theieloic, on oui hands and knees, and, occasionally, were 
even forced to thiow' ourselves at full length, dragging our 
bodies along by moans of the shrubbery In this careful 
manner we had proceeded but a little way, when we arrived 
at a chasm far deeper than any we had yet seen and leading 
directly into the main goige Thus our fears were fully 
confirmed, and wc found ourselves cut off entirely from 
access to the world below Thoroughly exhausted by our 
exertions, w e made the best of our w ay back to the platform, 
and, thiowing ourselves upon tlie bed of leaves, slept 
sweetly and soundly toi some hours 

For several days aftei this fruitless search we were 
occupied in exploring every part of the summit of the lull, 
in order to inform ourselves of its actual resources We 
found that it would afford us no food, with the exception 
of the unwholesome filbeits, and a rank species of scurvy 
grass which grew in a little patch of not more than four rods 
squaie, and would be soon exhausted On the fifteenth of 
February, as near as I can remember, theie was not a blade 
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of this left, and the nuts were growing scarce , our situation, 
therefore, could hardly be more lamentable ^ On the six- 
teenth we again went round the walls of our prison, in hope 
of finding some avenue of escape , but to no purpose We 
also descended the chasm in which we had been over- 
whelmed, with the faint expectation of discovermg, through 
this channel, some opening to the mam ravine Here, too, 
we were disappointed, although we found and brought up 
with us a musket 

On the seventeenth we set out with the determination of 
examining more thoroughly the chasm of black granite 
into which we had made our way m the first search We 
remembered that one of the fissures m the sides of this pit 
had been but partially looked into, and we were anxious to 
explore it, although with no expectation of discovering 
here any opening 

We found no great difficulty in reaching the bottom of 
the hollow as before, and were now sufficiently calm to 
survey it with some attention It was, indeed, one of the 
most singular looking places imaginable, and wo could 
scarcely bring ourselves to believe it altogether the work of 
nature The pit, from its eastern to its western extremity, 
was about five hundred yards in length, when all its 
wmdmgb were threaded , the distance from east 1 o w'C‘st m 
a straight line not being more (I should suppose, having no 
means of accurate examination) than forty or fifty yards 
Upon first descending into the chasm, that is to say, for 
a hundred feet downward from the summit of the hill, the 
Sides of the abyss bore little resemblance to each other, and, 
apparently, had at no time been connected, the one surface 
being of the soapstone, and the other of mail, granulated 
with some metallic matter The average breadth, oi 
interval between the two cliffs, was probably here sixty 
feet, but there seemed to be no regularity of formation 
Passing down, however, beyond the limit spoken of, the 
interval rapidly contracted, and the sides began to run 
parallel, although for some distance farther, they were still 
dissimilar in their material and form of surface Upon 
arriving within fifty feet of the bottom, a perfect regulaiity 

‘ This day was rendered remarkable by our observing in the south 
several huge wreaths of tlie grayish vapour I have before spoken of 
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commenced The sides were now entirely uniform in sub- 
stance, in colour, and in lateral direction, the material 
lieing a very black and shining granite, and the distance 
between the two sides, at all points, facing each other, 
exactly twenty yards The precise formation of the chasm 
will be best understood by means of a delineation taken 
upon the spot , for I had luckily with me a pocket-book 
and pencil, which I preserved with great care through a 
long senes of subsequent adventure, and to which I am 
indebt(*d for memoranda of many subjects which would 
otheiwise have been oiowded from my remembrance 


Figure 1. 



This figure (see figure- 1) gives the general outlines of the 
chasm, without the minor cavities in the sides, of which 
(heie were several, each cavity having a corresponding 
protuberance opposite The bottom of the gulf was 
covered to the depth of three or four inches with a powder 
almost impalpable, beneath which we found a continuation 
of the black granite To the right, at the lowei extremity, 
will be noticed the appearance of a small opening , this 
IS the fissure alluded to above, and to examme which more 
minutely than before was the object of our second visit 
We now pushed into it with vigour, cutting away a quantity 
of brambles which impeded us, and removing a vast heap 
of sharp flints somewhat resembling arrowheads in shape 
We were encouraged to persevere, however, by perceiving 
some little light proceeding from the farther end. We at 
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length squeezed our way for about thirty feel, and found 
that the apeiture was a low and rcgularly-toimed arch, 
having a bottom of the same impalpable jiovder as that in 
the main chasm A strong light now broke upon us, and, 
turning a short bend, we found ourselves in another lofty 
chamber, similar to the one we had left m every respect but 
longitudinal form Its general figure is lu're given (See 
figure 2 ) 

The total length of tins chasm, eommenemg at the 
opening n and proceeding round the curve b to the ex- 


Ftgvre 2. 



tremity d, is five hundred and fifty yards At c we dis- 
covered a small ajierture similar to the one thiough which 
we had issued from the other chasm, and this was ihoked 
up in the same manner with brambles and a quantity of the 
white arrowhead flints We forced our way through it, 
finding it about forty feet long, and emerged into a third 
chasm This, too, was precisely like the first, except in 
its longitudinal shape, which was thus (Sec* figure' 3 ) 

We found the entire length of the third chasm three 
hundred and twenty yards At the point a was an ojieiiing 
about SIX feet w’lde, and extending fifteen feet into the rock, 
where it terminated in a bed of marl, there being no other 
chasm beyond, as we had expected We were about leaving 
this fissure, into which very little light was admitted, when 
Pf'tcrs called my attention to a range of singular looking 
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indentures in the surface of the marl forming the termination 
of the cul-de-sac With a very slight exertion of the 
imagmation, the left, or most northern of these indentures 
might hav<‘ been takt'ii for the intentional, although rude, 
representation of a human figure standing erect, with out- 
stretched arm The ri'st of them bore also some little 
resemblance to alphabetical characters, and Peters vas 

Figure 3. Figure 5 

willing, at all events, to adopt the idle opinion that they 
were realij such 1 convinced him of his error, finally, by 
directing his attention to the floor of the fissuie, where, 
among the powder, we picked up. piece by piece, several 
large flakes of the in.fil, which had cvidcmtlv been bioken 

Figure 4 . 





off by some convulsion from the surface where the inden- 
tures were found, and which had projecting points exactly 
fitting the indentures , thus proving them to have been the 
work of nature Figure 4 pic'sents an accurate copy of the 
whole 

After satisfying ourselves that these singular caverns 
afforded us no means of escape from our prison, we made 
our way back, dejected and dispirited, to the summit of the 
hill Nothing worth mentioning oeeurrc'd during the next 
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twenty-four hours, except that, in examining the ground 
to the eastward of the third chasm, we found two triangular 
holes of great depth, and also with black granite sides 
Into these holes we did not think it worth while to attempt 
descendmg, as they had the appearance of mere natural 
wells, without outlet They were each about twenty yards 
in circumference, and their shape, as well as relative 
position in regard to the third chasm, is shown in figure 5, 
preceding page 


CHAPTER XXIV 

On the twentieth of the month, finding it altogether 
impossible to subsist any longer upon the filberts, the use 
of which occasioned us the most excruciating torment, we 
resolved to make a desperate attempt at descending the 
southern declivity of the hill The face of the precipice 
was here of the softest species of soapstone, although nearly 
perpendicular throughout its whole extent (a depth of a 
liundred and fifty feet at the least), and in many places 
<'vcn overarclung After long search tte discovered a narrow 
ledge about twenty feet below the brink of the gulf , upon 
this Peters contrived to leap, with what assistance I could 
render him by means of our pocket -handlcerchiefs tied 
together With somewhat more difficulty I also got down , 
and w'e then saw the possibility of descending tlie whole 
way by the process in which we had clambered up from the 
chasm when we had been buried by the fall of the hill — that 
is, by cutting steps in the face of the soapstone with our 
knives The extreme hazard of the attempt can scarcely 
be conceived , but, as there was no other resource, we 
determined to undertake it 

Upon the ledge where we stood there grew some filbert- 
bushes , and to one of these w'e made fast an end of our 
rope of handkerchiefs The other end being tied round 
Peters’s waist, I lowered him down over the edge of the 
precipice until the handkerchiefs were stretched tight He 
now proceeded to dig a deep hole in the soapstone (as far 
in as eight or ten inches), sloping away the rock above to 
the height of a foot, or thereabout, so as to allow of his 
dnvmg, with the butt of a pistol, a tolerably strong peg 
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into the levelled surface I then drew him up for about 
four feet, when he made a hole similar to the one below, 
drivmg in a peg as before, and having thus a restmg-place 
for both feet and hands I now unfastened the handker- 
chiefs from the bush, throwing him the end, which he tied 
to the peg in the uppermost hole, letting himself down gently 
to a station about three feet lower than he had yet been, 
that IS, to the full extent of the handkerchiefs Here he 
dug another hole, and drove another peg He then drew 
himself up, so as to rest his feet in the hole just cut, taking 
hold with his hands upon the peg in the one above It was 
now necessary to untie the hanflkerchiefs from the topmost 
peg, with a view of fastening them to the second , and here 
he found that an error had been committed in cutting the 
holes at so great a distance apart However, after one or 
two unsuccessful and dangerous attempts at reaching the 
knot (having to hold on with his left hand while he laboured 
to undo the fastening with his right), he at length out the 
string, leaving six inches of it affixed to the peg Tying 
the handkerchiefs now to the second peg, he descended to 
a station below the third, taking care not to go too far 
down By these means (means which I should never have 
conceived of myself, and for winch we were indebted 
altogether to Peters’s ingenuity and resolution) my com- 
panion finally succeeded, W'lth the occasional aid of pro- 
jections in the cliff, in reaching the bottom without accident 

It was some time before I could summon sufficient 
resolution to follow him , but I did at length attempt it 
Peters had taken off his slurt before descending, and this, 
with my own, formed the rope necessary for the adventure 
After throwing dowui the musket found in the chasm, I 
fastened this lopo to the bushes, and let myself down 
rapidly, striving, by the vigour of my movements, to 
banish the trepidation which I could overcome in no other 
manner. This answ^ered sufficiently well for the first four 
or five steps , but presently I found my imagmation growing 
terribly excited by thoughts of the vast depth yet to be 
descended, and the precarious nature of the pegs and 
soapstone holes which were my only support. It was m 
vam I endeavoured to banish these reflections, and to keep 
my eyes steadily bent upon the flat surface of the cliff 

VOL I p 
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before me The more earnestly I struggled not to think, 
the more intensely vivid became my conceptions, and the 
more horribly distinct At length arrived that crisis of 
fancy, so fearful in all similar cases, the crisis in which we 
begin to anticipate the feelmgs with which we shall fall — ^to 
picture to ourselves the sickness, and dizziness, and the last 
struggle, and the half swoon, and the final bitterness of the 
rushing and headlong descent And now I found these 
fancies creating their own realities, and all imagmed horrors 
crowding upon me in fact I felt my knees strike violently 
together, while my fingers were gradually yet certamly 
relaxing their grasp There was a ringing in my ears, and 
I said, ‘ This is my knell of death ' ’ And now I was con- 
sumed with the irrepressible desire of looking below I 
could not, I would not, confine my glances to the cliff , 
and, with a wild, indefinable emotion, half of horror, half 
of a relieved oppression, I threw my vision far down into 
the abyss For one moment my fingers clutched convul- 
sively upon their hold, while, with the movement, the 
faintest possible idea of ultimate escape wandered, like a 
shadow, through my mind — ^in the next my whole soul was 
pervaded with a longing to fall , a desire, a yearning, a 
passion utterly uncontrollable I let go at once my grasp 
upon the peg, and, turning half round from the precipice, 
remained tottering for an instant against its naked face 
But now there came a spinning of the brain , a shrill - 
sounding and phantom voice screamed withm my ears , a 
dusky, fiendish, and filmy figure stood immediately beneath 
me , and, sighing, I sunk down with a bursting heart, and 
plunged withm its arms 

I had swooned, and Peters had caught me as I fell He 
had observed my proceedings from his station at the 
bottom of the cliff , and perceiving my imminent danger, 
had endeavoured to inspire me with courage by every 
suggestion he could devise , although my confusion of 
mind had been so great as to prevent my hearing what he 
said, or being conscious that he had even spoken to me at 
all At length, seemg me totter, he hastened to ascend 
to my rescue, and arrived just m time for my preservation 
Had I fallen with my full weight, the rope of linen would 
inevitably have snapped, and I should have been pre- 
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cipitated into the abyss , as it was, he contrived to let me 
down gently, so as to remain suspended without danger 
until animation returned This was in about fifteen 
minutes On recovery, my trepidation had entirely 
vanished , I felt a new being, and, with some little furthei 
aid from my companion, reached the bottom also in safety 

We now found ourselves not far from the ravine which 
had proved the tomb of our friends, and to the southward 
of the spot where the hill had fallen The place was one of 
singular wildness, and its aspect brought to my mmd the 
descriptions given by travellers of those dreary regions 
marking the site of degraded Babylon Not to speak of 
the ruins of the disruptured cliff, which formed a chaotic 
barrier in the vista to the northward, the surface of the 
ground in every other direction was strewn with huge 
tumuli, apparently the wreck of some gigantic structures 
of art , although, in detail, no semblance of art could be 
detected Scoria were abundant, and large shapeless 
blocks of the black granite, intermingled with others of 
niarl,^ and both granulated with metal Of vegetation 
there were no traces w'hatsoever throughout the w'hole of 
the desolate area w'lthin sight Several immense scorpions 
were seen, and various reptiles not elsewhere to be found 
m the high latitudes 

As food was our most immediate object, we resolved to 
make our way to the sea-coast, distant not more than half 
a mile, with a view of catching turtle, seveial of which we 
had observed from our place of concealment on the hill 
Wo had proceeded some hundred yards, threading our route 
cautiously between the huge rocks and tumuli, when, upon 
turning a comer, five savages sprung upon us from a small 
cavern, felling Peters to the ground with a blow from a club 
As he fell the w hole party rushed upon him to secure their 
victim, leaving me time to recover from my astonishment 
1 still had the musket, but the barrel had received so much 
injury in being thrown fiom the precipice that I cast it 
aside as useless, preferring to trust my pistols, which had 
been carefully preserved in order With these I advanced 
upon the assailants, firing one after the other in qmck 

* The marl was also black, indeed, we notued no light coloured 
substances of any kind upon the island 
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succession Two savages fell, and one, who was in the act. 
of thrusting a spear into Peters, sprung to his feet without 
accomplishing his purpose My companion being thus 
released, we had no further difficulty He had his pistols 
also, but prudently declined using them, confiding in his 
great personal strength, which far exceeded that of any 
person I have ever known Seizing a club from one of the 
savages who had fallen, he dashed out the brains of the 
three who remained, killing each instantaneously with a 
single blow of the weapon, and leaving us conipletelv 
masters of the field 

So rapidly had these events passed, that we could scarcely 
believe in their reality, and were standing over the bodies 
of the dead in a species of stupid contemplation, when we 
were brought to recollection by the sound of shouts in the 
distance It was clear that the savages had been alarmed 
by the firing, and that we had little chance of avoiding 
discovery To regain the cliff, it would be necessary to 
proceed in the direction of the shouts , and even should we 
succeed in arriving at its base, wo should never be able to 
ascend it without being seen Our situation was one of 
the greatest peril, and we w'ere hesitating in which path to 
commence a flight, when one of the savages whom I had 
shot, and supposed dead, sprang briskly to his feet, and 
attempted to make his escajie Wc overtook him, however, 
before he had advanced many paces, and were about to 
put him to death, when Peters suggested that we might 
derive some benefit from forcing him to accompany us in 
our attempt at escape We therefore dragged him with us, 
making him understand that we would shoot him if he 
offered resistance In a few minutes he was perfectly 
submissive, and ran by our sides as we pushed m among 
the rocks, making for the sea-shore 

So far, the irregularities of the ground W'e had been 
traversing hid the sea, except at intervals, from our sight, 
and, when we first had it fairly in view, it was, perhaps, 
two hundred yards distant As we emerged into the open 
beach we saw, to our great dismay, an immense crowd of 
the natives pouring from the village, and from all visible 
quarters of the island, making towards us with gesticula- 
tions of extreme fury, and howling like wild beasts Wo 
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were upon the point of turning upon our steps, and trying to 
secure a retreat among the fastnesses of the rougher ground, 
when I discovered the bows of two canoes projecting from 
behind a large rock which ran out into the water Towards 
these we now ran with all speed, and, reaching them, found 
them unguarded, and without any other freight than three 
of the large Gallipago turtles and the usual supply of 
paddles for sixty rowers We instantly took possession of 
one of them, and, forcing our captive on board, pushed out 
to sea with all the strength we could command. 

We had not made, however, more than fifty yards from 
the shore before we became sufficiently calm to perceive 
the great oversight of which we had been guilty in leaving 
the other canoe in the power of the savages, who, by this 
time, ■were not more than t'wuce as far from the beach as 
ourselves, and were rapidly advancing to the pursuit No 
time was now to be lost Oui hope was, at best, a forlorn 
one, but we had none other It was very doubtful whether, 
with the utmost exertion, we could get back m time to 
anticipate them in taking possession of the canoe , but yet 
there was a chance that we could We might save ourselves 
if we succeeded, while not to make the attempt was to 
lesign ourselves to inevitable butchery 

The canoe was modelled with the bow and stem ahke, 
and, in place of turning it around, we merely changed our 
position in paddling As soon as the savages perceived this 
they redoubled their yells, as well as their speed, and 
approached with inconceivable rapidity We pulled, how- 
ever with all the energy of desperation, and arrived at 
the contested point before more than one of the natives 
had attained it This man paid dearly for his superior 
agility, Peters shooting him through the head with a pistol 
as he appi cached the shore* The foremost among the rest 
of his party were probably some twenty or thirty paces 
distant as we seized upon the canoe We at first en- 
deavoured to pull her into the deep water, beyond the 
reach of the savages, but, finding her too firmly aground, 
and there being no time to spare, Peters, with one or two 
heavy strokes from the butt of the musket, succeeded in 
dashing out a large portion of the bow and of one side 
We then pushed off Two of the natives by this time had 
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got hold of our boat, obstinately refusing to let go, until 
we were forced to despatch them with our knives We were 
now clear off, and making great way out to sea The mam 
body of the savages, upon reaching the broken canoe, set 
up the most tremendous yell of rage and disappomtment 
conceivable In truth, from everything I could see of these 
wretches, they appeared to be the most wicked, hypocritical, 
vmdictive, bloodthirsty, and altogether fiendish race of 
men upon the face of the globe It is clear we should have 
had no mercy had we fallen into their hands They made 
a mad attempt at following us in the fractured canoe, but, 
finding it useless, again vented their rage in a series of 
hideous vociferations, and rushed up into the hills 

We were thus relieved from immediate danger, but our 
situation was still sufficiently gloomy We knew that four 
canoes of the kind we had were at one time m the possession 
of the savages, and were not aware of the fact (afterward 
ascertained from our captive) that tw'o of these had been 
blown to pieces in the explosion of the Jane Ouy We 
calculated, therefore, upon being yet pursued, as soon as 
our enemies could get round to the bay (distant about 
three miles) where the boats w'cre usually laid up Fearing 
this, we made every exertion to leave the island behind us, 
and went lapidly through the water, forcing the prisoner 
to take a paddle In about half an hour, when we had 
gained probably five or six miles to the southward, a large 
fleet of the flat-bottomed canoes or rafts were seen to 
emerge from the bay, evidently with the design of pursuit 
Presently they put back, despairing to overtake us 


CHAPTER XXV 

We now found ourselves in the wide and desolate 
Antarctic Ocean, in a latitude exceeding eighty-four degrees, 
m a frail canoe, and with no provision but the three turtles 
The long Polar winter, too, could not be considered as far 
distant, and it became necessary that we should deliberate 
well upon the course to be pursued There were six or 
seven islands in sight belonging to the same group, and 
distant from each other about five or six leagues , but 
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upon neither of these had we any intention to venture 
In coming from the northward in the Jane Ouy we had 
been gradually leaving behmd us the severest regions of 
ice — ^this, however little it may be in accordance with the 
generally received notions respecting the Antarctic, was a 
fact experience would not permit us to deny To attempt, 
therefore, getting back, would be folly — especially at so late 
a period of the season Only one course seemed to be left 
open for hope Wc resolved to steer boldly to the south- 
ward, whore there was at least a probability of discovering 
other lands, and more than a probability of finding a still 
milder climate 

So far we had found the Antarctic, like the Arctic Ocean, 
peculiarly free from violent storms or immoderately rough 
water , but our canoe was, at best, of frail structure, 
although large, and we set busily to work with a view of 
rendering hci as safe as the limited means in our possession 
would admit The body of the boat was of no better 
material than bark — the bark of a tree unknown The ribs 
were of a tough osier, well adapted to the purpose for which 
it was used We had fifty feet room from stem to stern, 
from four to six in bieadth, and in depth throughout four 
feet and a half — the boats thus differing vastly in shape 
from those of any other inhabitants of the Southern Ocean 
with whom civilized nations are acquainted We never did 
believe them the woikmanship of the ignorant islanders 
who owTied them , and some days after this period ebs- 
covered, by questioning our captive, that they were in fact 
made by the natives of a group to the southwest of the 
country where we found them, having fallen accidentally 
into the hands of our barbarians What w'e could do for 
the security of our boat w'as very little indeed Several 
wude rents were discovered near both ends, and these we 
contrived to patch up with pieces of woollen jacket With 
the help of the superfluous paddles, of which there were a 
great many, we erected a kind of framework about the bow, 
so as to break the force of any seas which might threaten 
to fill us in that quarter We also set up tw'o paddle-blades 
for masts, placing them opposite each other, one by each 
gunwale, thus saving the necessity of a yard To these 
masts we attached a sail made of our shirts — doing this 
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with some difficulty, as here we could get no assistance from 
our prisoner whatever, although he had been willmg enough 
to labour m all the other operations The sight of the Imen 
seemed to affect him in a very smgular manner He could 
not be prevailed upon to touch it or go near it, shuddering 
when we attempted to force him, and shrieking out 
Tekeli-h 

Having completed our arrangements in regard to the 
security of the canoe, we now set sail to the south southeast 
for the present, with the view of weathering the most 
southerly of the group in sight This being done, we turned 
the bow full to the southward The weather could by no 
means be considered disagreeable We had a prevailing 
and very gentle wind from the northward, a smooth sea 
and continual daylight No ice whatever was to be seen , 
nor did I ever see one particle of this after leaving the parallel 
of Bennett's Islet Indeed, the temperature of the water 
was here far too warm for its existence in any quantity 
Having killed the largest of our tortoises, and obtained from 
him not only food, but a copious supply of water, we con- 
tmued on our course, without any incident of moment, for 
perhaps seven or eight days, during which period wo must 
have proceeded a vast distance to the southward, as the 
wind blew constantly with us, and a very strong current 
set continually in the direction wo were pursuing 

March 1 ^ Many unusual phenomena now indicated that 
we were entering upon a region of novelty and wonder 
A high range of light gray vapour appeared constantly m 
the southern horizon, flaring up occasionally in lofty streaks, 
now darting from east to west, now from west to east, and 
again presenting a level and uniform summit — in short, 
having all the wild variations of the Aurora Borealis The 
average height of this vapour, as apparent from our station, 
was about twenty-five degrees The temperature of the 
sea seemed to be increasing momentarily, and there was a 
very perceptible alteration in its eolour 

March 2 To-day, by repeated questioning of our captive, 
•we came to the knowledge of many particulars in regard to 

’ For obvious reasons I cannot pretend to strict accuiaey in these 
dates They are given piinoipally with a view to perspicuity of naria- 
tion, and as set down in my pencil memoranda 
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the island of the massacre, its inhabitants, and customs — 
but with these how can I now detain the reader ’ I may 
say, however, that we learned there were eight islands in 
the group — that they were governed by a common kmg, 
named Tsalemon or Paalemoun, who resided in one of the 
smallest of the islands , that the black skins formmg the 
dress of the warriors came from an animal of huge size to be 
found only in a valley near the court of the king — that 
the inhabitants of the group fabricated no other boats than 
the flat-bottomed rafts , the four canoes being all of the 
kind in their possession, and these having been obtained, 
by mere accident, from some large island in the south- 
west — that his own name was Nu-Nu — that he had no 
knowledge of Bennett’s Islet — and that the appellation of 
the island we had left was Tsalal The commencement of 
the words Tsalemon and Tsalal was given with a prolonged 
hissing sound, which we found it impossible to imitate, 
even after repeated endeavours, and which was precisely 
the same with the note of the black bittern we had eaten 
up on the summit of the hill 

March 3 The heat of the water was now truly re- 
markable, and its colour was undergoing a rapid change, 
being no longer transparent, but of a milky consistency 
and hue In our immediate vicinity it w as usually smooth, 
never so rough as to endanger the canoe — but we were 
frequently surprised at perceiving, to our right and left, at 
different distances, sudden and extensive agitations of the 
surface — these, w^e at length noticed, w'cre alw^ays preceded 
by wild flickenngs in the region of vapour to the southward 

March 4 To-day, with the view of widening our sail, 
the breeze from the northward dying away perceptibly, I 
took from my coat-pocket a white handkerchief Nu-Nu 
was seated at my elbow, and the linen accidentally flaring 
in his face, he became violently affected wuth convulsions 
These were succeeded by drowsiness and stupor, and low 
miirmurings of ‘ Tekeh-h > Tekeh-li ' ’ 

March 5 The wind had entirely ceased, but it was 
evident that we were still hurrying on to the southward, 
under the influence of a powerful current And now, 
indeed, it would seem reasonable that we should experience 
some alarm at the turn events were taking— but we felt 

P3 
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none The countenance of Peters indicated nothing of this 
nature, although it wore ait times an expression I could not 
fathom The Polar wmter appeared to be coming on — but 
coming without its terrors I felt a numbness of body and 
mmd — a dreammess of sensation — but this was all 

March 6 The gray vapour had now arisen many more 
degrees above the horizon, and was gradually losing its 
grayness of tint The heat of the water was extreme, 
even unpleasant to the touch, and its milky hue was more 
evident than ever To-day a violent agitation of the water 
occurred very close to the canoe It was attended, as usual, 
with a wild flaring up of the vapour at its summit, and a 
momentary division at its base A fine white powder, 
resembling ashes — but certainly not such — ^fell over the 
canoe and over a large surface of the water, as the flickering 
died away among the vapour and the commotion subsided 
in the sea Nu-Nu now threw himself on his face in the 
bottom of the boat, and no persuasions could induce him 
to arise 

March 7 This day we questioned Nu-Nu concerning 
the motives of his countrymen in destroying our com- 
panions , but he appeared to be too utterly overcome by 
terror to afford us any rational reply He still obstinately 
lay in the bottom of the boat , and, upon our reiterating 
the questions as to the motive, made use only of idiotic 
gesticulations, such as raising with his forefinger the upper 
lip, and displaymg the teeth which lay beneath it These 
were black Wo had never before seen the teeth of an 
inhabitant of Tsalal 

March 8 To-day there floated by us one of the white 
animals whose appearance upon the beach at Tsalal had 
occasioned so wild a commotion among the savages I 
would have picked it up, but there came over me a sudden 
listlessness, and I forbore The heat of the water still 
increased, and the hand could no longer be endured within 
it Peters spoke little, and I knew not what to think of 
his apathy Nu-Nu breathed, and no more 

March 9 The whole ashy material fell now' continually 
around us, and in vast quantities The range of vapour 
to the southward had arisen prodigiously in the horizon, 
and began to assume more distinctness of form I can 
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liken it to nothing but a limitless cataract, rolling silently 
into the sea from some immense and far-distant rampart 
in the heaven The gigantic curtain ranged along the whole 
extent of the southern horizon It emitted no sound 

March 21 A sullen darkness now hovered above us — but 
from out the milky depths of the ocean a luminous glare 
arose, and stole up along the bulwarks of the boat Wo 
were nearly overwhelmed by the white ashy shower which 
settled upon us and upon the canoe, but melted into the 
water as it fell The summit of the cataract was utterly 
lost in the dimness and the distance Yet we were evidently 
approaching it with a hideous velocity At intervals there 
were visible in it wide, yawning, but momentary rents, and 
from out these rents, withm which was a chaos of flittmg 
and indistinct images, there came rushing and mighty, but 
soundless winds, teanng up the enkindled ocean in their 
course 

March 22 The darkness had materially increased, re- 
lieved only by the glare of the w'ater thrown back from the 
white curtain before us Many gigantic and pallidly white 
birds flew continuously now from b^eyond the veil, and their 
scream was the eternal Tekdt-lt ’ as they retreated from 
our vision Hereupon Nu-Nu stirred in the bottom of the 
boat , but, upon touching him, we found his spiiit departed 
And now we rushed into the embraces of the cataract, 
where a chasm threw itself open to receive us But there 
arose in our pathway a shrouded human figuie, very far 
larger in its proportions than any dw'eller among men 
And the hue of the skin of the figure was of the perfect 
whiteness of the snow 


NOTE 

The circumstances connected with the late sudden and distiessuig 
death of Mr Pym, are already well known to the public through the 
medium of the daily press It is feared that the few remaining chapters 
which were to have completed his narrative, and which were retained 
by him, while the above were m ty^, for the purpose of revision, have 
been irrecoverably lost through the accident by which he perished 
himself This, however, may prove not to be the case, and the papers, 
if ultimately found, will be given to the public 

No means have been left untried to remedy the deficiency The 
gentleman whose name is mentioned m the preface, and who, from the 
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statement there made, might he supposed able to fill the vacuum, has 
declmed the task — this, for satisfactory reasons connected with the 
general inaccuracy of the details afforded him, and his disbelief in the 
entire truth of the latter portions of the narration Peters, from whom 
some information might be expected, is still alive, and a resident of 
Illinois, but cannot be met with at present He may hereafter be found, 
and will, no doubt, afford material for a conclusion of Mr Pym’s account 
The loss of two or three final chapters (for there were but two or 
three), is the more deeply to he regretted, as, it cannot be doubted, they 
contained matter relative to the Pole itself, or at least to regions m its 
very near proximity , and as, too, the statements of the author in rela- 
tion to these regions may shortly be verified or contradicted by means 
of the governmental expedition now preparing for the Southern Ocean 
On one point in the Narrative some remark* may well be offered , 
and it would afford the writer of this appendix much pleasure if what 
he may here observe should have a tendency to throw credit, in any 
degree, upon the very singular pages non published We allude to the 
chasms found in the island of Tsalal, and to the whole of the figures 
upon pages 413, 414, 415. 

Mr Pym has given the figures of the chasms without comment, and 
speaks decidedly of the indenture)) found at the extremity of the most 
easterly of these chasms as having but a fanciful resemblance to alpha- 
betical characters, and, in short, as being positively not surh This 
assertion is made in a manner so simple, and sustained by a species of 
demonstration so conclusive (viz , the fitting of the projections of the 
fragments found among the dust into the indentures upon the wall), 
that we are forced to believe the writer m earnest and no reasonable 
reader should suppose otherwise But as the facts in relation to all the 
figures are most singular (especially when taken in connection with state- 
ments made in the body of the narrative), it may bo ns well to snv a 
word or two concerning them all — this, too, the more especially as the 
facts in question have, beyond doubt, escaped the attention of Mr Poe 
Figure 1, then, figure 2, figure 3, and figure T>, when conjoined with 
one another in the precise order which the chasms themselves presented, 
and when deprived of the small lateral branches or arches (which, it 
will be remembered, served only as a means of communication between 
the mam chambers, and were of totally distinct character), constitute 

an Ethiopian verbal root — the root ‘ To be shady ’ — 

whence all the inflections of shadow or darkness 

In regard to the ‘ left or most northwardly ’ of the indentures in figure 
4, it IS more than probable that the opinion of Peters was correct, and 
that the hieroglyphical appearance was really the work of art, and 
intended as the representation of a human form The delmeation is 
before the reader, and he may, or may not, perceive the resemblance 
suggested , hut the rest of the indentures afford strong confirmation 
of Peters’s idea The upper range is evidently the Arabic verbal root 
*/sn-Aa ‘ To be white ’, whence all the inflections of brilliancy 
and whiteness The lower range is not so immediately perspicuous The 
characters are somewhat broken and disjointed , nevertheless, it cannot 
he doubted that, in their perfect state, they formed the full Egyptian 
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word nA^YPHC. ‘ The region of the south ’ It should be 
observed that those mterpietations confirm the opmion of Peters m 
regard to the ‘ most noi thw ardly ’ of the figures The arm is outstretched 
towards the south 

Conclusions such as these open a wide field for speculation and excitmg 
conjecture They should he regarded, perhaps, in connection with some 
of the most faintly- detadod incidents of the narrative although in 
no visible manner is this chain of connection complete ‘ Ttkeli-li ' ’ was 
the cry of the affrighted natives of Tsalal upon discovering the carcass 
of the while animal picked up at sea This also was the shuddering 
e\clamation of the captive Tsalalian upon encountering the while 
materials in possission of Mr Pym This also was the shriek of the 
SB ift-flying, white, and gigantic birds which issued from the vapoury 
while curtain of the South Nothing white was to be found at Tsalal, 
and nothmg otherBisc m the subsequent voyage to the region beyond 
It IS not impossible that ‘ Tsalal’, the appellation of the island of the 
chasms, luaj be found, upon minute philological scrutmy, to betray 
either some alliaiuc with the chasms themseKcs, oi some reference to 
the Ethiopian chaiacters so mysteriously wntten in their wmdmgs 

‘ / haie gnuen it withvi thi hillt, and my vengeance upon the dnU uithm 
the luck ' 
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THE SYSTEM 
OF 

DOCTOR TARR AND PROFESSOR FETHER 

During the autumn of 18 — while on a tour through the 
extreme southern provinces of France, my route led me 
w ithin a few miles of a certain Maison de Sante, or private 
Mad-House, about which I had heard much, m Pans, from 
my mi'dical friends As I had never visited a place of the 
kind, I thought the oppoitunily too good to be lost , and 
so proposed to my travelling companion (a gentleman with 
whom I had made casual acquaintance a few days before) 
that i\e should turn aside, for an hour or so, and look 
through the establishment To this he objected — pleading 
haste, in the first place, and, in the second, a very usual 
horror at the sight of a lunatic He begged me, however, 
not to let any mere courtesy towards himself interfere with 
the gratification of my curiosity, and said that he would 
iide on leisurely, so that I might overtake him during the 
day, or, at all events, during the next As he bade mo 
good-by, I bethought me that there might bo some difficulty 
in obtaining access to the premises, and mentioned my fears 
on this point He replied that, in fact, unless I had personal 
know’ledge of the supenntendent. Monsieur Maillard, or 
some credential in the way of a letter, a difficulty might Vie 
found to exist, as the regulations of these private mad- 
houses were moie rigid than the public hospital laws 
For himself, he added, he had, some years since, made the 
acquaintance of Maillard, and would so far assist me as to 
ride up to the door and introduce me , although his feelings 
on the subject of lunacy would not permit of his entering 
the house 

I thanked him, and, tuinmg from the mam-road, we 
entered a grass-grown by-path, which, in half an hour, 
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nearly lost itself in a dense forest, clothing the base of a 
mountain Through this dank and gloomy wood we rode 
some two miles, when the Matson de Sante came in view 
It was a fantastic chdteau, much dilapidated, and indeed 
scarcely tenantable through age and neglect Its aspect 
inspired me with absolute dread, and, checking my horse, 
I half resolved to turn back I soon, however, grew 
ashamed of my weakness, and proceeded 

As we rode up to the gateway, I perceived it slightly 
open, and the visage of a man peering through In an 
instant afterward, this man came forth, accosted my com- 
panion by name, shook him cordially by the hand, and 
begged him to alight It was Monsieur Maillard himself 
He was a portly, fine-looking gentleman of the old school, 
with a polished manner, and a certain air of gravity, dignity, 
and authority which was very impressive 
My friend, having presented me, mentioned my desire to 
inspect the establishment, and received Monsieur Maillard’s 
assurance that he would show me all attention, now took 
leave, and I saw him no more 

When he had gone, the supermtendent ushered me into 
a small and exceedingly neat parlour, containing among 
other indications of refined taste, many books, drawings, 
pots of flowers, and musical instruments A cheerful fire 
blazed upon the hearth At a piano, singing an ana from 
BeUmi, sat a J^oung and veiy beautiful woman, who, at my 
entrance, paused in her song, and received me with giaceful 
courtesy Her voice was low, and her w'hole manner 
subdued I thought, too, that I perceived the traces of 
sorrow in her countenance, which was excessively, although 
to my taste, not unpleasingly pale She was attired in 
deep mourning, and excited in my bosom a feeling of 
mingled respect, interest, and admiration 

I had heard, at Pans, that the institution of Monsieur 
Maillard was managed upon w'hat is vulgarly termed the 
‘ system of soothing ’ — that all punishments were avoided — 
that even confinement was seldom resorted to- -that the 
patients, while secretly watched, were left much apparent 
liberty, and that most of them were permitted to roam 
about the house and grounds, in the ordinary apparel of 
persons m right mind. 
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Keeping these impressions in view, I was cautious in 
what I said before the young lady , for I could not be sure 
that she was sane , and, in fact, there was a certain restless 
brilliancy about her eyes which half led me to imagme she 
was not I confined ray remarks, therefore, to general 
topics, and to such as I thought would not be displeasing 
or exciting even to a lunatic She replied in a perfectly 
rational maimer to all that I said , and even her original 
observations were marked with the soundest good sense , 
but a long acquaintance with the metaphysics of mama, had 
taught me to put no faith in such evidence of sanity, and I 
continued to practice, throughout the interview, the caution 
with which I commenced it 

Presently a smart footman in livery brought in a tray 
with fiuit, wine, and other refreshments, of winch I partook, 
the lady soon afterwards leaving the i oom As she departed 
1 turned my eyes in an inquiring manner touards my host 
‘No,’ he said, ‘oh, no — a, member of my family — my 
niece, and a most accomplished woman ’ 

‘ I beg a thousand paidons for the suspicion,’ I replied, 

‘ but of course you will loiow how to excuse me The 
excellent adimnistiation of your affairs here is well under- 
stood in Pans, and I thought it just possible, you know — ’ 
‘Yes, yes — say no moie — or rathei it is myself who 
should thank you for the commendable prudence you have 
displayed We seldom find so much of forethought in 
young men , and, more than once, some unhappy contre- 
temps has occuired in consequence of thoughtlessness on 
the part of our visitois While my former system w^as in 
operation, and my patients were permitted the privilege of 
loaming to and fro at will, they were often aroused to a 
dangerous frenzy bv injudicious persons who called to 
inspect the house Hence I was obliged to enforce a iigid 
system of exclusion , and none obtained access to the 
premises upon whose discretion I could not lely ’ 

‘ While your former system was in operation ' ’ I said, 
repeating his w'ords — ‘ do I understand you, then, to say 
that the “ soothing system ” of w hich I have heard so much, 
IS no longer in force ’ ’ 

‘It is now’, he replied, ‘several weeks since wo have 
concluded to renounce it forever ’ 
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‘ Indeed ! you astonish me * ’ 

‘ We found it, sir,’ he said, with a sigh, ‘ absolutely 
necessary to return to the old usages The danger of the 
soothing system was, at all times, appalling , and its 
advantages have been much over-rated I believe, sir, 
that m this house it has been given a fair trial, if ever in 
any We did everything that rational humamty could 
suggest I am sorry that you could not have paid us a visit 
at an earlier period, that you might have judged for your- 
self But I presume you are conversant with the soothing 
practice — with its details ’ 

‘ Not altogether What I have heard has been at third 
or fourth hand ’ 

‘ I may state the system then, m general terms, as one 
in which the patients were menagei, humoured We con- 
tradicted no fancies which entered the brains of the mad 
On the eontiary, we not only indulged but encouraged 
them , and many of oui most permanent cures have been 
thus efiected There is no argument wdnch so touches the 
feeble reason of the madman as the reducho ad abaurdum 
We have had men, for example, who fancied themselves 
chickens The cure was, to msist upon the thing as a fact — 
to accuse the patient of stupidity m not sufficiently pei- 
ceivmg It to be a fact^ — and thus to refuse him any othei 
diet for a week than that which properly appertains to a 
chicken In this manner a little corn and gravel were made 
to perform w'onders ’ 

‘ But was this species of acquiescence all ’ 

‘ By no means We put much faith in amusements ot 
a simple kind, such as music, dancmg, gymnastic exercises 
generally, cards, certain classes of books, and so forth We 
affected to treat each individual as if for some ordmary 
physical disorder , and the w'ord ‘ lunacy ’ was never 
employed A great point was to set each lunatic to guard 
the actions of all the others To repose confidence in the 
understanding or discretion of a madman, is to gain him 
body and soul In this way we were enabled to dispense 
with an expensive body of keepers ’ 

‘ And you had no punishments of any kind ’ 

‘ None ’ 

‘ And you never confined your patients ‘t ’ 
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‘ Very rarely Now and then, the malady of some 
individual growing to a crisis, or taking a sudden turn of 
fury, we conveyed him to a secret cell, lest his disorder 
should infect the rest, and there kept him until we could 
dismiss him to his friends — for with the raging maniac we 
have nothing to do He is usually removed to the public 
hospitals ’ 

‘ And you have now changed all this — and you think for 
the better ’ ’ 

‘ Decidedly The system had its disadvantages, and even 
its dangers It is now, happily exploded throughout all 
the Matsons de Sanle of France ’ 

‘ I am very much surpnsed I said ‘ at what you tell 
me , for I made sure that, at this moment, no other method 
of treatment for mania existed in any portion of the 
country ’ 

‘ You are young yet, my friend,’ replied ray host, ‘ but 
the time will arrive when you will learn to judge for yourself 
of what IS going on in the world, without trusting to the 
gossip of others Believe notlung you hear, and only one- 
lialf that you see Now, about our Matsons de Sante, it is 
elear tliat some ignoramus has misled you After dinner, 
however, when you have sufficiently recovered from the 
fatigue of your ride, I ivill be happy to take you over the 
house, and introduce to you a system which in my opinion 
and in that of every one who has witnessed its opeiation, 
IS incomparably the most effectual as yet devised ’ 

‘ Your own ’ ’ I mquired — ‘ one of your own invention ’ " 

‘ I am proud ’, he replied, ‘to acknowledge that it is~at 
least in some measure ’ 

In this manner I conversed with Monsieur Maillaid for 
an hour or two, during which he show'ed me the gardens 
and conservatories of the place 

‘ I cannot let you see my patients ', he said, ‘ just at 
present To a sensitive mind there is alwayri more or less 
of the shocking in such exhibitions , and I do not wish to 
spoil your appetite for dinner We will dine I can give 
you some veal d la MenehouU, with cauliflowers in veloufe 
sauce — after that a glass of Clas- Yougeot — ^then your nerves 
will be sufficiently steadied ’ 

At SIX, dinner was announced , and my host conducted 
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me into a large salle A manger, where a very numerous 
company were assembled — ^twenty-five or thirty m all 
They were, apparently, people of rank — oertamly of high 
breeding — although their habiliments, I thought, were 
extravagantly iicli, partalang somewhat too much of the 
ostentatious finery of the meUe cour I noticed that at 
least two-thirds of these guests were ladies , and some of 
the latter were by no means accoutred in what a Parisian 
would consider good taste at the present day Many 
females, for example, whose age could not have been leas 
than seventy, were bedeeked with a profusion of jewelry, 
such as rmgs, bracelets, and ear-rings, and wore their 
bosoms and arms shamefully bare 1 observed, too, that 
very few of the dresses were well made — or, at least, that 
very few of them fitted the wearers In looking about, 
I discovered the interesting girl to w liom Monsieur Maillard 
had presented mo in the little parlour , but my surprise 
was great to see her wearing a hoop and farthingale, with 
high-heeled shoes, and a dirty cap of Brussels lace, so much 
too large for her that it gave her face a ridiculously diminu- 
tive expression When I had first seen her, she was attired, 
most becomingly, in deep mouniing There was an air of 
oddity, in short, about the dress of the whole party, which, 
at first, caused me to recur to my original idea of the 
‘ soothmg system ’, and to fancy that Monsieur Maillard 
had been willing to deceive me until after dinner, that I 
might experience no uncomfortable feelings during the 
repast, at finding my.self dining with lunatics , but I 
remembered having been informed, in Pari.s, that the 
southern provinciahsts were a peculiarly eccentric people, 
wuth a vast number of antiquated notions , and then, too, 
upon conversing with sevc-ral members of the company, my 
apprehensions were immediately and fully dispelled 

The dining-room, itself, although perhaps sufficiently 
comfortable, and of good dimensions, had nothing too 
much of elegance about it For example, the floor was 
uncarpeted , m France however, a carpet is frequently 
dispensed w ith The windows, too, were without curtains , 
the shutters, being shut, were securely fastened with iron 
bars, applied chagonally, after the fashion of our ordmary 
shop-shutters The apartment, I observed, formed, in itself. 
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a wing of the chdteau, and thus the windows were on three 
sides of the parallelogram , the door being at the other 
There were no less than ten windows in all 

The table was superbly set out It was loaded with 
plate, and more than loaded with delicacies The profusion 
was absolutely barbaric There were meats enough to have 
feasted the Anakim Never, in all my life, had I witnessed 
so lavish, so wasteful an expenditure of the good things of 
life There seemed very little taste, howevei , in the arrange- 
ments , and my eyes, accustomed to quiet lights, were 
sadly offended by the prodigious glare of a multitude of 
wax candles, which, in silver candelabra, wore deposited 
upon the table, and all about the room, wherever it w'as 
po.ssible to find a place There were several active servants 
in attendance , and, upon a large table, at the farther end 
of the apartment, were seated seven or eight people with 
fiddles, fifes, trombones, and a drum These fellows 
annoyed me very much, at intervals, during the repast, 
by an infinite variety of noises, which were intended for 
music, and which appeared to afford much entertainment 
to all present, with the exception of myself 

Upon the whole, I could not help thinking that there 
was much of the bizarre about everythmg I saw — but then 
the world is made up of all kinds of persons, with all modes 
of thought, and all sorts of conventional customs I had 
travelled too, so much as to be quite an adept in the nil 
admirari , so I took my seat very coolly at the right hand 
of my host, and, having an excellent appetite, did justice 
to the good cheer set before me 

The conversation, in the mean time, was spirited and 
general The ladies, as usual talked a great deal I soon 
found that nearly all the company w'ere w'pll educated , 
and my host w'as a world of good-humoured anecdote in 
himself He seemed quite willing to speak of his position 
as supermtendent of a Maison de Santc , and, indeed, the 
topic of lunacy was, much to my surprise, a favourite one 
w'lth all present A great many ainusmg stones were told, 
having reference to the whims of the patients 

‘ We had a fellow here once,’ said a fat little gentleman, 
who sat at my right — ‘ a fellow that fancied himself a tea- 
pot , and, by the way, is it not especially singular how often 
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this particular crotchet has entered the brain of the lunatic ’ 
There is scarcely an insane asylum in Prance which cannot 
supply a human tea-pot Our gentleman was a Britannia- 
ware tea-pot, and was careful to polish himself every 
mommg with buckskm and whitmg ’ 

‘ And then said a tall man, just opposite, ‘ we had here, 
not long ago, a person who had taken it into his head that 
he was a donkey— v Inch, allegorically speaking, you will 
say, was quite true He was a troublesome patient , and 
we had much ado to keep him within bounds For a long 
time he would eat nothing but thistles , but of this idea 
we soon cured him by insisting upon his eating nothing 
else Then he was perpetually kicking out his heels — 

BO SO 

‘ Mr De Kock I I will thank you to behave yourself • ' 
here interrupted an old lady, who sat next to the speaker 
‘ Please keep your feet to yourself ' You have spoiled my 
brocade ! Is it necessary, pray, to illustrate a remark in so 
practical a style ’ Our friend, here, can surely comprehend 
you without all this Upon my word, you are nearly as 
great a donkey as the poor unfortunate imagined himself 
Your acting is very natural, as I live ’ 

‘ Millepardms < Mam’selh ' ’ replied Monsieur De Kock, 
thus addressed — ‘ a thousand pardons ' I had no intention 
of offending Mam’sclle Laplace — Monsieur Do Kock will 
do himself the honour of taking wine with you ’ 

Here Monsieur De Kock bowed low, kissed his hand with 
much ceremony, and took wine with Mam’selle Laplace 
‘ Allow me, mon ami,’ now said Monsieur Maillard, 
addressing myself, ‘ allow me to send you a morsel of 
this veal d la St Menehoidt — you will find it particularly 
fine ’ 

At this instant three sturdy w'aitcrs had just succeeded 
in depositing safely upon the table an enormous dish, or 
trencher, containing what I supposed to be the ‘ monstrum, 
horrendum, tnforme, ingens, cut lumen ademptum A closer 
scrutiny assured me, however, that it was only a small calf 
roasted whole, and set upon its knees, with an apple in its 
mouth, as is the English fashion of dressing a hare 

‘ Thank you, no,’ I replied , ‘ to say the truth, I am not 
particularly partial to veal d la St — what is it ’ — for I do 
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not find that it altogether agrees with me. I will change 
my plate, however, and try some of the rabbit ’ 

There were several side-dishes on the table, contammg 
what appeared to be the ordinary French rabbit — a very 
delicious morceau, which I can recommend 

‘ Pierre,’ cried the host, ‘ change this gentleman’s plate, 
and give him a side-piece of this rabbit au-chat ’ 

‘ This what ’ ’ said I 
‘ This rabbit au-chat ’ 

‘ Why, thank you — upon second thoughts, no I will 
just help myself to some of the ham ’ 

There is no knowing what one eats, thought 1 to myself, 
at the tables of these people of the province I ■w’lll have 
none of their rabbit au-chat — ^and, for the matter of that, 
none of their cat-au-rabbit either 

‘ And then,’ said a cadaverous-looking personage, near 
the foot of the table, taking up the thread of the conver- 
sation where it had been broken off — ‘ and then, among 
other oddities, we had a patient, once upon a time, who 
very pertinaciously maintamed himself to be a Cordova 
cheese, and went about, with a knife in his hand, solicit- 
ing his friends to try a small slice from the middle of 
his leg ’ 

‘ Ho was a gioat fool, beyond doubt,’ interposed some 
one, ‘ but not to be toinjiared with a certain individual 
whom we all know, with the exception of this strange 
gentleman I mean the man who took himself for a bottle 
of champagne, and always w’ent off w'lth a pop and a fizz, 
in this fasluoii ’ 

Here the speaker, \ery rudely, as I thought, put his 
light thumb in his left cheek, withdrew it with a sound 
resembling the popping of a cork, and then, by a dexterous 
movement of the tongue upon the teeth, created a sharp 
hissmg and fizzing, which lasted for several minutes, in 
imitation of the frothing of champagne This behaviour, 
I saw plainly, was not very pleasing to Monsieur Maillard , 
but that gentleman said not lung, and the conversation was 
resumed by a very lean little man in a big wig 

‘ And then there was an ignoramus , said he, ‘ who 
mistcKik himself for a frog , w hich, by the w^aje, he re- 
sembled in no little degree I w'lsh you could have seen 
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him, sir,’ — ^here the speaker addressed myself — ‘ it would 
have done your heart good to see the natural airs that he 
put on Sir, if that man was not a frog, I can only observe 
that it IS a pity he was not His croak thus — o-o-o-o-gh — 
o-o-o-o-gh I was the finest note in the world — B flat , and 
when he put his elbows upon the table thus — after taking 
a glass or two of wine — and distended his mouth, thus, and 
rolled up his eyes, thus, and winked them with excessive 
rapidity, thus, why then, sir, I take it upon myself to say, 
positively, that you would have been lost in admiration 
of the genius of the man ’ 

‘ I have no doubt of it,’ I said 

‘And then,’ said somebody else, ‘ then there w'as Petit 
Gaillard, who thought himself a pinch of snuff, and was 
truly distressed because he could not take himself between 
his own finger and thumb ’ 

‘ And then there was Jules Desoulieres, who was a very 
smgular genius indeed, and went mad with the idea that 
he was a pumpkin He persecuted the cook to make him 
up into pies — a thing which the cook indignantly refused to 
do For niy part, I am by no means sure that a pumpkin 
pie d la Desoulieres, would not have been very capital 
eating, indeed ' ’ 

‘ You astonish me ' ’ said I , and I looked inquisitively 
at Monsieur Maillard 

‘ Ha I ha ' ha ' ’ said that gentleman—' he ' he ' he ’ — 
hi I hi I hi ^ — ho I ho ’ ho ’ — hu ' hu ’ hii ’ — very good 
indeed ' You must not be astonished, mon ami , our friend 
here is a wit — a drdle — ^you must not understand him to the 
letter ’ 

‘ And then,’ said some other one of the party, ‘ then 
there was Bouffon Le Grand — another extraordinary 
personage in his way He grew deranged through love, and 
fancied himself possessed of two heads One of these he 
maintained to be the head of Cicero , the other he imagined 
a composite one, being Demosthenes’ from the top of the 
forehead to the mouth, and Lord Brougham from the 
mouth to the chin It is not impossible that he was wrong , 
but he would have convinced you of his being in the right , 
for he was a man of great eloquence He had an absolute 
passion for oratory, and could not refram from display 
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For example, he used to leap upon the dinner-table thus, 
and — ^and — ’ 

Here a friend, at the side of the speaker, put a hand 
upon his shoulder, and whispered a few words in his ear ; 
upon which he ceased talking with great suddenness, and 
sank back within his chair 

‘ And then ’, said the friend, who had whispered, ‘ there 
was Boullard. the teetotum I call him the teetotum, 
because, in fact, ho was seized with the droll, but not 
altogether irrational crotchet, that he had been converted 
into a teetotum You would have roared with laughter 
to sec him spin He would turn round upon one heel by 
the hour, in this manner — so — ’ 

Here the friend w'hom he had just interrupted by a 
whisper, pcrfoimcd an exactly similar office for himself 
‘ But then,’ cried an old lady, at the top of her voice, 

‘ your Monsieur Boullard was a madman, and a very silly 
madman at best , for who, allow me to ask you, ever heard 
of a human teetotum ’ The thing is absurd Madame 
Joycuse was a more sensible person, as you know She 
had a crotchet, but it was instinct with common sense, and 
gave pleasure to all who had the honour of her acquaintance 
She found, upon mature deliberation, that, by some 
accident, she had been turned into a chicken-cock , but, 
as such, she behaved with piopriety She flapped her wings 
with prodigious effect — so — so — so— -and, as for her crow', 
it was delicious ' Cock-a-doodle-doo > — cock-a-doodle-doo- 
cock-a-doodle-de-doo-doo-dooo-do-o-o-o-o-o-o- ’ ’ 

‘ Madame Joyeusc, I will thank you to behave yourself ' ’ 
here interrupted our host, very angrily ‘ You can either 
conduct yourself as a lady should do, or you can quit the 
table forthwith — take your choice ’ 

The lady (whom I was much astonished to hear addressed 
as Madame Joyeiise, after the description of Madame 
Joyeuse she had just given) blushed up to the eyebrows, 
and seemed exceedingly abashed at the reproof She hung 
down her head, and said not a syllable in reply But 
another and younger lady resumed the theme It was my 
beautiful girl of the little parlour ’ 

‘ Oh, Madame Joycuse was a fool ' ’ she exclaimed , 
‘ but there was really much sound sense, after all, in the 
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opinion of Eugenie Salsafette She was a very beautiful 
and painfully modest young lady, who thought the ordinary 
mode ol habiliment indecent, and wished to dress herself, 
always, by getting outside, instead of inside of her clothes 
It IS a thing very easily done, after all You have only to 
do so — and then so — so — so — ^and then so — so — so — and 
then — ’ 

‘ Mon dieu ' Mam’selle Salsafette ' ’ here cried a dozen 
voices at once ‘ What are you about ’ — foibear ' — that is 
sufficient ' — ^we see, very plainly, how it is done * — hold I 
hold • ’ and several persons were already leaping from their 
seats to withold Mam’selle Salsafette from putting herself 
upon a pai with the Medicean Venus, when the point was 
very efiPectually and suddenly accomplished by a series of 
loud screams, or yells, from some portion of the main body 
of the chdteau 

My nerves Merc very much affected, indeed, by these 
yells , but the rest of the company I really pitied I nevei 
saw any set of reasonable people so thoroughly frightened 
in my life They all grew as pale as so many corpses, and, 
shrinking within their seats, sat quivering and gibbermg 
with terror, and listonmg for a repetition of the sound. It 
came again — louder and seemingly nearer — and then a third 
time very loud, and then a fourth time with a vigoui 
evidently diminished At this apparent dying away of the 
noise, the spirits of the company were immediately regained, 
and all was life and anecdote as befoie I now ventured to 
inquire the cause of the disturbance 

‘ A mere bagatelle,’ said Monsieur Maillard ‘ We aie 
used to these things, and care really very little about them 
The lunatics, every now and then, get up a howl in concert , 
one starting another, as is sometimes the case with a bevy 
of dogs at night It occasionally happens, hov'ever, that 
the concerto yells are succeeded by a simultaneous effort at 
breaking loose , when, of course, some little danger is to 
be apprehended ’ 

‘ And how many have you in charge ' ’ 

‘ At present, we have not more than ten, altogether ’ 

‘ Principally females, I presume ’ ’ 

‘ Oh, no— every one of them men, and stout fellows, too, 
I can tell you ’ 
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‘ Indeed ! I have always understood that the majority 
of lunatics were of the gentler sex ’ 

‘ It 18 generally so, but not always Some time ago, 
there were about twenty-seven patients here , and, of that 
number, no less than eighteen were women , but, lately, 
matters have changed very much, as you see ’ 

‘ Yes — have changed very much, as you see,’ here in- 
terrupted the gentleman who had broken the shins of 
Mam’selle Laplace 

‘ Yes — have changed very much as you see ’ ’ chimed in 
the whole company at once 

‘ Hold your tongues, every one of you ' ’ said my host, 
in a great rage Whereupon the whole company maintamei I 
a dead silence for nearly a minute As for one lady, she 
obeyed Monsieur Maillaid to the letter, and thrusting out 
her tongue, which was an excessively long one, held it very 
resignedly, with both hands, until the end of the enter- 
tainment 

‘ And this gentlewoman,’ said I, to Monsieur Maillard, 
bending over and addressing him in a whispei — ‘ this good 
lady who has just spoken, and w'ho gives us the cock- 
a-doodle-de-doo — she, I presume, is harmless — quite harm- 
less, eh ’ ’ 

‘ Harmless ' ’ ejaculated he, in unfeigned surprise, 
‘ why — w hy what can you mean ' ’ 

‘ Only slightly touched ’ ' said I, touching my head. 
‘ I take it for granted that she is not particularly — ^not 
dangerously affected, ch '' ’ 

‘ Mon Dieu ' what is it you imagine ’ This lady, my 
particular old friend, Madame Joyeuse, is as absolutely 
sane as myself She has her little eceentncitiis, to be 
sure — but then, you know, all old women — all very old 
women are more or less eccentric ' ’ 

‘ To be sure,’ said I — ‘ to be sure — and then the rest of 
these ladies and gentlemen — ’ ’ 

‘ Are my friends and keepers,’ interrupted Monsieur 
Maillard, drawing himself up with hauteur — ‘ my very good 
friends and assistants ’ 

‘ What ' all of them ’ ’ I asked — ‘ the w'oraen and 
all ? ’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ he said-—* we could not do at all without 
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the women , they are the beat lunatic nurses m the world , 
they have a way of their own, you know , their bright 
eyes have a marvellous effect , — something like the fasema- 
tion of the snake, you know ’ 

‘ To be sure,’ said I — ‘ to be sure ' They behave a little 
odd, eh ’ — they are a little queer, eh ‘“—don’t you thmk 
so ’ ’ 

‘ Odd ' — queer ' — why, do you really think so We are 
not very prudish, to be sure, here in the South — do pretty 
much as we please — enjoy life, and all that sort of thmp, 
you know — ’ 

‘ To be sure,’ said I — ‘ to be sure ’ 

‘ And then, perhaps, this Clos-Vougeot is a little heady, 
you know — a little strong — you understand, eh ’ ’ 

‘ To be sure,’ said I— ‘ to be sure By-the-by, monsieui, 
did I understand you to say that the system you have 
adopted, m place of the celebrated soothing system, was 
one of very rigorous seventy ’ ’ 

‘ By no means Our confinement is necessanly close , 
but the treatment —the medical treatment, I mean — is 
agreeable to the patients than otherwise ’ 

‘ And the new system is one of your own invention ’ 

‘ Not altogether Some portions of it arc referable to 
Professor Tarr, of whom you have, necessarily, heard , and, 
again there are modifications in my plan nhich I am happy 
to acknowledge as belonging of right to the celebrated 
Fether, with whom, if I mistake not, you have the honour 
of an intimate accjuaintance ’ 

‘ I am quite ashamed to confess,’ I replied, ‘ that I have 
never even heard the name of either gentleman before ’ 

‘ Good Heavens ' ’ ejaculated my host, drawmg back his 
chair abruptly, and uplifting his hands ‘ I surely do not 
hear you aright ' You did not intend to say, eh that you 
had never heard either of the learned Doctor Tarr, or of the 
celebrated Professor Fether ’ ’ 

‘ I am forced to acknowledge my ignorance,’ I replied , 
‘ but the truth should be held inviolate above all things 
Nevertheless, I feel humbled to the dust, not to be ac- 
quainted with the works of these, no doubt, extraordmary 
men I will seek out their writmgs forthwith, and peruse 
them with deliberate care Monsieur Maillard, you have 
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really — I must confess it — you have really — made me 
ashamed of myself * ’ 

And this was the fact 

‘ Say no more, my good young friend,’ he said kmdly, 
pressing my hand — ‘ join me now in a glass of Sauteme ’ 
We drank The company followed our example, without 
stmt They chatted^ — they jested — they laughed — they 
perpetrated a thousand absurdities — the fiddles shrieked — 
the drum row-de-dowed — the trombones bellowed like so 
many brazen bulls of Phalans — and the whole scene 
growing gradually worse and worse, as the wines gained 
the ascendancy, became at length a sort of Pandemonium 
%n petto In the meantime, Monsieur Maillard and myself, 
with some bottles of Sauterne and Vougeot betw'een us, 
continued our conversation at the top of the voice A word 
spoken m an ordinary key stood no more chance of being 
heard than the voice of a fish from the bottom of Niagara 
Falls 

‘ And sir,’ .said I, screaming in his eai, ‘ you mentioned 
something before dinner, about the danger incurred in the 
old system of soothing How is that ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, ' there was, occasionally, very great 
danger, indeed Theie is no accoimting for the caprices of 
madmen , and, in my opinion, as well as m that of Doctor 
Tarr and Professoi Fether, it is never safe to permit them 
to run at largi' unattended A lunatic may be “soothed ’’, 
as it lb called, for a time, but, m the end, he is very apt to 
become obstreperous His cunning, too, is proverbial, and 
great If he has a project in view, he conceals his design 
with a marvellous wisdom , and the de.xterity with which 
he counterfeits .sanity, presents, to the metaphysician, one. 
of the most singular problems in the study of mind When 
a madman appears thorofughly sane, indeed, it is high time 
to put him in a strait jacket ’ 

‘ But the danger, my dear sir, of which you were speaking 
— m your own experience — during your control of this 
house — have you had practical reason to think liberty 
hazardous, in the case of a lunatic ’ ’ 

‘ Here ’ — in my own experience — ^why, I may say, yes. 
For example — ^no very long while ago, a smgular circum- 
stance occurred in this very house The “ soothing system ”, 
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you luiow, was then m operation, and the patients were at 
large They behaved remarkably well — especially so — any 
one of sense might have known that some devilish scheme 
was brewing from that particular fact, that the fellows 
behaved so remarkably well And, sure enough, one fine 
mommg the keepers found themselves pinioned hand and 
foot, and thrown into the cells, where they were attended, 
as if they were the lunatics, by the lunatics themselves, who 
had usurped the offices of the keepers ’ 

‘ You don’t tell mo so ' I nev(“r hoard of anything so 
absurd in my life ' 

‘ Fact — ^it all came to pass by means of a stupid fellow — a 
lunatic — who, by some means, had taken it into his head 
that he had invented a better system of government than 
any ever heard of befoie — of lunatic government, I mean 
He wished to giv'e his invention a tnal, I suppose — and so 
he persuaded the rest of the patients to jom him in a con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the reigning powers ’ 

‘ And he really succeeded ’ ’ 

‘ No doubt of it The keepers and kept were soon made 
to exchange jilaces Not that exactly either — for the 
madmen had been free, but the keojiers wore shut up in 
cells forthwith, and treated, I am sorry to say, in a verv 
cavalier manner ’ 

‘ But I presume a counter-revolution was soon effected 
This condition of things could not have long existed The 
country people m the neighbourhood — visitors commg to 
see the establishment — w'ould have given the alaim ’ 

‘ There you are out The head rebel was too cunning for 
that He admitted no visitois at all — with the exception, 
one day, of a very stupid-lookmg young gentleman of 
whom he had no reason to be afraid He let him m to see 
the place — ^just by way of variety — to have a little fun with 
him As soon as he had gammoned him sufficiently, he let 
him out, and sent him about his business ’ 

‘ And how long, then, did the madmen reign ? ’ 

‘ Oh, a very long time indeed — a month ccrtamly — how 
much longer I can’t precisely say In the mean time, the 
lunatics had a jolly season of it — that you may swear 
They doffed their own shabby clothes, and made free vnth 
the familj' wardrobe and jewels. The cellars of the chdteau 
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were well stocked with wine , and these madmen are just 
the devils that know how to dnnk it They lived well, I 
can tell you ’ 

‘ And the treatment — what was the particular species of 
treatment which the leader of the rebels put mto opera- 
tion ’ ’ 

‘ Why, as for that, a madman is not necessanly a fool, as 
1 have already observed , and it is my honest opinion that 
his treatment was a much better treatment than that which 
it superseded It was a very capital system indeed — simple 
— ^neat — no trouble at all — in fact it was delicious — it 
was — ' 

Heie my liost's observations were cut short by anothei 
senes of yells, of the same character as those which had 
previously disconcerted us This time, howevei, thev 
seemed to proceed fiom persons rapidly approaching 

‘ Gracious Heavens < ’ I ejaculated — ‘ the lunatics have 
most undoubtcdlv broken loose ’ 

' I very much fear it is so ’ replied Monsieur Maillard, 
now becoming excessively pale He had scarcely finished 
the sentence, liefoie loud shouts and imprecations w'ere 
heard beneath the windows , and, immediatelv afterward 
it became evident that some poisons outside were en- 
deavounng to gain entrance into the room The door was 
beaten with wdiat appealed to be a sledge-hammer, and the 
shutters weie wienched and shaken with prodigious 
violence 

A scene of the most terrible confu.sion ensued Monsieui 
IMaillard. to m\ excessive astonishment, threw himself 
under the sideboard I had (>xpected more resolution at his 
hands The membeis of the oichestia, who, for the last 
fifteen minutes, had been aeeniinglv too much intoxicated 
to do duty, now' spiang all at once to their feet and to their 
instruments, and, scrdiubling upon their table, broke out, 
with one accoid, mto ‘Yankee Doodle’, which thev per- 
formed, if not exactly in tune, at least with an energy 
superhuman, during the w'hole of the iiproai 

Meantime, upon the mam dining-tablo, among the bottles 
and glasses, leaped the gentleman, who, with such difficulty, 
had been restrained from leapmg there before. As soon as 
he fairly settled himself, he commenced an oration, which, 

VOl I o 
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no doubt, was a very capital one, if it could only have been 
hoard At the same moment, the man with the teetotum 
predilections set himself to spmning around the apartment, 
with immense energy, and with arms outstretched at right 
angles with his body , so that he had all the air of a tee- 
totum in fact, and knocked everybody down that happened 
to get in his way And now, too, hearing an incredible 
popping and fizzing of champagne, I discovered at length, 
that it proceeded from the peison who performed the bottle 
of that delicate drink during dinner. And then, again, the 
frog-man croaked awav as if the salvation of his soul 
depended upon every note that he uttered And, in the 
midst of all this, the continuous braying of a donkey arosi* 
over all As for my old fnend, Madame Joyeuse, I reall}’ 
could have wept for the poor lady, she appeared so terribly 
perplexed All she did, howevei, was to stand up in a 
corner, by the fire-place and sing out mcessantly, at the 
top of her voice, ‘ Cock-a-doodle-de-dooooooh ! ’ 

And now came the climax — the catastrophe of the drama 
As no resistance, beyond whooping and yelling and cock-a- 
doodle-mg, was offered to the encroachments of the party 
without, the ten windows w-ere very speedily, and almost 
simultaneously, broken m But Tshall neyer forget the 
emotions of wonder and horror with which I gazed, when, 
leaping through these windows, and down among us peh- 
mele, fighting, stamping, scratching, and howling, there 
rushed a perfect arm\' of iihat I took to be Chimpanzees, 
Ourang-Outangs, or big black baboons of the Cape of Good 
Hope 

I received a terrible beating — after which I rolled under 
a sofa and laj' still After lying there some fifteen minutes, 
however, during which time I listened with all my ears to 
what was going on in the room, I came to some satisfactori”^ 
dinouemeni of this tragedy Monsieur Maillard , it appeared, 
in giving me the account of the lunatic who had excited 
his fellows to reVielhon, had been merely relatmg his own 
exploits This gentleman had, indeed, some two or three 
years before, been the supenntendent of the establishment , 
but grew crazy himself, and so became a patient This 
fact was unknown to the travelling companion who intro- 
duced me The keepers, ten in number, having been 
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suddenly overpowered, were fiist well tarred, then caiefully 
feathered, and then shut up m underground cells They 
had been so imprisoned for more than a month, during 
which period Monsieur Maillard had generously allowed 
them not only the tar and feathers (whir'h constituted his 
‘ system ’), but some bread and abundance of water The 
latter wa.-> pumped on them daily At length, one escaping 
through a sewer, gave freedom to all the test 

The ‘ soothing system ’, with important modifications has 
been resumed at the chdteau , vet I cannot help agreeing 
with Monsieur Maillard, that his own ‘ treatment ’ was a 
very capital one of its kind As he ju.stlv observed, it nas 
‘simple— neat — and gave no troubk- at all- -not the least 
I have only to add that, although I have searched eveiv 
library m Euro^ie for the woiks of Doctor Tarr and Pro- 
fessor Fefhpr, I have*, up to the present dai , iittorlv failed 
in my endeai'ours at procuring an edition 
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I AM now growing m yearn, and — since 1 iindei stand that 
Shakespeaie and Mr Emmons are deceased — it is not 
impossible that I may even die It ha.s occ urred to me, there- 
fore, that I may as well letire from the field of Letters anvl 
repose upon my laurels But 1 am ambitious of s’lgnalizing 
my abdication of the liteiar^ sceptre bv some important 
bequest to posteritv , and, perhaps, I cannot do a bcttei 
thing than just pen for it an account of niv earliei careei 
My name, indeed, has been so long and so constantly befoie 
the public eye, that I am not only willing to admit the 
naturalness of the mteiest which it has everywhere excited, 
but ready to satisfy the extreme eunositv which it has 
inspired In fact, it is no more than the duty of him who 
achieves greatness to leave behind him, in lus ascent, such 
landmarks as may guide others to be great I propose, 
therefore, in the present paper (which I had some idea of 
calling ‘ Memoranda to serve for the Literary History of 
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America ’) to give a detail of those important, yet feeble 
and tottenng ^t steps, by which, at length, I attained the 
high road to the pinnacle of human renown 

Of one’s very remote ancestors it is superfluous to say 
much My father, Thomas Bob, Esq , stood for many years 
at the summit of his profession, which was that of a mei- 
chant-barber, in the city of Smug His warehouse ■was the 
resort of all the jinncipal people of the place, and especially 
of the editorial corps — a body vhieh inspires all about it 
with profound veneration and awe For my own part, 1 
legarded them as gods, and drank in with andity the nth 
wut and wusdom ivhich continuously flow'ed from their august 
mouths during the process of what is styled ‘ lather ’ My 
first moment of positive inspiration must be dated from 
that ever-raemorable epoch, when the bnlhant conductoi 
of the ‘ Gad-Flv ’, in the intervals of the important process 
]uat mentioned, recited aloud, before a conclave of oui 
apprentices, an inimitable poem in honour of the ‘ Onh 
Genuine Oil-of-Bob ’ (so called from its talented inventoi 
my father) and for •which effusion the editor of the ‘ Fl\ 
was remunerated with a regal liberality, bv the firm of 
Thomas Bob and Company, merchant- barbers 

The genius of the stanzas to the ‘ Oil-of-Bob hist 
breathed into me, I say, the divine afflatus I resolved at 
once to become a great man and to commence bv becoming 
a great poet That very evemng I fell upon niv knees at the 
feet of my' father 

‘ Father,’ I said, ‘ pardon me ' — but I ha\e a soul above 
lather It is mv firm intention to cut the shop I ■would 
be an editor — I ivould be a poet — I would jien stanzas to 
the ‘‘ Oil-of-Bol) " Pardon me and aid me to be great • ’ 

‘ My dear Thmgum,’ replied my father (I had been 
chnsfeened Thmgum after a wealthy relative so sumamed), 
‘ Mylldear Thmgum,’ he said, raising me from my knees b\ 
the ears — ‘ Thmgum, my boy, you're a trump, and take 
after your father in having a soul You have an immense 
head, too, and it must hold a gn^at many brains This 
T have long seen, and therefore had thoughts of making you 
a lawyer The business, however, has grown ungenteel, and 
that of a politician don’t pay Upon the whole you judge 
■wisely ,• — the trade of editor is best — and if you can be 
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a poet at the same time, — as most of the editors are, by- 
the-by, — ^why you will lull two birds with one stone To 
encourage you in the begiimmg of thmgs, I will allow you 
a garret , pen, ink, and paper ; a rhyming dictionary 
and a copy of the “ Gad-Fly ” I suppose you would 
scarcely demand any more ’ 

‘ I would be an ungrateful villam if I did,’ 1 replied with 
enthusiasm ‘ Your generosity is boundless I vnll repay 
it by making you the father of a genius ’ 

Thus ended my conference with the best of men, and 
inimechatcly upon its termination, I betook myself with 
zeal to my poetical labours , as upon these, chiefly, I 
founded my hopes of ultimate elevation to the editorial 
c hair 

In my first attempts at composition I found the stanzas 
to ‘The Oil-of-Bob ’ rather a diawback than otheiwise 
Their splendour more dazzled than enlightened me The 
contemplation of their oxcellcnee tended, naturally, to 
discourage me by comparison with my own abortions , so 
that for a long time I laboured in vain At length there 
came into my head one of those exquisitely oiiginal ideas 
which now and then will |X)rnieato the bram of a man of 
genius It was this —or, rather, thus was it earned into 
execution Prom the rubbish of an old book -stall, in a ver'v 
1 emote comer of the town, I got together seveial antique 
and altogethei unknown or forgotten volumes The 
boolisellci sold tliem to me foi a song Fiom one of these, 
which purpoitod to be a translation of one Dante s 
‘ Intel no I copied with lemarkablo neatness a long passag'' 
about a man named Ugolino, who had a paicel of brats 
Fium anothei wdiich coiitamed a good many old plaj’s b\ 
some peisoii whose name I forget, I extiacted in the same 
tuannei, and witli the same care, a great numbei of hues 
about ‘angels’ and ministeis sa\ing giaco’, and ‘goblins 
damned’, and moio besides of that soit Fioiii a tluid, 
which W'as the coin])ositioix of some blind man or othei , 
cither a Greek or a Choctaw — cannot be at the pains of 
lomembenng every tiifle exactly — I took about fifty verses 
beginning with ‘ Achilles’ wrath and ‘ grease ’, and some- 
thing else Fi'om a fourth, which I recollect was also the 
work of a blind man, I selected a page or two all about 
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‘ hail ’ and ‘ holy light ’ , and although a blind man has no 
business to write about light, still the verses were sufficientlj' 
good m their way 

Having made fair copies of these poems 1 signed every 
one of them ‘ Oppodeldoe ’ (a fine sonorous name), and, 
doing each up nicely in a sepaiate envelope, I despatched 
one to each of the four pnncipal Magazines, with a request 
for speedy insertion and prompt pay The result of this 
well-conceived plan, however (the suctess of which would 
have saved me much tioublc m aftei life), served to convince 
me that some editois aie not to be bamboozled, and gave 
the coup-de-grdce (as they sa\ in Fiance) to my nascent 
hopes (as the} sa\ in the city of the tianscendcntals) 

The fact is, th.it eac li and even one of the Magazines in 
question gave JMi ‘ Oppodeldoe ’ a complete using-up, in 
the ‘ Monthly Notices to ('orresj)ondents ’ The ‘ Hum- 
Druni ’ gave him a dressing after this fashion 

‘ “ Oppodeldoe (wluKver he i«) has sent us a long tirade conceimiig 
a bedlamite nhoni he styles “ Ugolino ”, who had a gieat many children 
that should have lieeii all shipped and sent to bed without their suppers 
The whole affair is excoedmglj tame — not to say flat ” Oppodeldoe ” 
(whoever he is) is entirely devoid of imagination — and imagination, 
111 our humble opinion, is hot only the soul of I'OESV, but also its very 
heart ‘‘ Oppodeldoe ' (whoever he is) has the audacity to demand 
of us, for hi8 twattle, a “ speedj insertion and prompt pay ” We neither 
insert nor puichase any stuff of the sort There can be no doubt, howev er, 
that he would meet with a ready sale foi nil the balderdash he can 
seribble, at the office of either the “ Rowdj-Uow ”, the “Lollipop”, 
or the “ Gooseflunimfoodle ” ’ 

All this, it must be acknowledged, was verv severe ujioii 
Oppodeldoe ’• — but the unkindent cut was puttmg the 
w Old Poesy in small i aps In those fiv^e pre-emment lettem 
what a World of bitterness is there ni't involved ' 

But ‘ Oppodeldoe ’ was jmnishcd with equal seventy in 
the ‘ Rowdy -Dow which spoke thus 

‘ We have received a most singular and insolent communication from 
,i person (whoever he is) signing himself ‘ Oppodeldoe ” — thus desecrat 
mg the greatness of the illustrious ftoman Kmperor so named Acconi- 
paiiymg the letter of “ Oppodeldoe ” (whoever ho is) we find sundry 
lines of most disgusting and unmeaning rant about “ angels and ministers 
of grace ” — rant such as no madman short of a Nat Lee, or an “ Oppo- 
cleldoc ”, could possibly perpetrate And for this trash of trash, we are 
modestly requested to "pay promptly”. No, sir — no 1 Wo pay for 
nothing of that sort Apply to the “ Hum Drum ”, the " LoUipop ”, 
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or the “ Goosetherutnioodle These pertodtcals will [undoubtedly 
accept any hteraiy offal you may send them — and as undoubtedly 
promise to pay for it.’ 

This was bitter mdeed upon poor ‘ Oppodeldoc but, 
in this instance, the weight of the satire falls upon the 
‘ Humdrum ’, the ‘ Lollipop and the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle ’, 
who are pungontly styled ‘periodicals’ — m italics, too — a 
thmg that must have cut them to the hcait 

Scarcely less savage was the ‘ Lollipop which thus 
discoursed 

‘ Some individual, who rejoices iii the appellation “ Oppodeldoc ” 
(to what low uses are the names of the illustrious dead too often applied '), 
has enclosed us some fifty or sixty verses commencing after this fashion 
Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful sprmg 
Of woes unnumbered, &c , &c , &c , &o 

“ Oppodeldoc " (whoever he is) is respectfully informed that there 
is not a printer’s devnl m our office who is not m the daily habit of com- 
posmg better lines Those of “ Oppodeldoc ” will not scan “ Oppo- 
deldoc ” should learn to count But why he should have conceived the 
idea that we (of all othois, wet) would disgrace our pages with his 
ineffable nonsense, is utterly beyond comprehension Why, the absurd 
twattle IS scarcely good enough for the “ Hum-Drum ”, the “ Rowdy- 
Dow ”, the “ Goosetherumfoodle ’ — things that are m the practice of 
pubhshing “ Mother Goose’s Melodies ” as origmal Ivncs And ” Oppo 
deldoc ” (whoever he is) has even the nssuianoe to demand poy for this 
drivel Does “ Oppodeldoc ” (whoever he is) know— is he aware that 
w e could not be paid to insert it ’ ’ 

As I perused this I felt m3 self gi owing gradually sniallei 
and smallci, and when I came to the point at which the 
editor sneered at the poem as ' oe/ses ’, theio was little more 
than an ounce of me loft As for Oppodeldoc I began to 
expenence compassion for the poor fellow But the ‘ Goosc- 
theiumfoodle ’ showed, if possible, less mercy than the 
‘ Lollipop ’ It was the ‘ Goosetherumtoodle ’ that said 

‘A wretched poctastci, who signs himself “Oppodeldoc”, is silly 
enough to fancy that ice will print and pay for a medley of incoherent 
and ungrammatical bombast which ho has transmitted to us, and which 
commences with the following most intelligible line 

Hail, Holy Light ! Offspring of Heaven, first bom. 

‘We say, “most intelligible" Oppodeldoc” (whoever he is) will 
be kin d enough to tell us, perhaps, how ‘ hail ’ can be ‘ holy light ’. We 
always regarded it as frozen ram Will ho inform us, also, how frozen 
ram can be, at one and the same time, both “ holy hght ” (whatever 
that is) and an “ offspring ” ? — which latter term (if we understand 
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anything about Enghsh) is only employed, with propriety, m reference 
to small babies of ao^out six weeks old But it is preposterous to descant 
upon such absurdity — although “ Oppodeldoo ” (whoever he is) has 
the unparalleled effrontery to suppose that we will not only “ insert ” 
his Ignorant ranngs, but (absolutely) pat/ for them ' 

‘ Now this IS fine — it is rich ' — and we have half a mind to punish 
this young scnbbler for his egotism, by really pubhshiiig his effusion, 
verbcUtm el literatim, os he has wntten it We could inflict no punish- 
ment so severe, and we would inflict it, but for the boredom which we 
should cause our readers in so doing 

‘ Let “ Oppodeldoc ” (whoeier ho is) send any future compoeition of 
like character to the “ Hum-Drum ”, the “ Lollipop ”, or the “ Rowdy- 
Dow ” They will “ insert” it They “ insert” every month just such 
stuff Send it to them WE are not to be uisiilted with impunity ’ 

This made an end of me , and as for the ‘ Hum-Drum , 
the ' Rowdy-Dow and the ‘ Lollipop I never coultl 
comprehend how they survived it The puttmg them m the 
smallest possible minion (that was the rub — thereby in- 
smuatmg their lowness — their baseness), uhile WE stood 
looking down upon them m gigantic capitals ! — oh it it as 
too bitter' — it nas wormwood — it %\as gall Had 1 been 
either of these periodicals I would have spared no pains 
to have the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle ’ prosecuted It might 
have been done under the Act for the ‘ Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ’ As for ‘ Opjiodeldoc ’ (whoever he 
was), I had by this time lost all patience with the fellow, 
and svmpathizod with him no longer He was a fool, 
beyond doubt (whoever he was), and got not a kick nioie 
than he deserved 

The result of my expenment with the old books, con- 
\mced me, m the first jilace, that ‘ honost> is the best 
policy and, in the second, that if I could not wide bettci 
than Mr Dante, and the two blind men, and the rest of the 
old set, it would, at least, be a difficult matter to wiitc 
worse I took heart, therefore, and determined to prosecute 
the ‘ entirely original ’ (as they say on the covers of the 
magazines) at whatever cost of study and jiains I again 
placed before my eyes, as a model, the brilliant stanzas on 
‘ The Oil-of-Bob ’ by the editor of the ‘ Gad-Fly’ and 
resolved to construct an Ode on the same sublime theme, in 
rivalry of what had already been done 

With my first verse I had no material difficulty It ran 
thus 


To pen an OtU. upon the ‘ Oil-of-Bob 
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Having carefully looked out, however, all the legitimate 
rhymes to ‘ Bob ’, I found it impossible to proceed. In this 
dilemma I had recourse to paternal aid , and, after some 
hours of matuie thought, my father and myself thus 
consti acted the poem 

To p^n an Ode upon the * OiUof-Boh ’ 
la all aorta of a job 

(Signed) Snob 

To be sure, this composition was of no very great length 
— but T ‘ have yet to loam as they say in the Edinburgh 
Review, that the mere extent of a literary work has any- 
thing to do i\ith its merit As for the Quarterly eant about 
‘ sustained effort it is impossible to see the sense of it 
Upon the whole, therefore, I was satisfied with the success 
of my maiden attempt, and now the only question regarded 
the disposal I should make of it Mv father suggested that 
I should send it to tho ‘ Gad-Fl}- — but there were two 
reasons which operated to prevent mo from so doing 
I dreaded the jealousj' of the editor — and I had ascertained 
that ho did not pay for original contnbutions T therefore, 
after duo di'lilxTation consigned the article to the more 
dignified pages of tlu' ‘ Lollqiop and awaited the event in 
anxiety, but with lesignation 

In tho very next published number I had the proud 
satisfaction of seeing mv poem printed at length, as 
the leading aiticle, with the following significant w'ords, 
piefixed in italics and between brackets 

flKc call the attention of our readers to the subjoined admirable stanza', 
on ‘ The Oil of Bob ' We need sai/ nothing of their sublimity, or of then 
pathos — it IS impossible to peruse them irithovt tears Those who have 
been nauseated v ilJi a .sad dose on the same august topic from the goose quill 
of the editor of the * Uad Fly vnll do well to compare the two ronipostiions 

PS ]\ c are consumed with anxiety to probe the mystery which envelops 
the Chidcnt pseudonym ‘ Snob’ May lie hope, for a personal tnleniew *■] 

All this w^as searcely more than justice, but it was, I 
c onfesR, latlu'r more than I had expected — I acknowledged 
this, be it observed, to tho everlasting disgrace of my 
eoiintrv and of mankind I tost no time, however, in callmg 
upon the editor of the ‘ Lollipop ’, and had the good fortune 
to find this gentleman at home Ho saluted me with an air 
of profound lespeet, slightly blended with a fatherly and 

Q3 
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patronizing admiration, wrought in him, no doubt, by my 
appearance of extreme youth and inexperience Begging 
me to be seated, he entered at once upon the subject of my 
poem , — but modesty will ever forbid me to repeat the 
thousand compliments which ho lavished upon me The 
eulogies of Mr Crab (such was the editor’s name) were, 
however, by no moans fulsomely indiscninmate He 
analyzed my composition with much freedom and great 
ability — ^not hesitatmg to point out a few trivial defects — 
d circumstance which elevated him highljr jn my esteem 
The ‘ Gad-Fly ’ was, of course, brought upon the tapis, and 
I hope never to be subjected to a criticism so searching, oi 
to rebukes so withering, as weie bestowed by Mr Crab 
upon that unhappy effusion I had been accustomed to 
regard the editor of the ‘ Gad-Fly ’ as something super- 
human , but Mr Crab soon disabused me of that idea He 
set the literary as well as the personal character of the Fly 
(so Mr C satirically designated the rival editor) in its true 
light He, the Fly, w as very little better than he should be 
He had wntten infamous thmgs He was a penny-a-lmer, 
and a buffoon Ho W'as a villain He had composed a 
tragedy which set the whole country in a guffaw, and 
a farce which deluged the universe in tears Besides all 
this, he had the impudence to pen what he meant foi 
a lampoon upon himself (Mr Crab) and the temerity to 
style him ‘ an ass ’ Should I at any time wash to express 
ray opinion of Mr Fry, the pages of the ‘ Lollipop ’, Mr. 
Crab assured me, were at my unlimited disposal In the 
meantime, as it was very certain that I W'ould be attacked 
in the Fly for my attempt at composing a nval poem on 
the ‘ Oil-of-Bob ’, he (Mr Crab) would take it upon himself 
to attend, pointedly, to my private and personal interests 
If I were not made a man of at once it should not be the 
fault of himself (Mr Crab) 

Mr Crab having now paused in his discourse (the latter 
portion of which I found it impossible to comprehend) 
I ventured to suggest something about the remuneration 
which I had been taught to expect for my poem, by an 
announcement on the cover of the ' Lollipop ’, declarmg 
that It (the ‘ Lollipop ') ‘ insisted upon being permitted 
to pay exorbitant prices for all accepted contributions , — 
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frequently exptending more money for a single brief poem 
than the whole annual cost of the “ Hum-Drum ”, the 
“ Rowdy-Dow”, and the “Goosetherumfoodle” combmed ’ 

As I mentioned the word ‘ remuneration ilr Crab first 
opened his eyes, and then his mouth, to quite a remarkable 
extent , causing his personal appearance to resemble that 
of a highly-agitated elderly duck in the act of quackmg ,• — 
and m this condition he remained (ever and anon pressing 
his hands tightly to his forehead, as if in a state of desperate 
bewilderment) until I had neail^ made an end of what 
1 had to say 

Upon my conclusion, ho sank back into his seat, as il 
much overcome, letting his arms fall lifelessly by his side, 
but keeping his mouth still rigorously open, after the fashion 
of the duck While I lemained in speechless astomshment 
at behaviour so alarmmg, he suddenly leaped to his feet 
and made a iiish at tlie bell-rope , but just as ho reached 
this, he appeared to have altered his intention, whatever it 
was, for he dived under a table and immediatclv re-appeared 
ivith a cudgel This he was m the act of uphftmg (foi 
what purpose I am at a loss to imagine), when, all at once, 
there came a benign smile ovci his fcatuies, and he sank 
placidly back in hia chan 

‘ Mr Bob,’ ho said (foi I had sent up m\ card before 
ascending myself), Mr Bob, vfui aie a young man, 1 
presume — very ? ’ 

I assented, adding that I had not ict concluded m\ 
third lustrum 

Ah ' ’ he replied, very good ' I see how it is — say no 
moic ' Touching this matter of compensation, vhat you 
observe is very j ust in fact it is excessively so But ah — 
ah — ihe first contribution — the_^rst, I say — it is nevei the 
Magazine custom to pay for — \ou comprehend, eh The 
tiuth IS, ive are usually the recipients m such case 
[Mr Ciab smiled blandly as ho emphasized the wonl 
' recipients ’ ] ‘ For the most part, we aie paid for the 

insertion of a maiden attempt — especially in verso In the 
second place, Mr Bob, the Magazme rule is never to disburse 
what we term in France the argent comptant — ^I have no 
doubt you understand In a quarter oi two after publication 
of the article — or m a year or two — we make no objection 
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to giving our note at nine months — provided always that 
we can so arrange our affaira as to be quite certain of 
a “ burst up ” in six I really do hope, Mr Bob, that you 
will look upon this explanation as satisfactory ’ Here Mr 
tVab concluded, and the tears stood in his eyes 

Giieved to the soul at having been, however innocently, 
the cause of pam to so eminent and so sensitive a man, 
I hastened to apologize, and to reassure him, bv expressing 
my perfect coincidence with his views, as well as my entire 
appreciation of the delicacy of his position Having done 
ail this in a neat speech, I took leave 

One fine morning, very shortly afterwards, ‘ I awoke and 
found myself famous ’ The extent of my renovTi vill be 
best estimated by reference to the editonal opinions of th(' 
day These opinions, it will be seen, were embodied in 
ciitical notices of the number of the Lollipop ’ containing 
my poem, and are perfectly satisfactory, conclusiye. and 
clear with the exception, perhaps, of the hieroglyphical 
marks. ‘ Sep 15 — 1 t ’ appended to each of the critiques 
The ‘ Owl ’, a journal of profound sagacity, and well 
known for the deliberate gravity of its literary decisions — 
the ‘ Owl ’, I sav, spoke as follows 
‘ ■' Thf LoiiUrop ' ” The Ootober number of this delicious Maganne 
surpasses its predecessors, and sets eompetition at defiance ]n the 
iKMiity of its typography and paper — m the number and excellence 
of its steel plates — as well as in tbc literary merit of its contributions 
—the “Lollipop” compares with its slow paced rivals as Hvpenon 
with a Satyr The “Hum-Drum”, the “ Rowdy-Dow ”, and tlu 
‘ ( Jonsetheriimfoodle ”, exetl, it is true, in braggadocio, but, in nil 
other points, give us the “ Lollipop " ' How this celebrated journal 
fan sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is more than we can 
understand To be sure, it has a circulation of 100,000, and its sub 
senption-list has increased one-fourth during the last month , hut, on 
the other hand, the sums it disburses constantly for contributions are 
inconceivable It is reported that Mr tllyass received no less than 
thirtj-seven and a half cents for his inimitable paper on “ Pigs " With 
Mr t'BAB, OB editor, and with such names upon the list of eontrihiitors 
ns Sjsob and Slyass, there can be no such word ns “ fail ” for the “ Lolli- 
pop ” Go and subscribe Sep 16 — 1 t ’ 

I must say that I was gratified with this high-toned 
notice from a paper so respectable as the ‘ Owl ’ The 
jilacmg my name — that is to say, my nom de guerre — .in 
jinonty of station to that of the great Slyass, was a compli- 
ment as happy as I felt it to be deserved 
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My attention was next arrested by these paiagraphs 
in the ‘ Toad ’ — a print highly distinguished foi its up- 
rightness, and independence — for its entire freedom 
fiom sycophancy and subservience to the givers of 
dinners 

‘ The “ Lollipop ” for October la out in advance of all its contem- 
poraries, and minutely surpasses them, of course, m the splendour of 
its embellishments, as well as in the richness of its literary contents 
The “ Hum-Drum ”, the “ Rowdy-Dew ”, and the “ Goosetherumfoodle ’ 
excel, we admit, m braggadocio, but, m all other pomts, give us the 
” Lollipop”. How this celebrated Magazine can sustam its evidently 
tremendous expenses, is more than we can understand To be sure, 
it has a circulation of 200,000, and its subscription list has increased 
one-third dunng the last fortnight, but on the other hand, the sums 
it disburses, monthly, for contributions, are fearfully great We learn 
that Mr Mumblethumh received no less than hfty cents for his late 
'■ Monody m a Mud Puddle ” 

‘ Among the original contrilmtors to the present number we notice 
(besides the emment editoi, Mr. Cbah) such men as Snob, blyass, and 
Mumblethumbi Apart from the editorial matter, the most valuable 
paper, nevertheless, is, ve tluiik, a poetical gem by ” Snob ”, on the “ Oil- 
of-Bob ” — but our readers must not suppose from tlie title of this mcora 
IHirable bijou, that it boars arij similitude to some balderdash on the sunu 
subjet t by a cei tarn contemptible individual whoso name is unmentioii 
able to ears pohte The present poem “ On the Oil-of-Bob ”, has excited 
universal anxiety and curiosity m respect to the owner of the evident 
pseudonjm, “Snob” — a curiosity which, happily, wo have it in our 
power to satisfj ‘ Snob ” is the nom de plume ot All Tluiigum Bub, 
of this city, — -a relative of the great Mr Thingum (after whom he is 
named), and othiiwise connected with the most illustrious families ot 
the State Hls father, Thomas Bob, Esq , is an opulent merchant in 
Smug Sep 16 — 1 < ’ 

This generous appiobatioii touched me to the heart — tlie 
more enpecially as it emanated from a source so avow edit — 
so proverbially pure as the 'Toad ’ The tvoid balder - 
dash ’, as apphed to the Oil-of-Bob ’ ot the Fly, I con 
sidoied singulaily pungent and appropriate The words 
‘ gem ’ and ‘ byou however, used m reference to m\ 
composition, sti-uck mo as being, in some degree, feeble 
They seemed to mo to be dcfacicnt in force They were 
not sufficiently prationcis (as w^e have it m Fiance). 

I had hardly finished reading the ‘ Toad when a friend 
placed in my hands a copy of the ‘ Mole ’, a daily, enjoying 
high reputation for the keenness of its perception about 
matters in general, and for the open, honest, abovc-giourrd 
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style of its editorials The ‘ Mole ’ spoke of the ‘ Lollipop ’ 
as follows 

‘ We have just received the “ Lollipop ” for October, and mwl say 
that never before hare we perused any single number of any periodical 
which afforded us a felieity so supreme We speak advisedly. The 
‘ Hum-Drum”, the “ Rowdj'-Dow ”, and the Goosetherumfoodle ’ ’ 
must look well to their laurels These prints, no doubt, surpass every- 
thmg in loudnC'M of pretension, but, in all other points, give us the 
“ Lolbpop ” ' How this, cekbi.ited Magazine can sustam its evidently 
(lemendous expenses, is more than we can comprehend To be sure, 
it has a circulation of 300,000 , and its subscription-list has mcreased 
one-half withm the last week, but then the sum it disburses, monthly, 
for contributions, is asloundinclv enormous We hove it upon good 
authority, that Mr Fatquack leiened no less than sixty two cents 
and a half for his late Domestic Houvelette, the “ Dish-Clout ” 

‘ The contributors to the number before us are hD Ceae (the eminent 
editor), SxoB, Mumblethumb, Fatquack, and others , but, aftew the 
immitable compositions of the editor lumself, wo prefer a diamond-likc 
effusion from the pen of a using poet who wntes over the signature 
‘Snob” — a mom ilc yueire which we predict will one day extinguish 
the radiance of ' Boz ’ ‘ .Snob ”, we learn, is a Mr Thing um Bob, Esq , 
sole heir of a wealthj merchant of this city, Thomas Bob, Esq , and 
a near relatn e of the distinguished Mr Thingum The title of Mr B 's 
admirable poem is the ” Oil of- Bob ” — a somewhat unfortunate name, 
by the by, as some contemptible vagabond connected with the penny 
jiress has already disgusted the town with a great deal of drivel upon 
the same topic There will be no danger, however, of confounding the 
compositions Sep 15 — 1 t ' 

The generous, aiipiobation of no tltai-wgliled a journal 
as the ‘ Mole ’ penetrated my soul tt ith delight The onl \ 
objection which occurred to mo was, that the tciras ‘ con- 
fomptible vagabond ’ might have been better ■written 
‘odious and contemptible, wrtlch, villain, and vagabond ’ 
This -would have sounded moie gracefully, I think 
Diamond-hke also, was scarcely, it will be admitted, 
of sufficient intensity to express what the ‘ Mole ’ evidentlj 
thought of the brilliancy of the ‘ Oil-of-Bob ’ 

On the same afternoon in which 1 saw these notices in 
the ‘ Owl the ‘ Toad ’, and the ‘ Mole ’ I happened to meet 
With a copy of the ‘ Daddy’- Long- Legs a penodical 
piovoibial for the extreme extent of its understanding 
And it was the ‘ Daddy-Long-Legs ’ which spoke thus 

‘The “Lollipop” ' ' This gorgeous Mugazuie is already before the public 
for Oetobei The question of pre-eminence is forever put to rest, and 
hereaftei it will be excessiiely preposterous m the “Hum-Drum”, 
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the “ Bowdy-Dow ”, or the “ Ooosetherumfoodle ”, to make any farther 
epaemodic attempts at competition. These journals may excel the 
“ Lollipop ” m outcnr, but, m all other pomts, give us the “ LoUipop ” ' 
How this celebrated Magazme can sustam its evidently tremendous 
expenses, is past comprehension To be sure, it has a circulation of 
precisely half a million, and its subscription-list has mcreased seventy- 
five per cent within the last couple of days , but then the sums it 
disburses, monthly, for contribution'!, are scarcely credible , we are 
cognizant of the fact, that Mademoistlle Cribalittle received no less 
than eighty-seven cents and a half for her late valuable Revolutionary 
Tale entitled “ The York Town Katv-Did, and the Bunker-Hill Katy- 
Uid’nt ” 

‘ The most able papers m the picsenl number, arc, of course, those 
furnished by the editor (the eminent Mr (.'rab), but there are numerous 
magnificent contributions from such names as Sxob, Mademoiselle 
Cnbalittle, Slyass, Mrs Fibabttle, Mumblethumb, Mrs Squibahttle, 
and last, though not least, Fatquack The ,vorld may well be challenged 
to produce so rich a galaxy of genius 

‘ The poem over the signature “ Snob ” i^, we find, attracting universal 
commendation, and, we are constiained to say, deserves, if possible, 
even more applause than it has reieived The ‘ Oil-of-Bob ’ is the 
title of this masterpiece of iloqueiice and art One or two of our readers 
niay have a very fault, although sulhciontly disgusting recollection of 
a poem (?) similarly entitled, the junpetration of a miserable penny-a 
liner, mendicant, and cut throat, connected in the capacity of sculhon, 
we beheve, with one of the indecent prmts about the purlieus of the city , 
we beg them, for God's sake, not to confound the compositions The 
author of ike “ Oil of-Bob ” is, we lieai, Thinoum Bob, Esq , a gentle- 
man of high genius, and a scholar “ Snob ” is inorely a nom-de guem 
Sept 16 — 1 t' 

I could scaicely icstiam iiiv iiidigiiation vvlnlo 1 peiubcd 
the concluding portions of this diatribe It was cleai to me 
that the yea-nay niannei — not to sa\ tlio gentleness — the 
positive forbeaiante with which ihe Daddy-Long-Legs ’ 
spoke of that pig, the editoi of the Gad-Fly ’ — it was 
evident to mo, I say, that this gentleness of speech could 
proceed fiom nothing else than a partiality for the Fly- — 
whom it was clearl> the intention of the ‘ Daddy-Long- 
Legs ’ to elevate into icputatioii at my expense iLiy one, 
mdeed, might perceive, with half an eve, that, had the 
real design of the ‘ Daddy ’ been wdiat it wislied to appear , 
it (the ‘ Daddy ’) might have expressed itself in terms more 
direct, more pungent, and altogether more to the purpose. 
The words ‘ penny-a-lmer ’, ‘ mendicant ’, ‘ scullion ’, and 
‘ cut-throat ’, w'eie epithets so intentionally mexpressivo 
and equivocal, as to be worse than nothing when applied 
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to the author of the very worst stanzas ever penned by one 
of the human race We all know what is meant by ‘ damn- 
ing with faint praise and, on the other hand, who could 
fail seeing through the covert purpose of the ‘ Daddy ’ — 
that of glorifying with feeble abuse ’ 

What the ‘ Dadd}^ ’ chose to s,ay of the Ply, however, was 
no busmess of mine What it said of myself was Aftei the 
noble manner in winch the ‘ Owl the ‘ Toad the ‘ Mole ’ 
had expressed themselves in respect to mv ability, it was 
lather too much to be coolly spoken of by a thing like the 
‘ Daddy-Long-Legs as merely ‘ a gentleman of high genius, 
and a scholar ’ Gentleman indeed ’ I made up mv mind 
at once, eithei to get a written apology from the ‘ Daddy- 
Long-Legs ’, or to call it out 

Full of this purpose, I looked about me to find a friend 
whom I could entrust with a message to his Daddvship, and 
as the editor of the ‘ Lollipop ’ had given me marked tokens 
of regard, I at length concluded to seek assistance upon the 
present occasion 

I have never vet been able to account, in a mannei 
satisfactorv to my own undoi standing, for the very peculiai 
( ountenanco and demeanour with which Mr (Vab listened to 
me, as I unfolded to him my de.sign He again w luit through 
the scene of the bell-rop<* and cudgel, and did not omit the 
duck At one x>('iiod 1 thought he realh intended to 
c^uack His fit, iieverthelc.ss, finallv subsided as befoie, 
and he began to act and speak in a lational way He 
declined bearing the caitel, however, and in fat t, dissuaded 
me from sending it at all , but w as candid enough to admit 
that the ‘ Daddv-Long-Legs ’ had bei'ii disgracelulh in the 
wrong — more e.specially in what ridated to the ejiithets 
gentleman and scholar ’ 

Towards the end of this mteiview with Mr C'lab, who 
really appeared to take a paternal inteiost in my welfare, 
he suggested to me that I might f.um an honest penny, and, 
at the same time, advance mv repulatiun, by occasionally 
playing Thomas Hawk for the ‘ Lollipop ’ 

I begged Mr Crab to inform me who was Mi Thomas 
Hawk, and how it w as expected that I should play him 
Here Mr Grab again ‘ made great eves ’ (as wo say in 
Gel many), but at length, recovc'nng himself from a profound 
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attack of astonishment, he assured me that he employed the 
words ‘ Thomas Hawk ’ to avoid the colloqmahsm. Tommy, 
which was low — but that the true idea was Tommy Hawk — 
or tomahawk — and that by ‘ playing tomahawk ’ he 
referred to scalping, brow-beating, and otherwrise using-up 
the held of poor-devil authors 
I assured niy patron that, if this was all, I was perfectly 
resigned to the task of playing Thomas Hawk Hereupon 
Ml Crab desiied me to use-up the editor of the ‘ Gad-lly ’ 
forthwith, m the fiercest style within the scope of my 
ability, and as a specimen of my powers This I did, upon 
the spot, in a review of the ongmal ‘ Oil-of-Bob ’, occup 3 ang 
thnty-six pages of the ‘ Lollipop ’ I found playing Thomas 
Hawk, indeed, a far less onerous occupation than poetizing , 
foi I went upon syilem altogether, and thus it was easy to 
do the thing thoroughly and well Mv practice was this 
1 bought audion copies ((heap) of ‘ Loid Broughams 
Speeches , ' (lobbett’s Complete VVoiks the ‘ Xew Slang- 
Syllabus ’, the ‘Whole Art of Snubbing’, ‘Prentices 
Billingsgate ’ (folio edition), and ‘ Lewis G Clarke on 
Tongue ’ These woiks 1 cut up llioioughly with a cuii’j- 
comb, and then, throwing the shreds into a sieve, sifted out 
eaiefullv all that might be thought decent (a mere tiifle) , 
leserving the haid jihiases, whicli I threw into a large tin 
pcpper-castoi with longitudinal holes, so that an entire 
sentence could get thiough without niatciial injure The 
imxtuie was tlieii leadv for use IMieii called ujiou ro play 
Thomas Hawk. I anointed a sheet of foolscaji with the 
white of a gaiidci's egg, then, shredding the thmg to be 
leviewcd as I had pieviouslv shredded the books, — onh 
with moie caie, so as to get everv word separate — I tliiew 
the latter shreds in witli the foimer. screwed on the lid of 
the castor, gave it a shake, and so dusted out the mixture 
upon the egg’d foolscap , where it stuck The effect was 
beautiful to behold It was captivating Indeed, the 
reviews I brought to pass hv this simple expedient have 
never been approached, and weie the wonder of the 
world At first, thiough bashfulne.ss- — the lesult of inexpe- 
iience — I was a litth' put out by a certain inconsistency — a 
certain air of the bizarre (as wo say in Fiance), worn by the 
composition as a whole All the phrases did not fit (as we 
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say m the Anglo-Saxon) Many were qmte awry. Some, 
even, were upside-dowm , and there were none of them 
which were not, m some measure, injured m regard to effect, 
by this latter species of accident, when it occurred , — with 
the exception of Mr Lewis Clarke’s paragraphs, which were 
bo vigorous, and altogether stout, that they seemed not 
particularly disconcerted by any extreme of position, but 
looked equally happy and satisfactory, whether on then 
heads, or on their heels 

What became of the editor of the ‘ Gad-Fly ’, after the 
publication of my criticism on his ‘ Oil-of-Bob ’, it is some- 
what difficult to determine The most reasonable con- 
clusion IS that he wept himself to death At all events he 
disappeared mstantaneously fiom the face of the earth, and 
no man has seen even the ghost of him since 

This matter having been properly accomplished, and the 
Funes appeased, I grew at once into high favour with Mr 
Crab He took me mto his confidence, gave me a permanent 
situation as Thomas Hawk of the ‘ Lollipop ’, and, as foi 
the present, he could afford me no salaiy, allowed me to 
profit, at discretion, bv' his advice 

‘ My deal Thingum,’ said he to me one day after dinner, 
‘ I respect your abilities and love you as a son You shall 
be my heir When I die I will bequeath you the ‘ ‘ Lollipop ’ ’ 
In the meantime I -will make a man of you — I will — ^provided 
always that you follow my counsel The first thing to do 
js to get rid of the old bore ’ 

Boar ’ said I inquirmgly — pig eli ' — aper ? (as v e say 
in Latin) — who — inhere '' ’ 

' Youi father,’ said he 
‘ Precisely,’ I replied, — pig ’ 

‘ You have j-our fortune to make, Thingum,’ resumed Mi 
Ciab, ‘ and that governor of yours is a millstone about youi 
neck We must cut him at once ’ [Here I took out my 
knife ] ■ We must cut him,’ continued Mr Crab, ‘ decidedh 
and forever He won’t do — ^he won’t Upon second 
thoughts, you had better kick him, or cane him, or some- 
thing of that kind ’ 

‘ What do you say,’ I suggested modestly, ‘ to mv 
kiekmg him in the first instance, caning him afterwards, and 
ivinding up by tweaking his nose ’ ’ 
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Mr Crab looked at me musingly for some moments, and 
then answered 

‘ I think, Mr Bob, that what you propose would answer 
sufficiently well — ^mdeed lemarkably well — that is to sa\ , 
as far as it went — but barbers are exceedingly haid to cut, 
and I think, upon the whole, that, having performed upon 
Thomas Bob the operations you suggest, it would be 
advisable to blacken, with your fists, both his eyes, very 
carefully and thoroughly, to pievent his ever scemg you 
again in fashionable piomcnadcs After doing this, I really 
do not perceive that you can do auj moie However — it 
might be just as well to loll him once oi twice in the gutter, 
and then put him in ihaige of thi' police Any tune the 
next morning you can ( all at the w alch-housc and swear an 
assault ’ 

I was much affected bj' tlie kindness of feeling towards 
me peiiionally, which was evinced in this excellent advice 
of Mr Ciab, and I did not fail to profit bv it forthwith 
The result was, that I got rid of the old boie, and began 
to feel a little independent and gcntleman-hke The want 
of monev, however was, for a few weeks, a souiee of some 
discomfort , but at length, bv carefully putting to use my 
two eves and oliseivmg how' matters went just in front oi 
my nose, 1 peiceived how the thing was to be brought 
about I say " thing ’ — be it observed — for they tell me the 
Latm for it is rem Bv the way , talking of Latm, can anv 
one tell me the meaning of quocunqiir — or what iv the 
meaning of modo ' 

My plan was exceechiiglv simple 1 bought, for a song, 
a sixteenth of the Snapping-Turtle — that was all The 
thing VI as done., and 1 put money in mv purse There weie 
some trivial arrangements afterwaids, to be sure , but these 
formed no portion of tlu' plan They were a consequence. — 
a result For example, I bought pen, ink, and paper and 
put them into furious activity' Havmg thus completed 
a Magazine aiticle, I gave i1, for appellation ' Fol-Lol, by 
the Author of “ The 0n.-OF-BoB ” and enveloped it to the 
‘ Goose theiumfoodle ’ That journal, however, havmg 
pronounced it ‘ twattlo ’ in the ‘ Monthly Notices to 
Conespondents ’, I leheaded the paper ' Hey-Diddle- 
Diddlc ”, by Thinoum Bob, Esq , Author of the Ode on 
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“ The Oil-of-Bob ”, and Editor of the “ Snapping-Turtle ” 
With this amendment, I re-enclosed it to the ‘ Goosethe- 
rumfoodle ’, and, while I awaited a reply, pubhshed daily, 
in the ‘ Turtle ’, six columns of what may bo termed 
philosophical and analytical investigation of the literary 
ments of the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle as well as of the personal 
character of the editor of the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle At 
the end of a week the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle ’ discovered 
that it had, by some odd mistake, ‘ confounded a stupid 
article, headed “ Hey-Diddle-Diddle ” and composed by 
some unknoini ignoramus, with a gem of resplendent lustn' 
similarly entitled, the work of Thingum Bob, Esq , the 
celebrated author of “ The Oil-of-Bob ” ’ The ‘ Goosetherum- 
foodle ’ deeply ‘ regretted this veiy natural accident ’, and 
promised, moreovei, an inseition of the genmne ‘He;y- 
Diddle-Diddle ’ in the very next number of the Magazine 
The fact is, I thought — I really thought — I thought at the 
time — I thought then — and ha\e no reason for thinking 
otherwise now — that the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle ’ did make 
a mistake With the best intentions in the woild, I never 
knew anything that made as many singular mistakes as 
the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle ’ From that day I took a liking 
to the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle and the result was I soon saw 
into the very depths of its literary merits, and did not fail 
to expatiate upon them, in the ‘ Tin tie ’, whc-never a fatting 
opportumty occuired And it is to be regaided as a very 
peculiar coincidence — as one of those jiositively leinarkable 
(oincidences which set a man to serious thinking — that 
just such a total revolution of opuiioii — ^just such entiie 
houleversement (as we say in French) — pist suih thorough 
topsitarviness (if I may be jiermitted to employ a lather 
forcible term of the (thoctaws) as happened, pro and con 
between myself on the one part, and the ‘ Goosetherum- 
foodle ’ on the other, did actually agam happen, in a brief 
period afterwards, and with precisely similar circumstances, 
in the case of myself and the ‘Rowdy-Dow ’, and in the 
case of myself and the ‘ Hum-Drum ’ 

Thus It was that, by a master-stroke of genius, 1 at 
length consummated my triumphs by ' putting money in 
my purse ’, and thus may be said really and fairly to havi' 

I ommencod that brilliant anil eventful career which ren- 
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tiered me illustrious, and which now enables me to say, 
Aiith Chateaubriand, ‘I have made history’ — ‘ J'ai fait 
I'histoire ’ 

I have indeed ‘ made history’. From the bright epoth 
which I now record, my actions — my works — are the 
property of mankind They are familiar to the world It 
IS, then, needless for me to detail how, soaring rapidly, I 
fell heir to the ‘ Lollipop — how I merged this journal in 
the ‘ Hum-Dium ’ — -how again I made purchase of the 
‘ Rowdy- Dow ’, thus combining the three periodicals — how, 
lastly, I effected a bargain for the sole remaining rival, anel 
united all the literature of the country in one magnificent 
Magazine known ever^-where as the 

■ R(nidv-Do\i Lollipop, Hum-Drum, 
and 

(iOOSETHEBUMFOODLE 

Yi-s , I have made history My fame is universal It 
extends to the iittermo'.t ends of the earth You camiot 
take up a common newspajHT m which yon shall not see 
some allusion to the immortal Thingum Bob It is Mr 
Thingiim Bob .said so, and Mr Thingum Bob wrote this, 
and Air Thingum Bob did that But I am meek and 
expire with an humble heart After all, nhat i.s it ^ — this 
indescribable something which men will persist in terming 
‘ genius ’ ' I agtee with Biiffon — with Hogaith — it is but 
dihgence alter all 

Look at «ie ! — how I laboured — how I toiled — how' I 
wrote ’ Ye Gods, did I not write '' I knew not the word 
‘ ease ’ B> day I adhered to my desk, and at night a pale 
student, I consumed the midnight oil You should have 
.seen me — you fihouJd 1 leaned to the right I leaned to the 
left I sat forward I sat backward I sat upon end I sat 
lete baissie (as they have it in the Kickapoo) bownng my 
head close to the alabastei page And, through all, I — 
wrote Through j oy and t hrough son ow , I — wrote Through 
hunger and through thirst, I — wrote Through good report 
and through ill report, I — wiote Through sunshme and 
through moonshine, I — wrote What I WTOte it is un- 
necessary to say The style ' — that was the thing I 
caught it from Fatquaek — whizz ' — fizz ' — and I am giving 
you a specimen of it now 
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HOW TO WRITE A BLACKWOOD ARTICLE 

‘ In the name of the Prophet — figs ' ' ’ 

Cry or Turkish fiq-pedler 

I PEESTJMK everybody has heard of me My name is the 
8ignora PSyche Zenobia This I know to be a fact. No- 
body but my eneimes ever calls me Suky Snobbs I have 
been assured that Suky is but a vulgar corruption of Psyche, 
which IS good Greek, and means ‘ the soul ’ (that ’s me, I’m 
aM soul) and sometimes ‘ a butterfly which latter meaning 
undoubtedly alludes to my appearance in my new cnmson 
satin dress, with the sky-blue Arabian vmntdet, and the 
trimmings of green aqraffas, and the seven flounces ot 
orange-coloured aunculaft As for Snobbs — any person who 
should look at me w'ould be instantly aware that my name 
wasn’t Snobbs Miss Tabitha Turnip jnopagated that 
report through sheei envy Tabitha Turnip indeed ' Oh, 
the little wTetch ' But what can we expect from a turnip 
Wonder if she remombors the old adage about ‘ blood out 
of a turnip, &e ’ [Mein put hei m mind of it the first 
opportunity 1 [Mom again — pull her nose ] Where was I '' 
Ah ' I have been assured that Snobbs is a more corruption 
of Zenobia, and that Zenobia was a queen^ — (So am I Dr 
Moneypenny always e.ills me the Queen of Hearts) — and 
that Zenobia, as well as Psyche, is good Greek, and that my 
father was ‘ a Greek ’, and that eonsequentlv^ I have a right 
to our patron 3 nnic, which is Zenobia, and not by any means 
Snobbs Nobody' but Tabitha Turnip calls me Sukv Snobbs 
I am the Signora Psyche Zenobia 

As I said before, everybody has heard of me I am that 
verj- Signora Psy’che Zenobia, so justly celebrated as 
corresponding seeretar}' to the ‘ Philadelphia, Regular, 
Exchange, Tea, Total, Young, Belles, Letlres, Universal, 
Experimental, Bibliographical, Association, To, Civilize, 
Humanity ’ Dr Moneypermy made the title for us, and 
saj's he chose it because it sounded big like an empty rum- 
puncheon (A vulgar man that sometimes — but he ’s deep ) 
We all sign the initials of the society after our names, m 
the fashion of the R S A , Royal Society of Arts — the 
S D U K , Societj’ for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
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&c &c Dr Moneypermy says that S stands for stale, 
and that D U K spells duck (but it don’t), and that 
S D U K stands for Stale Duck, and not for Lord 
Brougham’s society — ^but then Dr Moneypenny is such 
a queer man that I am never sure when he is telling me the 
truth At any rate, we always add to our names the imtials 
PRETTYBLUEBATC H —that is to say, 
Philadelphia, Regular, Exchange, Tea, Total, Young, Belles, 
Lettres, Universal, Expenmental, Bibliographical, Associa- 
tion, To, Civilize, Humamty — one letter for each word, 
which is a decided improvement upon Lord Brougham 
Dr Mone 3 ’pennv ivill have it that our initials give 
our true character— hut for my life T can’t see what he 
means 

Notivithstanding the good offices of the Doctor, and the 
strenuous exertions of the association to get itself into 
notice, it met with no verv great success until I joined it 
The truth is, members indulged in too flippant a tone of 
discussion The papers read every Satuiday evening were 
characterized less bj’ depth than buffoonery They were 
all whipped syllabub There was no investigation of first 
causes, first pnnciplcs There was no investigation of an\ - 
thing at all There was no attention paid to that great 
point, the ‘ fitness of things ’ In shorts there was no fine 
wntmg like this It was all low — very ' No profunditi 
no reading, no metaphysics — nothing which the learned 
call spirituality, and which the unlearned choose to stig- 
matize as cant [Dr M says I ought to spell ‘ cant ' wuth 
a capital K — but I know better ] 

When I jomed the society it was my endeavour to intro- 
duce a better style of thmking and wTiting, and all the 
world know's how well I have succeeded We get up as good 
papers now in the PRETTYBLUEBATCH 
as any to be found even in Blackwood I saj', Blackwood, 
because I have been assuied that the finest writing, upon 
every subject, is to be discovered in the pages of that justly 
celebrated Magazine We now take it for our model upon 
all themes, and are gettmg into rapid notice accordmgly 
And, after all, it ’s not so very difficult a matter to compose 
an article of the genuine Blackwood stamp, if one only goes 
properly about it Of course I don’t speak of the political 
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articles Everybody knows how they are managed, since 
Dr Moneypenny explained it Mr Blackwood has a pair 
of tailor’s-shears, and three apprentices who stand by him 
for orders One hands him the ‘ Times another the 
‘ Examine! and a third a ‘ Gulley’s Now Compendium ol 
Slang- Whang ’ Mr B merel\ cuts out and intersperses 
It IS soon done — ^nothing but Examinci, Slang- Whang, and 
Times — then Times, Slang-Whang, and Examiner — and 
then Times, Exammer, and Slang- Whang 

But the chief ment of the Magazine lies an its mis- 
cellaneous articles and the best of these come under the 
head of what Dr Moneijienny calls the btzarrenes (what- 
et^er that may moan) and what everybody else calls the 
intensities This is a s{ieeies of writing which I have long 
knowTi how to appreciate, although it is only since my late 
visit to Mr Blackwood (deputed b\ the soeieU ) that 1 have 
been made aware of the exact method of composition 
This method is voiy simple, but not so much so as the* 
politics Upon my calling at Mr B ’s, and mahmg known 
to him the wishes of the society, he received me with great 
civility, took me into his study, and gave me a clear ex- 
planation of the whole process 

‘ Mv dear madam,’ said he, evidently struck w’lth mv 
majestic appearance, for I had on the c unison satin, with 
the green ngrnffas, and orange-coloured auncula‘i, ‘ My deal 
madam,’ said he, ‘ sit down Tho mattei stands thus In 
the first place, your writei of intensities must have vcri 
black ink, and a very big pen, with a very blunt nib And, 
mark me, Miss Psyche Zenobia ' ’ he continued, after a 
pause, with the most impressive energy and solemnity of 
manner, ‘ mark me ’ — that pen — mnsi — never he mended > 
Herein, madam, lies the secret, the soul, of intensity I 
assume upon myself to say, that no individual, of however 
great genius, ever wrote with a good pen — understand me — 
a good article You may take it for granted, that when 
manuscript can be read it is never worth reading This is 
a leading principle m our faith, to which if you cannot 
readily assent, our conference is at an end ’ 

He paused But, of course, as I had no wish to put an 
end to the conference, I assented to a proposition so very 
obvious, and one, too, of whose truth I had all along been 
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sufficiently aware He seemed pleased, and went on with 
his instructions 

‘ It may appear invidious in mo. Miss Psyche Zenobia, 
to refer you to an article, or set of articles, m the way of 
model or study , yet perhaps I may as well call your 
attention to a few cases Let me sec There was “ The 
Dead Alive ”, a capital thing ' — the record of a gentleman’s 
sensations when entombed before the breath was out of his 
body — full of taste, terror, sentiment, metaphysics, and 
erudition You would have sworn that the WTiter had been 
bom and brought up in a coffin Then we had the “ Con- 
fessions of an Opium-eater ” — fine, ver\ fine ' — glorious 
imagination — deep philoso})h 3 — acute speculation — plenty 
of fire and tur\ , and a good spicing of the decidedly un- 
iiitelligiblo Tliat wus a nice bit of lluinineri, and went 
down the thioats of the people delightfully They would 
have it that ('olcridgc wrote the papei — but not so It 
was composed by my |)et baboon, Junipt>r, over a lummer. 
of Hollands and water, “hot, without sugar” ’ [This 1 
could bcarceh have believed had it been an\-body but 
Mr Blackwood, who assured me of it ] ‘ Then there was 
' The Involuntary Expenmentahst ”, all about a gentleman 
who got baked m an oven, and came out alive and well, 
although certainly done to a tuin And then there was 
■' The Diai 3 of a Late Plnsician ’ , wheie the merit lay in 
good rant, and mchffciciit Gieek- — both of them taking 
things with the public And then tliere w as “ The Man in 
the Bell ”, a papoi b^ -tlie-bc Miss Zenobia, which I cannot 
sufiic'iently lecorarncnd to \our attention It is the histoic 
of a j’oung person who goc's to sleep under the clapper of 
a church bell and is awakened bj' its tolling for a funeial 
The sound drives him mad, and, accordingl}’, pulling out 
his tablets, he gives a record of his sensations Sensations 
are the great things after all Should you ever be drowned 
or hung, be sure and make a note of ymur sensations — they 
will be woith to you ten guineas a sheet If j'ou wash to 
wnte forcibly. Miss Zenobia, pay minute attention to the 
sensations ’ 

‘ That I certainly will, Mr Blackwood,’ said I 

‘ Good ' ’ ho replied ‘ I see you are a pupil aftei mj 
own heart. But I must put you au fait to the details 
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necessary in composing what may be denoimnated a genume 
Blackwood article of the sensation stamp — the kmd which 
you will understand me to say I consider the best for all 
purposes 

‘ The first thing reqmsite is to get yourself into such a 
stiape as no one ever got into before The oven, for instance, 
— that was a good hit But if you have no oven, or big 
bell, at hand, and if you cannot conveniently tumble out 
of a balloon, or be swallowed up m an earthquake, or get 
stuck fast m a chimney, you will have to be contented with 
simply imaginmg some similar misadventure I should 
prefer, however, that you have the actual fact to bear you 
out Nothing so well assists the fancy, as an experimental 
knowledge of the mattci in hand “ Truth is strange,” 
you know, “ stranger than fiction ” — besides being more to 
the purpose ’ 

Here I assured him I had an excellent pair of garters, 
and would go and hang myself forthwith 

‘ Good ' ’ he replied, ‘ do so , — although hangmg is 
somewhat hackneyed Perhaps you might do better Take 
a dose of Brandreth’s pills, and then give us your sensations 
However, my instructions will apply equally well to any 
vanety of misadventure, and in your way home you may 
easily get knocked on the head or run over by an ommbus, 
or bitten by a mad dog, oi ilrowned in a gutter But to 
proceed 

‘ Having determined upon your subject, you must next 
consider the tone, or manner, of youi nariation There is 
the tone didactic, the tone enthusiastic, the tone natural 
— all commonplace enough But then there is the tone 
lacomc, or curt, which has lately come much into use It 
consists in short sentences Somehow thus Can’t be too 
bnef Can’t be too snappish Always a full stop And 
never a paragraph 

■ Then there is the tone elevated, diffusive, and inter- 
jectional Some of our best novelists patronize this tone 
The w ords must be all in a whirl, like a humming-top, and 
make a noise very similar, which answers remarkably well 
instead of meanmg This is the best of all possible styles 
where the writer is in too great a hurry to think 

‘ The tone metaphysical is also a good one If you know 
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any big words this is your chance for them .Talk of the 
lomc and Eleatic schools — of Archytas, Gorgias, and 
Alcmaeon Say somethmg about objectivity and subjec- 
tivity Be sure and abuse a man named Locke Turn up 
your nose at things in general, and when you let slip 
anythin[«.a little too absurd, you need not be at the trouble 
of scra^^ng it out, but just add a foot-note, and say that 
you are mdebted for the above piofound observation to 
the “ Kntik der reinem Vemunft ”, or to the “ Meta- 
physischc Anfangsgrundo der Xaturwissenschaft ” This 
will look erudite and^ — and — and frank 

‘ Theie are various otbei tones of equal celebrity, but I 
shall mention only tw o more — the tone transcendental and 
the tone heterogeneous In the former the meiit consists 
111 soemg into the natuie of affaiis a veiy great deal farther 
than an^vbody else This second sight is verj eihcient 
when properly managed A little leading of the “ Dial ” 
will carry you a great way Eschew, in this case, big 
words , get them as small as possible, and wiite them 
upside down Look ovei Channing’s poems and quote what 
he says about a ' fat little man with a delusive show of 
tlan ’’ Put lu something about the iSujiemal Oneness 
Don’t say a sjdlable about the Infernal Twoness Above 
dll, study innuendo Hint eveiy thing— asseit nothmg If 
you feel inclined to say ‘ bread and butter ”, do not by any 
means say it outnght You may' sav anything and every- 
thing approaching to ” bread and butter ” You may hint 
at buckwheat cake, oi you may even go so far as to in- 
sinuate oatmeal poriidge, but if biead and buttei be youi 
leal meaning, be cautious, my deat ISbss Psyche, not on any 
account to sai’ ‘ bread and butter ’ • ’ 

I assured him that I should never say it agam as long as 


I lived He kissed me and continued 

‘ As for the tone heterogeneous, it is meiely a judicious 
mixture, in equal proportions, of all the other tones in the 
Avorld, and is consequently made up of everything deep, 
great, odd, piquant, pertinent, and pretty 

‘ Let us suppose now you have determined upon v oui 
incidents and tone The most important poition — m fact 
the soul of the whole business, is yet to be attended to — I 
allude to the filling up It is not to be supposed that a lady, 
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or gentleman either, has been leading the life of a book- 
worm. And yet above all thmgs it is necessary that your 
article have an air of erudition, or at least afford evidence 
of extensive general reading Now I’ll put you in the way 
of accomplishing this point See here I ’ (puUmg down 
some three or four ordmary -looking volumes, and openmg 
them at random) ‘ By easting your e\e down almost any 
page of any book m the world, you will be able to perceive 
at once a host of httle scraps of either learning or bel- 
eaprit-ism, which are the very thing for the spicing of a 
Blackwood article You might as well note down a few 
while I read them to you I shall make two divisions 
first, PiqiLant Facts for the Manufacture of Similes , and 
second, Piquant Expressions to be introduced as occasion maij 
require Write now i— ’ and I wrote as he dictated 

‘ Piquant Facts for Similes " There were oiiginally 
but three Muses — ^Melete, Mneme, Aoede — meditation, 
memory, and singing ” You may make a groat deal of that 
little fact if properly worked You see it is not generally 
known, and loofe recherche You must be careful and give 
the thing with a downright impioviso an 

‘ Agam “ The river Alpheus passed beneath the sea, 
and emerged without injury to the purity of its waters ” 
Rather stale that, to be sure, but, if pioperly dressed and 
dished up, ivill look quite as fiesh as ever 

‘ Here is something better “ The Persian Ins appears to 
some persons to possess a sweet and very powerful perfume, 
while to others it is jxirfectly scentless ” Fine that, and 
very delicate ' Turn it about a little, and it will do wonders 
We’ll have something else in the botanical line There ’s 
nothing goes down so well, especially with the help of a 
little Latin Write ' 

‘ “ The Epidendrum Flos Aeris, of Java, beais a veiy 
beautiful flower, and will live w’^hen pulled up by the roots 
The natives suspend it by a coid from the ceiling, and enjoy 
its fragrance for years ” That ’s capital i That will do 
tor the similes Now foi the Piquant Expiessions 

‘ Piquant Expressions “ The venerable Chinese novel 
Ju-Kmo-Li” Good I By introducing these few words with 
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dexterity you will evince youi intimate acquamtance with 
the language and literature of the Chinese With the aid 
of this you may possibly get along without either Arabic, 
or Sanscrit, or Chickasaw. There is no passing muster, 
however, without Spanish, Italian, German, Latm, and 
Greek I must look you out a little specimen of each 
Any scrap will answer, because you must depend upon your 
owTi ingenuity to make it fit into your article Now write ' 

‘ “ Ausst tendre qne Zaire ” — as tender as Zaire — French 
Alludes to the frequent reiietition of the phrase, la tendre 
Zaire, in the French tragedy of that name Properly intro- 
duced, will show not only your knowledge of the language, 
but your general reading and wit You can say, foi instance , 
that, the chicken you W'cre eating (write an article about 
being choked to death by a chicken-bone) w’as nc)t altogether 
anssi tendie que Zaire Write ' 

Vi n imierte tan escondtdu, 

Que no 1e menta lenir, 

1‘nrque el plazer del monr 
jVo me tone a dor la mdo 

'I'hat s iSpanisli — from Migiiel cle Cervantes ‘ Come 
ipinkly, 0 death ' but be sure and don’t let me see you 
coming lest tlie pleasure I shall feel at your appearance 
should unfortunately bung me back again to life ” This 
you mav slip in quite d jiropos w'hen you are struggling in 
the last agonies with the chicken-bone Write • 

* // pover' htt07no eke vori era accoito, 

Andava comhaltendOf e ei a morio 

That s Italian, you peiccive — from Ariosto It means 
that a gieat hero, in the hc'at of combat, not perceiving 
that ho had been fairly killed, continued to fight valiantly, 
dt'ad as he was The application of this to your own case 
IS obvious — for I tiiist. Miss Psyche, that vou will not 
neglect to kick foi at least an hour and a half after you 
have been choked to death by that chicken-bone Please 
(o WTite ' 

Vnd slerb’uh dooh, so slerh'tch deiin 
Durch Sie — durch Sie ' 

That ’s German — from Schiller “ And if I die, at least I 
die — for thee — for thee ' ” Here it is clear that you are 
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apostrophizing the cause of your disaatci, the chiekeii 
Indeed what gentleman (or lady eithei) of sense, wouldn’t 
die, I should like to know, for a well-fattened capon of the 
right Molucca breed, stuffed with capers and mushrooms, 
and served up in a salad-bowl, with oiange-jollies cn 
mosaiqups Write ' (You can get them that way at 
Tortom’.'j) — Write, if you please ' 

‘ Here is a nice little Latm phrase, and rare too (one 
can't be too rechercM or brief m one s Latin, it ’s getting 
so common) — iqnoralto elenchi He has committed an 
ignoratto elenchr — that is to say, he has understood the 
v\ Olds of your pi oposition, but not tlic idea The man was 
a fool, YOU see Some poor fellovi whom you address while 
( hokmg with that chicken-bomy and who therefore didn t 
precisely understand what vou ueri' talking about Throw 
the ignoratw elenchi iii his teeth, and, at once, you have him 
annihilated If he dare to lejily, you can tell him from 
Lucan (here it is) that speeches are meie anemonae verborum, 
anemone words The anemone, witii great brilliancy, has 
no smell Oi, if he begin to blusL-r, you inav be down 
upon him with tnsomma Jovis, reveries of Jupiter — a 
phrase which 8iiius Itaiicus (see here ') applies to thoughts 
pompous and inflated This will be sure and cut him to the 
heart He can do nothing but roll over and die Will you 
be kind enough to \\ rite '' 

‘ In Greek we must have .Homethuig jiietty — from Demos- 
[thenes, for example Arf/p o Ktn vruAiv 

Aner o pheiigon kai palm makesetai ] There is a tolerabl\ 
good translation of it in Hudibras — 

For he that flip« may fight again, 

W'hich he can never do that ’s slain 

In a Blackwood artule nothing makes so fine a show as 
your Greek The very letters have an air of profundity 
about them Only observe, madam, the astute look of that 
Epsilon ' That Phi ought certainly to be a bishop ! Was 
over there a smarter fellow than that Omicron Just twig 
that Tau ' In short, there is nothmg like Greek for a 
genuine sensation-paper In the present case your applica- 
tion IS the most obvious thing m the world Rap out the 
sentence, with a huge oath, and by way of ultimatum at the 
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good-for-nothing dunder-headed villain who couldn’t undei - 
stand your plain English in relation to the chicken-bone 
He’ll take the hint and be off, you may depend upon it ' 
These were all the instructions Mr B could afford me 
upon the topic in question, but I felt they would be entirely 
sufficient I was, at length, able to write a genuine Black- 
wood article, and deterramed to do it forthwith In taking 
leave of me, Mr B made a proposition for the purchase of 
the paper when written , but as he could offer me only 
fifty guineas a sheet, I thought it better to let our society 
have it, than sacrifice it for so paltry a sum Notwith- 
standing this niggardly spirit, however, the gentleman 
showed his consideration for me m all other respects, and 
indeed treated me with the greatest civility His parting 
words made a deep imprcsssion upon my heart, and I hope 
1 shall always remember them with gratitude 

‘ My dear Miss Zeiiobia,’ he said, w'hile the tears stood in 
his eyes, ‘ is there am/thing else I can do to promote the 
success of your laudable undertaking ’ Let me reflect ' It 
IS just possible that you may not be able, so soon as con- 
venient, to — to — get yourself drowned, or — choked with a 
chicken- bone, or — or hung, — or — bitten by a — but stay ' 
Now I think me of it, there are a couple of very excellent 
bull-dogs in the yard — fine fellow's, I assure you — savage , 
and all that — indeed just the thing for voiir money — they H 
have you eaten up, auriculas and all. in less than five 
minutes (here ’s my watch ') — and then only think of the 
sensations ' Here > I say — Tom ’ — Peter '—Dick, you 
villain ' — let out those — but as I was really m a great 
hurry, and had not another moment to spare, I was re- 
luctantly forced to expedite my departure, and aecordmgly 
took leave a! once — somewhat more abruptly, I admit, 
than strict courtesy would have otherwise allow'ed 

It was my primary object upon quitting Mr Blackw ood 
to get into some immediate difficulty, pursuant to his 
advice, and with this view I spent the greater part of the 
day m wandermg about Edinburgh, seeking for desperate 
adventures — adventures adequate to the intensity of my 
feelings, and adapted to the vast character of the article 
I intended to write In this excursion I was attended by 
one negro-servant Pompey, and my little lap-dog Diana. 
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whom I had brought with me from Philadelphia It was 
not, however, until late in the afternoon that I fully 
succeeded in my arduous undertaking An important 
event then happened of which the following Blackwood 
article, in the tone heterogeneous, is the substance and 
result 


A PREDICAMENT 

What oliance, good lady, hath bereft you thus ’ — CoMUS 

It was a quut and still afternoon when 1 strolled forth 
111 the goodly city of Edina The confusion and bustle in 
the streets were terrible Men mwi' talking Women ivere 
screaming Children were choking Pigs were whistlmg 
Carts they rattled Bulls they bellow ed Cow s they lowed 
Horses they neighed Cats they eaterw'aulwl Dogs they 
danced Danced ' Could it tlum be possible '' Danced ' 
Alas, thought I, my dancing days are ovei • Thus it is evei 
What a host of gloomy recollections will evci and anon bo 
aw'akened in the mind of genius and imaginative contem- 
plation, especially of a genius doomed to the everlasting 
and eternal, and continual, and, as onc' might say, the— 
continued — yes, the continued and continuous, bitter, harass 
ing, disturbing, and, if I may be allowed the expression, thi' 
very disturbing iiifliienee of the serene, and godlike, and 
heavenly, and exalting, and elevated, and purifying effect 
of what may be lightly termed the mo.st enviable, the most 
truly enviable — nay < the most benignly beautiful, the most 
deliciously ethereal, and, as it were, the most 'pretty (if 1 
may use so bold an expression) thing (pardon me, gentle 
reader') in the world — but I am always led away by mt' 
feelings In such a mind, I repeat, what a host of recollec- 
tions are stirred up by a trifle ' The dogs danced ' I — 1 
could nob ' They frisked — I w'cpt They capered — I sobbed 
aloud Touching cireumstance.s ' which cannot fail to 
bring to the recollection of the classical reader that ex- 
quisite passage in relation to the fitness of things, which is 
to be found in the commencement of the third volume of 
that admirable and venerable Chinese novel, the Jo-Qo- 
Filow 

In my solitary walk through the city I had two humble 
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but faithful companions Diana, my poodle ' sweetest of 
creatures > She had a quantity of hair over her one eye, and 
a blue riband tied fashionably around her neck Diana was 
not more than five inches in height, but her head was some- 
what bigger than her body, and her tail, being cut off 
exceedingly close, gave an air of injured innocence to the 
interesting animal which rendered her a favourite with all 

And Pompey, my negro ' — sweet Pompey > how shall I 
ever forget thee '' I had taken Pompey 's arm He was 
three feet in height (I like to be particular) and about 
seventy, or perbajis eighty, years of age He had bow-legs 
and was (orpulent His mouth should not be called small, 
nor his ears short His teeth, however, were like pearl, 
and his large full eyes were delitiously white Nature had 
endowed him with no neck, and had jilared his ankles (as 
usual with that race) m the middle of the upper portion of 
the feet He was clad with a striking simplicity His sole 
garments were a stock of nine inches in height, and a 
nearly new dial) overcoat which had formerly been in the 
seivice of the tall, stately, and illustrious Dr Moneypenny 
It was a good ovet coat It w'as well cut It was well made 
The coat w^as ncaily new Pompc'v held it up out of the 
diit with both hancls 

There were three pc isons in our jiartv, and two of them 
have already been the subje-ct of leinaik There was a 
third — that third peison was mvsell I am the Signora 
Psycho Zenobia 1 ant nol Sukj Snobbs My appearance is 
( omnianding On the memorable occasion of which 1 speak 
1 W'as habited in a crimson satin dress with a sky-blue 
Arabian mantelet And the dress had trimmings of gieen 
agraffas, and seven graceful flounces of the orange-eolouied 
auricula I thus formed the third of the partv There was 
the poodle Theie was Pompey There was myself We 
were three Thus it is said there weie originally but tbiee 
Furies — Melty, Nimmy, and Hetty — Meditation, Memory, 
and Fiddling 

Leaning upon the arm of the gallant Pompey, and 
attended at a respectful distance by Diana, 1 proceeded 
down one of the populous and very pleasant streets of the 
now deserted Edma On a sudden, there presented itself to 
view a church — a Gothic cathedral — vast, venerable, and 

VOL I R 
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with a tall steeple, which towered into the sky What 
madness now possessed me ’ Why did I rush upon my 
fate ’ I W'as seized with an uncontrollable desire to ascend 
the giddy pinnacle, and thence survey the immense extent 
of the city The door of the cathedral stood invitingly 
open My destiny prevailed I entered the ominous arch- 
way Where then was my guardian angel — if indeed such 
angels there he If < Distressing monosyllable I what a 
world of mysterv, and meaning, and doubt, and uncertamtv 
is there involved in thj' two letters ' 1 entered the ominous 

archway ' I cnteied , and, witliout injury' to my' orange- 
coloured auriculas, 1 jiassed beneath the portal , and emerged 
within the ve.stibule Thu.s it is said the immense rivei 
Alfred passed, unscathed, and unwetteil, beneath the sea 

I thought the staircases would never have an end 
Round ' Yes, they iveiit round and up, and lound and up, 
and round and up until I could not help surnriising, with the 
sagacious Poinpey', upon who.se sujiporting arm I leaned in 
all the confidence' of earlv affection — I could not help sur- 
mising that the upper end of the < ontinuoiis sjiiral ladder 
had been accidentally, or jierhaps designc'dlv, removed 1 
paused for breath , and, m the meantime, an incident 
occurred of too momentous a nature' in a moial, and also 
in a metaphysical point of view, to be jias.sed ovei without 
notice It apjieared to nu'— indeed I was quite confident ot 
the fact — 1 could not be mistaken — no ' I had, for sonu' 
moments, carefully and anxiously ob.served the motions of 
my' Diana — I .say that I could not he mistaken — Diana smell 
a rat ' At once I called Poinp,ey’s attention to the subject, 
and he — he agreed with me Thc'ie was then no longer any 
reasonable room for doubt The rat had bc'cn smelled — and 
by Diana Heavens ' shall I c'ver foiget the intense ex- 
citement of that moment Alas ' w'hat is the boastc'd 
intellect of man ’ The rat ’ — it was there' — that is to say, 
it was somewhere' Diana smelled the rat I — I could not ' 
Thus it IS said the Prussian Isis has, for some persons, a 
sweet and very powerful perfume, while to others it is 
perfectly scentless 

The staircase had been surmounted, and there were now 
only three or four more upward steps intervening between 
us and the summit We still ascended, and now' only one 
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.step remained One step * One little, little step I Ujion 
one such little step in the great staircase of human life how- 
vast a sum of human happiness or misery often depends * 
I thought of myself, then of Pompey, and then of the 
mysterious and inexplicable de.stmy which surrounded us 
I thought of Pompey * — alas, I thought of love ' I thought 
of the many false steps which have been taken, and may be 
taken again I resolved to be more cautious, more reserved 
I abandoned the arm of Pomjiey, and, without his assis- 
tance, surmounted th(> on* remaining .stej). and gained the 
( liainbei of the belfry 1 was follow-ed immediately after- 
w-ards by my poodle Pompey alone remained behind 1 
stood at the head of the stairca.se, and encouraged him to 
ascend He stridched forth to me his hand, and unfortu- 
nately 111 so doing was forced to abandon his firm hold upon 
the overcoat Will the gods never cease their persecution 
The overcoat it dropped, and, w-ith one of his feet, Pompey 
stepped upon the long and trailing skirt of the overcoat 
He stumbled and fell — this consequence was inevitable 
He fell forw'ards and with his accursed head, striking mo 
full in the — in the bieast, jirecipitated me headlong, to- 
gether with himselt, upon the hard, hlthy, and detestabli' 
tioor of the belfry But my reyenge was .sure, sudden, and 
(()m|)lete Seizing him furiously by the wool with both 
hands, I tore out a yast quantity of the black, and crisp, 
and curling mateiial, and tossed it from me with ev'erv 
manifestation of di.sdain It fell among the ropes of the 
belfry and remained Pompey aro.se, and said no word 
But he legarded me piteously with his large ey-es and — 
sighed Ye gods— that sigh ' It sunk into my heait And 
the hail — the wool ’ Could I have reached that w^ool I 
would have bathc*d it with my tc'ais, in testimony of regret 
‘But alas ' it was now far beyond my grasp As it dangled 
among the cordage of the bell I fancied it still alive I 
fancied that it stood on end with indignation Thus the 
happydandy Flos Acris of Java, bears, it is said, a beautiful 
flower, which w-ill live when pulled up by the roots The 
natives suspend it by a cord from the ceilmg and enjoy its 
fragrance foi years 

Our quarrel wa.s now made up, and we looked about the 
room for an aperture through w^hich to survey the city of 
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Edina Windows there were none The sole light admitted 
into the gloomy chamber proceeded from a square opening, 
about a foot in diameUr, at a height of about seven feet 
from the floor Yet vhat will the energy of true genius not 
effect ’ I resolved to clamber up to this hole A vast 
quantity of wheels, pinions, and other cabalistic-looking 
machinery stood opposite the hole, close to it , and through 
the hole there passed an iron rod from the machinery 
Between the wheels and llie wall wheu' the hole lay, there 
was barely loom tor mv body — yet I was desperate, and 
deteriniiied to perseveu 1 called Pompey to my side 

‘You perctiie that aptntiire, Pompey I wish to look 
Ihiough it You will stand here jiist beneath the hole — ^so 
Now, hold out one of your hands, Pompey, and let me step 
upon It — thus Now, the other hand, Pompoy, and with 
,its aid I will get upon your shoulders ’ 

He did everything I wished, and I found, upon getting up, 
that I could easilv pass my head and neck through the 
aperture The prospect was sublime Nothing could be 
more magnificent 1 meiely paused a moment to bid Diana 
behave' herself, and assuu* Pompoy that I would be con- 
sidc'rate and bear as lightly as possible upon his shoulders 
1 told him I would be lendei of his feelings — ossi tender qur 
heejiteal Having done* this justice to my faithful friend, I 
gave myself up with gieat zest and enthusiasm to the enjoy- 
ment ot the scene which so obligingly spread itself out 
before my eyes 

Upon this subject, iiow'evmi, I shall forbear to dilate 1 
will not describe the city of Edinburgh Every one has 
been to Edinburgh — the classic Edina I will confine 
myself to the momc ntous details of my own lamentable 
adventure Having, in some measure, satisfied my curiosity 
111 regard to the extent, situation, and general appearance 
of the c ity, I had leisure to survey the church in which I 
w as, and the dehc'ate architecture of the steeple I observed 
t hat the aperture through which I had thrust my head was 
an opening in the dial-plate of a gigantic clock, and must 
have appeared, from the street, as a large keyhole, such as 
we see in the face of French watches No doubt the true 
object was to admit the arm of an attendant, to adjust, 
when necessary, the hands of the clock from within. I 
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observed also, with surprise, the immense size of these hands, 
the longest of which could not have been less than ten feet in 
length, and, where broadest, eight or nine inches in breadth 
They were of solid steel apparently, and their edges appeared 
to be sharp Having noticed these particulars, and some 
others, I again turned my eyes upon the gloiious prospect 
below, and soon became absorbed in contemplation 

From this, after some minutes, I was aroused by the 
voice of Pompey, who declared he could stand it no longer, 
and requested that I would be so kind as to come down 
This was unreasonable, and I told him so in a speech of 
some length He replied but with an ivident misunder- 
standing of my ideas upon the subject 1 aceordinglv 
glow angry, and told him in jilain voids, (hat h'' was a fool, 
that he had committed an ignoramus e-clenrh-eye, that his 
notions were meic' insoimnary Boas, and his words little^ 
better than an cnnemywtrryhor'ern With this ho appeared 
satisfied, and I lesumed m\ contemplations 

It might have been half an hour aftei this alteicaiion 
when, as I was deeply absorbc'd in the hea\('nly sceiieiy 
beneath me, I was startled by something very cold which 
piessed with a gcmtlc pressuie upon the back of my neck 
It IS needless to say that 1 felt inexpi essibly alarmed 1 
knew that Pompey was beneath my fc>et, and that Diana 
was sitting, according to my exjilieit diieetions, upon her 
hind legs in the farthest corner of the room What could it 
be ■' Alas ' I but too soon discovered Turning my head 
gently to one side, I jx'rceived. to my extieme horror, that 
the huge, glittering, seinntai-likc' minute-hand c)f the clock, 
had, in the eouisc- of its houily levolution, descended upon 
my neck There was, I Ivnew, not a second to be lost 1 
jmlled back at once — but it was too late There was no 
chance of forcing my head through the mouth of that 
terrible trap in which it was so fairly caught, and which 
grew narrower and narrower with a rapidity too horrible 
to be conceived The agony of that moment is not to be 
imagined I threw up my hands and endeavoured, with all 
my strength, to force upward the ponderous iron bai I 
might as well have tried to lift the cathedral itself Down, 
down, down it came, closer and yet closer 1 screamed to 
Pompey for aid but he said that I had huit his feelings 
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by calling him ‘ an ignorant old squint eye I yelled to 
Diana , but she only said ‘ bow-wow -wow and that ‘ I had 
told her on no account to stir from the corner ’ Thus I 
had no relief to expect from my associates 

Meantime the ponderous and terrific Scythe of Time (for 
I now discovered the literal import of that classical phrase) 
had not stopped, nor was it likely to stop, in its career 
Down and still down, it came It had already buried its 
sharp edge a full inch in my flesh and my sensations grew 
indistinct and confused At one time I fancied myself in 
Philadelphia vith the stately Dr Moneypenny, at anotht-r 
in the back parlour of Mr Blackwood receiving his in- 
valuable instructions And then again the sweet recollec- 
tion of bettei and earlier times came over me, and I thought 
of that happy period when the world was not all a desert, 
and Pompey not altogether cruel 

The ticking of the machinery amused me Amused me. 
I sav, for my sensations now bordered upon perfect happi- 
ness, and the most trifling circumstances affoidod me 
jileasiire The eternal cliclc-clack. chck-clatl. ebek-dad. of 
the clock vas the most melodious of niusit in my ears 
and occasionally even put me in mind of the grateful 
seimonic harangues of Dr Ollapod Then there were the 
great figures upon the dial-plate— how intelligent, hov 
intellectual, they all looked ' And presently they took to 
dancing the Mazurka, and I think it was the figure V who 
]>erfoimed the most to my satisfaction She iias evidently 
a lady of breeding None of vour swaggerers, and nothing 
at all indelicate in her motions She did the jiirouctte to 
admiration — whirling round upon her apex I made an 
endeavour to hand her a chair, for I saw that she ap 2 ieared 
fatigued with her exertions — and it was not until then that 
1 fully perceived my lamentable situation Lamentable 
indeed ' The bar had buried itself tw o inches m my neck 
T was aroused to a sense of (‘xquisite pain I prayed for 
death, and, in the agony of the moment, could not help 
rejieating those exquisite verses of the ])oet Miguel l)e 
(Vivantes 

Vaniiy Buren, tan escondid.i 
Query no le senly lenny 
fork and pleasure, delly moiry 
Nommy, tornj, darry, widdy ' 
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But now a new horror presented itself, and one indeed 
sufficient to startle the strongest nerves My eyes, from the 
cruel pressure of the machine, were absolutely starting 
from their sockets While I was thinking how I should 
jiossibly manage without them, one actually tumbled out 
of my head, and, rolling down the steep side of the steeple, 
lodged in the ram gutter which ran along the eaves of the 
mam building The loss of the eye was not so much as the 
insolent air of independence and contempt with which it 
legarded me after it was out There it lay in the gutter 
just under my nose, and the aiis it gave itself would have 
been ridiculous had they not been disgusting Such a 
wmking and blinking were never before seen This be- 
haviour on the pait of my eye in the gutter was not only 
irritating on actount of its manifest insolence and shameful 
ingratitude, hut was also exceedingly inconvenient on 
account of the sym[)athy which always exists between tw'o 
('yes of the same head, however far apart I was forced, m 
a manner, to wink and to blink, whether I would or not, 
in exact concert with the scoundrelly thing that lay just 
under my nose 1 was piesi'iitly relieved, howevei, by the 
dropping out of the other eye In falling it took the same 
direction (possibly a concerted plot) as its fellow Both 
rolled out of the gutter together, and in truth I was very 
glad to get rid of them 

The bar W'as now four inches and a half deep in my neck, 
and there was only a little bit of skin to (ut through My 
sensations were those of entiie happinc'ss, for I felt that in 
a few minutes, at farthest, I should be relieved from my 
disagreeable situation And in this expectation 1 was not 
at all deeei\ed At twimtj'-hve minutes past five in th(' 
afternoon precisely, the huge minute-hand had proceeded 
sufficiently fai on its teriible leiolution to sever the small 
lemamder of nn neck I was not sorry to see the head 
which had oeeasioned me so niiuh embarrassment at length 
make a final sejiaration from my body It first rolled down 
the side of the steeple, then lodged, for a few seconds, m the 
gutter, and then made its w'ay, with a plunge, into the 
middle of the stieet 

' I will candidly confess that my feelings W'cie now of 
the most smgiilai — nay, of the most mysterious, the most 
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perplexing and incomprehensible character My senses were 
here and there at one and the same moment With my 
head I imagined, at one time, that I the head, was the real 
Signora Psyche Zenobia — at another I felt convinced that 
myself, the body, was the proper identity To clear my 
ideas upon this topic I felt in my pocket for my snuff-box, 
but, upon getting it, and endeavouring to apply a pinch ol 
its grateful contents in the ordinary manner, I became 
immediately aware ot my peculiar deficiency, and threw the 
box at once down to 1113^ head It took a pinch with great 
satisfaction, and smiled me an acknowledgment in return 
Shortly afterw'ards it made me a speech, which I could hear 
but indistinctly without I'ars I gathered enough, howevei , 
to know that it was astonished at my wishing to remain 
alive undei such circumstances In the concluding sen- 
tences it quoted the noble words of Ariosto — 

// pover hommy cite non sent corly 

And hoie a combat tenty erry moity 

thus comparing me to the hero who, m the hest of the 
combat, not perceiving that he was dead, continued to 
contest the battle with inextinguishable valour There was 
nothing now to pi event my getting down from my elevation 
and I did so What it was that Pomjiey saw so very 
peculiar in my appearance I have never yet been able to 
find out The fellow opened his mouth from ear to ear, and 
shut his two eyes as if ho were endeavouring to crack nuts 
between the lids Finall3q throwing off his overcoat, he 
made one spring for the staiicase and disappeared I 
liurled after the scoundrel those vehement wTuds of 
Demosthenes — 

A ndrcit O^PhlegeifLotiy you really vial e ha He to Jly, 

and then turned to the dailing of 1113' heart, to the one- 
eyed ' the shaggy-haired Diana Alas ' what a honible 
vision affronted my eyes ■' Was that a rat 1 saw skulking 
into his hole '> Are these the picked bones of the little 
angel who has been cruelly devoured by the monster '> Ye 
Gods ' and what do I behold — is that the dejiartod spirit, 
the shade, the ghost of my beloved puppy, which I perceive 
sitting with a grace so melancholy, in the corner Hearken ' 
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for she speaks, and, heavens ! it is in the German of 
Schiller— 

t'nl stubby duk. bo stubby dun 
Diik she ' duk she ' 

Alas ' and are not her words too true ' 

And if I died at least I died 
For thee — for thee 

Sweet creature ' she too has sacrihced herself in my behalf. 
Dogless, niggerless, lieadle.s.s, what now remains for the 
unhappy Signoia Psvthe Zenobia ' Alas — nothing ' 1 

have (lone 


MY^ST^^TCATIOiV 

Slid, if these be youi ‘ pa-,sados ’ and ‘ nlontante^ I'll have none of them. 

Ned Knowles 

The Baion Ritzner Von Jung wa.s of a noble Hungarian 
family, every member of which (at least as far back into 
antiquity as any certain records extend) was more or less 
remarkable for talent of some deseiiption — the majority for 
that species of grotesquenc in conception of which Tieck, 
a scion of the house, has given some vivid, although by no 
means the most vivid exemplifications My acquaintance 
with Ritznei commenced at the magnificent Chateau Jung, 
into which a tram of droll adventures, not to be made public 
threw me during the summer months of the year 18 — 
Here it was I obtained a place in his regard and here, with 
somewhat moie difficiiltv, a partial insight into his mental 
conformation In later davs this insight grew more cleai, 
as the intimacy which had at first permitted it became more 
close , and when, after three years separation, we met at 

G n, 1 kni'w all that it was necessary to know of the 

character of the Baron Ritzner Von Jung 

I remember the buzz of curiosity which his advent 
excited within the college precincts on the night of the 
twenty-fifth of June I remember still more distinctly, 
that while he was pronounced by all parties at first sight 
‘ the most remarkable man in the world no person made 
any attempt at accounting for this opinion That he 
was unique appeared so undeniable, that it was deemed 
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impertinent to inquire wherein the uniquity consisted But, 
letting this matter pass for the present, I will merely 
observe that, from the first moment of his setting foot 
within the limits of the university, he began to exercise 
over the habits, manners, persons, purses, and propensities 
of the whole community which surrounded him, an influence 
the most extensive and despotic, yet at the same time the 
most indefinitive and altogether unaccountable Thus the 
brief period of his residence at the university forms an era 
m its annals, and is characterized by all classes of people 
appertaining to it oi its dependencies as ‘ that very extra- 
ordinary epoch forming the domination of llie Baron 
Ritzner Von Jung ' 

Upon his advent to G n, he sought me out in my 

apartments He vas then of no jiaiticular age, by which 
I mean that it was impossible to form a guess respeclmg his 
age by any data personally affoided He might have been 
fifteen or fifty and toas twentv-one yeais and seven months 
He was by no means a handsome man — perhaps the reverse 
The contour of his face was somewhat angular and haiah 
His forehead was lofty and very fair , his nose a snub , 
his eyes large, heavy, glassv, and meaningless About the 
mouth there was more to be observed 'Phe lips w ere gcmtlv 
protruded, and rested the one upon the other after such 
fashion that it is impossible to ( onceive any. even the most 
complex, combination of human features, conveying so 
entirely, and so singly the idea of unmitigated gravity, 
solemnity and repose 

It will be perceived, no doubt, fioni what I have already 
said, that the Baron was one of those human anomalies 
now and then to be found who make the science of mysti- 
fication the study and the business of their lives For this 
science a peculiar turn of mind gave him instim tively the 
cue, while his physical appearance afforded him unusual 
facilities for carrying his projects into elTect I firmly 

believe that no student at G ^n during that lenowmed 

epoch so quaintly termed the domination of the Baron 
Ritzner Von Jung, ever rightly entered into the mystery 
which overshadowed his character I truly think that no 
person at the umversity, woth the exception of myself, ever 
suspected him to be capable of a joke, verbal or practical -- 
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the old bull-dog at the garden-gate would sooner have been 
accused — the ghost of Heraclitus — or the wig of the 
Emeritus Professor of Theology This, too, when it was 
evident that the most egregious and unpardonable of all 
(oneeivable tucks, whimsicalities, and buffooneries were 
brought about, if not diiectly by him, at least plainly 
through his intermediate agency or connivance The 
beauty, if I may so call it, of his art mystijique, lay m that 
consummate ability (resulting from an almost intuitive' 
knowledge of human nature, and a most wonderful self- 
])Ossession) by means of which he never failed to make it 
appear that the drolleries lu' was occujiied in bringing to 
a point, arose partly m spit<», and partly in consequence of 
the laudable efforts he was making for their prevention, and 
for the preservation of the good order and dignity of Alma 
Mater The dc'cp, the poignant, the overwhelming mortifi- 
cation, •which mion each such failure of his praiseworthy 
endeavours, would suffuse every lineament of his coun- 
tenance, left not the slightest room for doubt of his siiiceritv 
III the bosoms of even his most sceptical companions The 
adroitness, too. was no less worthy of observation by which 
he contrived to shift the sc-nse of the grotesque from the 
creator to the created — from his own person to the absur- 
dities to which he had given rise In no instance before 
that of which I speak, have T known the habitual mystific 
escape the natural consequence of his manoeuvres — an 
attachment of the ludicrous to his own character and person 
Continuallv cnveloix'd in an atmosphere of whim, my 
fiiend appeared to live only foi the seventies of societj" , 
and not even his owii liousehold Iiave foi a moment 
associated othei ideas than those of the rigid and august 
with the memory of the' Baron Ritzner Von Jung 

During the epoch of his residence at G n it really 

apiieaied that the demon of the dolce far mente lay like an 
incubus upon the university Nothing at least, was done, 
beyond eating and drinking, and making merry The 
apartments of the students w'ere convertecl into so many 
pot-houses, and there was no pot-house of them all more 
famous or more frequented than that of the Baron Oiii 
carousals here were many, and boisterous, and long, and 
never unfiuitful of events 
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Upon one occasion we had protracted our sitting until 
nearly daybreak, and an unusual quantity of wine had been 
drunk The company consisted of seven or eight individuals 
besides the Baron and myself Most of these were young 
men of wealth, of high connection, of great family pnde, 
and all alive with an exaggerated sense of honour They 
abounded in the most ultra German opinions respecting the 
duello To these Quixotic notions some recent Parisian 
publications, backed by three or four desperate, and fatal 

rencontres at G n, had given new vigour and impulse , 

and thus tlie eonversation, during the greater part of the 
night, had run wild upon the all-engrossing topic of the 
times The Baron, who had been unusually silent and 
abstracted in the earlier portion of the evening, at length 
seemed to be aroused from his apathy, took a leading part 
in the discourse, and dwelt upon the benefits, and more 
especially upon the beauties, of the received code of 
etiquette m passages of arms with an ardour, an eloquence, 
an impressiveness, and an affectionateness of manner, 
which elicited the warmest enthusiasm from his hearers m 
general, and absolutely staggered even myself, w'ho well 
knew him to bo at heart a ndiculer of those very points for 
which he contended, and especially to hold the entire 
fanfaronade of duelling etiquette in the sovereign contempt 
w hich it deserves 

Looking around me during a pause in the Baron’s dis- 
course (of which my readers may gather some faint idea 
when I sav that it bore resemblance to the fervid, chanting, 
monotonous, yet musical, serinonie manner of Coleridge) 
I perceived symptoms of even more than the general interest 
ill the countenance of one of the party This gentleman, 
whom I shall call Hermann, was an original in every 
respect — except, perhaps, in the single particular that he 
was a very great fool He contrived to bear, howeviw, 
among a particular set at the university, a reputation for 
deep metaphysical thinking, and, I believe, for some logical 
talent As a duellist he had acquired great renown, even at 

G n I forget the precise number of victims who had 

fallen at his hands , but they were many He was a man 
of courage undoubtedly But it was upon his minute 
acquaintance with the etiquette of the duello, and the nicety 
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of his sense of honour, that he most especially prided 
himself These things were a hobby which he rode to the 
death To Ritzner, ever upon the look-out for the gro- 
tesque, his peculiarities had for a long time past afforded 
food for mystification Of this, however, I was not aware , 
although, in the present instance 1 saw clearly that some- 
thing of a whimsical nature was u])on the lapis with my 
friend, and that Hermann was its esfiecial object 

As the former proceeded in his discouise, or rathm 
monologue, I perceived the excitement of the lattei 
momently increasing At length he spoke , offering some- 
objection to a point insisted upon by R , and giving his 
reasons m detail To these the Baron replied at length (still 
maintauiing his exaggerated tone of sentiment) and con- 
cluding, in what I thought very bad taste, with a sarcasm 
and a sneei The hobby of Heiniann now took the bit in 
his teeth This I could discern by the studied hair-splitting 
farrago of his lejoindei His last words I distinctly re- 
member ‘ Your opinions, allow me to sav, Baron Von 
Jung, although in the mam collect ard, in many nice 
jiomts, discreditable to yoursidf and to the university of 
which you are a meniber In a fi'w respects they are even 
unworthy of serious refutation I would say more than this, 
sir, w'erc it not for the fear of giving you offence (here the 
speaker smiled blandly), I would .sav, sir, that your ojiinions 
are not the ojiinions to be expected from a gentleman ’ 

As Hermann completed this e((uivoeal sentence, all eyes 
w^ere turned ujioii the Baron He became pale, then ex- 
cessively red , then, dropping his jiocket-handkerehief, 
stooped to recovei it, when 1 caught a glimpse of his 
countenance, while it eouhl be seen by no one else at the 
table It W'as radiant with the quizzical expression whuh 
was Its natural character, but which I had never seen it 
assume except when we were alone together, and when he 
unbent himself fieely In an instant afterward he stood 
elect, confronting Hermann , and so total an alteration of 
countenance in so short a pmiod I certainly nevci saw’ 
befoie For a moment I iven fancied that I had miscon- 
ceived him, and that he w as in sober earnest He appeared 
to be stifling with passion, and his face w’as cadaverously 
white. For a short time he remained silent, apparently 
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striving to master his emotion Having at length seemingly 
succeeded, he reached a decanter which stood near him, 
saying as he held it firmly clenched — ‘ The language you 
have thought proper to employ, Mynheer Hermann, in 
addressing yourself to me, is objectionable in so many 
particulars, that I have neither temper nor time for speci- 
fication That my opinions, however, are not the opinions 
to be expected from a gentleman, is an observation so 
directly offensive as to allow me but one line of conduct 
Some courtesy, nevertheless, is due to the presence of this 
company, and to yourself, at this moment, as niy guest 
You will pardon me, therefore if upon tins considei-ation, 
I deviate slightly from the general usage among gentlemen 
in similar cases of jiersonal affront You will forgive me 
for the moderate tax I shall make upon your imagination, 
and endeavour to consider, for an instant, the reflection of 
your person in yonder mirror as the living Mynheer Her- 
mann himself This being done, there will be no difhcultv 
whatever I shall discharge this decanter of wine at voui 
image in yonder mirror, and thus fulfil all the spirit, if not 
the exact letter, of resentment for your insult, while the 
necessity of physical violence to your real peison will be 
obviated ’ 

With those words he hurled th(‘ decanter full of wnne, 
against the mirror which hung directly opposite Hermann 
.striking the reflection of hi.s person with great jireei.sion, and 
of course shattermg the glass into fragments The whole 
company at once starh'd to their feet, and, with the 
exception of myself and Ritzner, took their deyiartiire As 
HiTmann went out the Baron whisyierc'd me that I should 
follow him and make an offer of niy services To this 1 
agreed , not knowing preiiselv what to make of so ridicu- 
lous a yiiece of business 

The duellist accejited niy aid with his stiff and uUia 
recherche air, and, taking iny arm, led me to his apartment 
I could hardly forbear laughing in his face while he pro- 
ceeded to di.scuss. with the profoundesl gia\ity, what he 
termed ‘ the refinedly peculiar character ’ of the insult he 
had received After a tiresome haiangiie in hi.s oidinewY 
style, he took down from his book-shelves a number of 
musty volunies on the subject of the duello, and entertained 
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me foi a long time with their contentb , reading aloud, and 
commenting earno&tly as he read I can just remember the 
titles of some of the works There were the ‘ Ordonnance 
of Philip le Bel on Single Combat ’ , the ‘ Theatre of 
Honor by Favyn, and a treatise ‘ On the Permission of 
Duels’, by Andigiiier He disjilayed, also, with much 
pomposity, Brantorne’s ‘ Memoirs of Duels published at 
Cologne, m 1666, in the types of Elzevii — a precious and 
unique vellum-paper volume, with a fine margin, and 
bound by Dciomc But he lequested my attention particu- 
laily, and with an air of mysterious sagacity, to a thick 
octavo, written in harbaious Latin by one Hedelm, a 
Frenchman, and having the quaint title, Duelh Lex Scnpta, 
tl non , aliterque From this he read me one of the drollest 
chapters in the world conteining Injurice per applica- 
honcm per const) uctionem, el per se, about half of which, 
he averred, was stiictly applicable to his own ‘ rehnedly 
peeulidi ’ case, although not one syllable of the whole 
iiidttei could I understand for the life of me Having 
finished the chaptei, he dosi'd the book, and demanded 
uhat 1 thought neccssaiy to be done I replied that I had 
entile (onfidenee in his supeiior delieaey of feeling, and 
would abide by what he jiroposed With this answer he 
seemed flatteied, and sat tlowii to write a note to the Baron 
It lan thus 

Sir, —My fiiend, -Mr P , will hand \ou this note 

I find it incumbent upon me to lequest, at your earliest 
( oiivenienee, an explanation of this evenings occurrences 
at youi iliambeis In the cxeiit of youi declining this 
lecpiest, Ml P will be happy to ariange, with any fiiend 
w horn you may appoint, the steps jireliminary to a meeting 
With sentiments of peifect respect. 

Your most humble servant, 
Johan Hermann 

To the Baron liilzne) 1 on Junq, 

August 18//(, 18 — 

Not knowing what better to do, T called upon Ritznei 
with this epistle He bowt'd as I presented it , then, with 
a grave countenance, iiiotioiKKl me to a seat Having 
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perused the cartel, he wrote the following reply, which 
I carried to Hermann 

Sib, — Through our common friend, Mr P , I have 
received your note of this evening Upon due reflection I 
frankly admit the propriety of the explanation you suggest 
Thif, being admitted, I still find great dilhculty (owing to 
the refivedly peculiar nature of our disagreement, and of the 
])ersonal affront offered on my part) in so wording what 
I have to say by way of apology, as to meet all the minute 
exigencies, and all the variable shadows of the case I have 
great reliance, however, on that extreme delicacy of 
discrimination, in matters appertaining to the rules of 
etiquette, for which you have been so long and so pre- 
eminently distinguished With })<'rfect certainty, therefore, 
of being comprehended, I beg leave, m lieu of offering anj 
sentiments of my own, to refer you to the opinions of the 
Sieur Hedelin, as set forth in the ninth jiaragraph of the 
ehapter of InjuricB per appheattonem , per ronstructionem, cl 
per se, m his Duelli Lex scripta, el non , ahlerque The 
nicely of your discernment in all the matters here treated 
will be sufficient, I am assured, to lonvime you that the 
mere circumstance of me refernmj you to this admirable' 
pas.sage, ought to satisfy your request, as a man of honour 
for explanation 

With sentiments of ])iofound respect. 

Your most obedient servant. 

Von JiTNo 

The Herr Johan HeinMiin 
August I8th, 18 — 

Hermann eommemed the peiusal of this epistle witli 
a scowl, which, however, was converted into a smile of the 
most ludicrous self-complacemy as he came to the rig- 
marole about Injunw per applicationem, per constructionem, 
el per se Having finished reading, he begged me, with the 
blandest of all possible smiles, to be seated, while he made 
reference to the treatise in question Turning to the passage 
specified, he read it with great care to himself, then closed 
the book, and desired me, in my character of confidential 
acquaintance, to express to the Baron Von Jung his exalted 
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sense of lus chivalrous behaviour, and, in that of second, 
to assure him that the explanation offered was of the 
fullest, the most honourable, and the most unequivocally 
satisfactory nature 

Somewhat amazed at all this, I made my retreat to the 
Baron He seemed to receive Hermann's amicable letter as 
a matter of course, and alter a few words of general con- 
versation, went to an inner loom and brought out the 
everlasting treatise Duelli Lex senpia, et non, aliterque 
He handed me the volume and asked me to look over some 
portion of it I did so, but to little purpose, not being able 
to gather the least particle of meaning He then took the 
book himself and read nic a chapter aloud To my surprise, 
what he read proved to be a most horribly absurd account 
of a duel between two baboons He now explained the 
inysteiy , showing that the volume, as it ajipeared pnma 
faae, was wiittcn upon the jilan of the nonsense verses of 
Du Baitas , that is to say, the language was ingeniously 
framed so as to present to the ear all the outward signs of 
intelligibility, and even of juofundity, while m fact not 
a shallow of meaning existed The key to the whole was 
found m leaving out every second and third word alter- 
nately, when there apjieaic'd a senes of luchcrous quizzes 
upon a single combat a^ piactised in modem times 

The Baron afterw ards informed me that he had purposely 
thrown the treatise in Hermann s way two or three weeks 
before the adventure, and that he was satisfied, from the 
geneial tenoi of his conversation, that he had studied it 
with the deepest attention, and firmly believed it to be 
a work of unusual ineiit U])on this hint he proceeded 
Hermann would have dic'd a thousand deaths rather than 
acknowledge his inabilitv to understand anytlong and 
everything in the iinivcise that had ever been written about 
the duello 
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As it IS well known that the ‘ wise men ’ came ‘ from the 
East and as Mr Touch-and-go Bullet-head came from 
the East, it follows that Mr Bullet-head was a wise man , 
and if collateral proof of the matter be needed, here we 
have it — -Mr B was an editor Irascibility was his sole 
foible , for in fact the obstinacy of which men accused him 
was anything but hia foible, since he justly considered it his 
forte It was his strong point — his virtue , and it would 
have required all the logic of a Brownson to convince him 
that it was ‘ anything else ’ 

I have showTi that Touch-and-go Bullet-head was a wise 
man , and the only occasion on which he did not prove 
infallible, was when, abandoning that legitimate home for 
all wise men, the East, he migrated to the city of Alexander- 
the-Great-o-nopolis, or some place of a similar title, out 
West 

I must do him the justice to say, howovei, that when he 
made up his mind finally to sc*ttle in that town, it was 
under the impres'-ion that no newspapei, and consequently 
no editor, existed in that particular section of the country 
In establishing ‘The Tea-Pot’, he c“xpect(*d to have tin 
held all to himself I fed conhdent he never would have 
dreamed of taking up his resideme in Alexander-the-Creat- 
o-nojDolis, had he been aw'are that, in Alexander-the-Great- 
o-nopolis, there lived a gentleman named John Smith (if 
I rightlj remember), w'ho, for many years, had there quietly 
grown fat m editing and publishing the ‘ Alexander-the- 
Great-o-nopolis Gazette’ It was solely therefore, on 
account of having been nnsinioimed, that Mr Bullet-head 

found himself in Alex suppose we call it Nopolis ‘for 

short ’ — but, as he did hnd himself theic, he dcterminc*d to 
keep up his charactei for obst — for farmness, and remain 
So remain he did , and he did more , he unpacked his press, 
type, etc , etc , rented an oihee exactly opposite to that of 
the ‘ Gazette ’, and, on the thud morning after his arrival, 
issued the hrst number of ‘ The Alexan ’ — that is to say, 
of ‘The Nopolis Tea-Pot — as neail^ as I can lecollect, 
this was the name of the new paper 
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The leading article, 1 must admit, -was brilliant — not to 
Bay severe It was especially bitter about things in general 
— and as for the editor of ‘ The Gazette he was torn all to 
pieces in particular Home of Bullet-head's remarks were 
really so fiery that I have always, since that time, been 
forced to look upon John Smith, who is still alive, in the 
light of a salamander 1 taniiot jiretend to give all the 
‘ Tea-Pot's ’ paragraphs verhatim, but one of them ran thus 

‘ Oh, yes ' — Oh, we piTi eive ' Oh no doubt ' The edit oi 
ovei the way IS a genius — Oh mj ' Oh, goodness, gracious 
what is this woild coming to > Oh, fempum ' Oh, Moses ' ’ 

A philippic at once so caustic and so classical, alighted 
like a bombshell among tlic' hitherto pi'aceful citizens of 
Nopolis Groups of excited individuals gathered at the 
comeis of the streets Evervone awaited, with heartfelt 
anxiety, the rejilv of the dignihed Hmith Next morning it 
appeared, as follows 

' We (juote from “ The Tea-Pot of jesterday the sub- 
joined paiagrajih — “ O/i, ves’ Oh we perceive' Oh. no 
doubt' Oh my' Oh, goodness' Oh. tempera' Oh, 
Moses ' ” Why, the follow is all 0 ' That accounts for his 
reasoning in a circle, and (‘Xjilams why theie is neither 
beginning nor end to him noi to anything that he says 
We really do not believe the vagabond i an WTite a word 
that hasn't an O in it Wondei if this ()-ing is a habit of 
his '' Bv-the-by, he eaiiu awav tiom Down-East in a great 
hurry Wonder if he Os as miKli theie as he does here > 
''O' it is pitiful 

The indignation of Mr Bulk t-head at these scandalous 
insinuations 1 shall not attempt to describe On the eel- 
skinning principle, however, he did not stem to be so much 
incensed at the attack upon hi-' integritv as om- might have 
imagined It was the sneei at his .style that diove him to 
desjieratioii What ' — he Touch-and-go Bullet-head ' — not 
able to write a woid without an O in it ' He would soon 
let the jackaiiajies si-e that he was nustakeii Yes ' he 
would let him see how mwh he was mistaktii, the piippv ' 
He, Touch-and-go Bullet-head, of Frogiiondiiim would let 
Mr John Smith perceive that he. Bullet-head lould indite 
if it so pleased him, a whole paragraph — ay ' a whole 
article — m which that contemptible vowel should not 
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once — not even once — make its appearance But no , — 
that would be yielding a point to the said John Smith 
He, Bullet-head, would make no alteration in his style, to 
suit the caprices of any Mr Smith in Christendom Perish 
so vile a thought > The O forever • He would persist in 
the 0 He would be as 0-wy as 0-wy could be 

Burning with the chivalry of this determination, the 
great Touch-and-go, in the next ‘ Tea-Pot came out 
merely with this simple but resolute jiaragraiih, in reference 
to this unhappy affaii 

‘ The editor of the “ Tea-Pot ' has the honour of advising 
the editor of “ The Gazette ” that he (the “ Tea-Pot ") 
will take an opportunity in to-morroiv morning’s paper, of 
( onvincmg him (the “ Gazette ' ) that he (the “ Tea-Pot ”) 
both can and will be his own master, as regards style , — he 
(the “ Tea-Pot ”) intending to shoiv him (the “ Gazette ’’) 
the supreme, and indei'd the withering contempt with which 
the criticism of him (the “ Gazette ’’) inspires the indepen- 
dent bosom of him (the “ Tea-Pot ”) bv composing for the 
especial gratification (’) of him (the “ Gazette ’) a leading 
article, of some extent, in which the beautiful Aowel — the 
emblem of Eternity — yet so inoffensive to the hyper- 
exquisite delicacy of him (the “Gazette ’’) shall most 
certainly not be avoided bv his (the “ Gazette’s ’’) most 
obedient, humble servant, the “ Tea-Pot ’’ “ So much foi 

Buckingham ' ’’ ’ 

In fulfilment of th(' awful threat thus darkly intimated 
lather than decidedly enunciated, the great Bullet-head, 
turning a deaf ear to all entreaties for ‘ copy ’, and simply 

requesting his foreman to ‘ go to the d ^1 ’, when he (the 

foreman) assured him (the ‘ Tea-Pot ’ } that it was high 
time to ‘ go to press ’ turning a deaf car to everything, 
I say, the great Bullet-head sat up until day-break, con- 
suming the midnight oil, and absorbed in the composition 
of the really unparalleled paragraph, which follows 

‘ So ho, John ’ how now ' Told you so, you know' 
L)on’t crow, another time, before you’re out of the woods ' 
Does your mother know you’re out ■' Oh, no, no ' — so go 
home at once, now, John, to your odious old woods of 
Concord ’ Go home to your woods, old owl — go ’ You 
wont'' Oh, poh, poh, John, don’t do so ' You’ve gof to go 
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you know i So go at once, and don’t go slow , for nobody 
owns you here, you know Oh, John, John, if you don’t go 
you’re no homo — no * You’re only a fowl, an owl , a cow, 
a sow , a doll a poll , a poor, old, good-for-nothing- to- 
nobody, log, dog, hog, or frog, come out of a Concord bog 
Cool, now — cool ' Do be cool, you fool ' None of your 
crowing, old cock ' Don’t frowTi so — don’t ' Don’t hollo, 
nor howl, nor growl, noi bow-wow'-wow ' Good Lord, John, 
how you do look ' Told you .so, you know — but stop 
rolling your goose of an old })oll about so, and go and drown 
your sorrows in a bowl • ’ 

Exhausted, very naturally, by .so .stupendous an effort, 
the great Touch-and-go could attend to nothing faither that 
night Firmly, composedly, yet with an air of conscious 
power, he handed his MS to the dc*vil in waiting, and then, 
w'alking loi.surelv home, retired, with ineffable dignity, to 
bed 

Meantime the devil to w'hom the copy was entrusted, 
ran up stairs to his ‘ case ’, m an unutterable hurry, 
and forthwith inad<‘ a commencement at ‘setting’ the 
MS ‘up’ 

In the first place, of course* — as the opening word was 
‘ So ’ — he made a plunge into the capital S hole and came 
out in triumph with a capital S Elated by this success, he 
iniraediately threw himself upon the little-o box with a 
blindfold impetuosity — but who shall describe his horror 
wh'*n hi.s finger.s came up without the anticipated letter in 
then clutch who shall paint his a.stoni.shment and rage at 
perceiving, as he rubbed his knuckles, that he had been 
only thumping them to no purpose, against the bottom of 
an empty box Not a single little-o was in the little-o hole , 
and, glancing fearfully at the eapital-0 partition, he found 
that, to hiR extrt‘me terror, in a precisely similar predica- 
ment Awe-strickcn, hi.s fiist impulse wa.s to rush to the 
foreman 

‘ Sir ' ’ .said he, gasping foi breath ‘ I can’t never set up 
nothing without no o’s ’ 

‘ What do you mean by that > ’ growled the foreman, 
who was m a very ill-humour at being kept up so late 

‘ Why, sir, there beant an o in the office, neither a big 
iin nor a little un ' ’ 
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‘ What — what the d 1 has become of all that were in 

the case ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t know, sir,' said the boy, ‘ but one of them ere 
G’zette devils is bin prowling bout here all night, and I siieel 
he's gone and cabbaged em every one 

‘ Dod rot him ' I haven’t a doubt of it,’ replied the 
foreman, getting purple with rage — ‘ but I tell you what 
you do. Bob, that’s a good bov — vou go over the first elianee 
you get and hook eveiv one ot their I's and (d — n them 
their izzards ’ 

' .list so,’ replied Bob, with a wink and a frown — ‘ I II Ix' 
into cm, I'll let em know a thing or tw'o , but in de inean- 
time, that ere paragrab Mus go in to-night, you know — 
else there II be the d 1 to pay, and— 

‘ And not a bit of pitch hot,’ interrupted the foreman, 
with a deep sigh and an emphasis on the ‘ bit ’ ‘ Is it a veri/ 

long paragraph Bob ■’ ’ 

‘ Shouldn t call it a wen/ long jiaragrab,' said Bob 

‘ Ah, w'ell then ' do th<‘ be,st you can with it ' we musi 
gi't to press,' said the foreman, who was ovei ht'ad and ears 
in work, ‘just stuk in .some other letter foi o, nobodv's 
going to road the fellow's trash, anv how 

‘ Weri/ well,’ ri plied Bob, ‘ heie goes it’ ’ and off he 
hurried to his rase , muttering as he Wf>n1 — t'onsiddeble 
veil, them ere expressions, pertirder foi a man as doesn t 

swar So I’s to gouge out all thi ii eyes, eh ' and d n all 

their gizzards ’ Veil ’ this here’s the ehaji as is jist able 
for to do it ’ The fact is, that although Bob was but twelve 
yi'ais old anil four feet high, hi was eipial to any amount 
of light. 111 a small w'ay 

The exigency here desenbcsl is by no means of laie oeeui- 
renee in jirinting-otfifiss , and I laniiot tell how to account 
for it, but the fact is indisputable, that when the exigency 
does occur, it almost always hapjiens that x is adopted as 
a substitute for the letter deficient The true reason, 
perhaps, is that x is rather the most superabundant letter 
m the cases, or at least was so in old times — ^long enough 
to render the substitution m question an habitual thing 
with printers As for Bob, he would have considered it 
heretical to employ any other character, in a ease of this 
kind, than the r to which hc' had been accustomed 
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‘ I shell have to x this ere paragrab,’ said he to himself, 
as he read it over in astonishment, ‘ but it's jest about the 
awfulest o-wy paragrab I ever did see ’ so i it he did, 
unflinchingly, and to press it went x-ed 
Next morning the population of Nopolis were taken all 
aback bv reading, in ‘ The Tea-Pot , the following cxtra- 
nidinary leader 

‘ Sx hx, Jxhn I hxw nxw t T\ld yxu sx, yxii knxv 
Dxn’t rrxw anxther time, Ixdxre yxu’ie xut xf the wxxds ' 
IJxi's yxur mxther hmw yxu re xut ''' Xh nx. nx ' sx gx 
lixnie at xnee, nxw, Jxhn, tx yxui xdixus xld wxxds xf 
Cxnexrd ' Gx hxme tx yxui wxxds, xld xw] — gx ' Yxu 
wxnt > Xh, pxh, pxh, Jxhn, dxn’t dx sx I Yxu ve git tx 
gx, yxu knxw ' sx gx at xnee, and dxn’t gx slxvi , fxr 
nxbxdy xwns ^ xii here, yxu knxw Xh, Jxhn, Jxhn, if yxu 
dxn t gx yxu re nx hxmx — nx • Yxu’ie xnly a fxwl, an xwl , 
a exw, a sxw adxll.apxll, a pxxr xld gxxd-fxr-nxthing- 
tx-nxbxdv Ixg, dxg, hxg, xr frxg, cxme xut xf a Cxnexrd 
bxg Cxxl nxw — exxl ' Dx be txxl, yxu fxxl ' Nxne xf 
V'xur erxwing, xld (xek ' Dxn t frxwn sx — dxn’t ' Dxn’t 
hxllx, nxr hxwl nxi grxul n\i bxw-wxw-wxw > Gxxd 
Dxrd Jxhn, hxw yxu dx Ixxk ' Txld yxu sx, vxu knxw', 
but stx[) rxlliiig vxur gxxse xl an xld jixll abxut sx, and 
gx and drxwii vxur sxrrxws in a bxwl ' 

The uproar occasioned by this mystical and cabalistic al 
article is not to be coneeix’ed The first definite id(“a 
entertained by the populace was, that some diabolical 
treason lay concealed in the hieroglyjihies , and there w'as 
a general rush to Bullet-head’s residence for the purpose 
of riding him on a rail , but that gcmtleman was nowhere 
to be found He had v'anished, no one could tell how , and 
not even the ghost of him has ever been seen since 

Unable to cliscovor its legitimate object, the populai fury 
at length subsided , leaving behind it, by way of sediment, 
(jiiite a medley of opinion about this unhappy affair 
One gentleman thought the w'holc an X-ellent joke 
Another said that, indeed, Bullet-head had shown much 
X-uberance of fancy 

A third admitted him X-entrie, but no more 
A fourth could only suppose it the Yankee's design to 
X -press 111 a general way, his X-asperation 
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‘ Say, rather, to set an X-amplc to posterity,’ suggested 
a fifth 

That Bullet-head had been driven to an extremity, was 
clear to all , and in fact, since that editor could not be found , 
there was some talk about l5uiehmg the other one 

The more common conclusion, however, was, that the 
affair was, simply, X-traoubnary and in-X-plicable Even 
the town mathematician confesserl that he could make 
nothing of so dark a problem X, everybody knew, was an 
unknown quantity, but in this ease (as he propiily 
observed), there was an unknown quantity of X 

The opinion of Bob the devil (who kept dark ‘ about 
his having X-ed the paragrab ’), did not meet wuth so much 
attention as I think it deserved, although it was very 
openly and very fearlessly expressed He said that, for his 
part, he had no doubt about the matter at all, that it w'as 
a clear case, that Mr Bullet-head never coxM be persvaded 
fur to drink like other folks, but vas continually a-sviggmg 
o’ that ere blessed XXX ale. and, as a naiteral eonsekvenee, 
it just puffed him uji savag<“, and made him X (rioss) in 
the X-treme 


DIDDLING 

CON.SrtlEREP AS OXE OP THE EXACT SCIENCES' 

Hoy, diddle diddle. 

The cat and the fiddle 

Since the world began there have been two Jeremys 
The one wrote a Jeremiad about usury, and was called 
Jeremy Bentham He has been much admired by Mr 
John Neal, and was a great man in a small way The other 
gave name to the most important of the Exact Sciences, 
and was a great man in a great way — I may say, indeed, 
in the very gieatest of ways 

Diddling — or the abstract idea conveyed by the verb to 
diddle— IS sufficiently well understood Yet thi' fact, the 
deed, the thing diddling, is somewhat difficult to define 
We may get, however, at a tolerably distinct conception of 
the matter m hand, by defining — not the thing, diddling, 
in itself — but man, as an animal that diddles Had Plato 
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but lilt upon thib, he would have been spared the affront 
of the picked chicken 

Very pertinently it was demanded of Plato, why a picked 
chicken, which was clearly a ‘ biped without feathers was 
not, according to hia own definition, a man ’ But I am not 
to be bothered by any similar query Man is an animal that 
diddles, and there is no animal that diddles but man It will 
take an entire hen-coop of picked chickens to get over that 
What constitutes the essence, the nare, the principle of 
diddling IS, in fact, jiecuhar to the i lass of creatures that 
wear coats and pantaloons A crow thieves , a fox cheats , 
a weasel outwits , a man diddles To diddle is his destiny 
‘ Man was made to mouin,’ says the poet But not so — 
he w'as made to diddle This is his aim — his object — his end 
And foi this n-ason w hen a man s diddled we say he’s ‘ done ’ 
Diddling, lightly considered, is a compound, of which the 
ingredients are minuteness, interest, perseverance, ingenuity, 
audacity, nonchalance, oiiginality, impertinence, and grin 
Minuteness -—Your diddlor is minute His operations 
are upon a small scale His business is retail for cash, or 
aiiproved papiT at sight Should he ever be tempted into 
magnificent sjiciulation, he then, at once, loses his dis- 
tinctive features, and becomes what we teim ‘financier’ 
This lattei woid conveys the diddlmg idea in every respect 
except that of magriitude A diddlcr may thus be regarded 
as a banker in petto — a ‘ fiiiaiuial opeiation ’, as a diddle at 
Brobdignag The one is to the other, as Homer to ‘ Flaccus ’ 
- —as a Mastodon to a mouse — as the tail of a comet to that 
of a j)ig 

Interest Voui diddlcr is guided by self-interest He 
s( orns to diddle foi the mere sake of the diddle He has an 
object in view — his pocket — and yours He regaids always 
the mam chance He looks to Number One You are 
Number Two, and must look to yourself 

Perseverance — Your diddler perseveres He is not 
leadily discouiaged Should even the banks break, he 
cares nothing about it He steadily pursues liis end, and 
Vt caniis a cono nunquam ab’iierrebitur uuctn^ 
so he never lets go of his game 

Ingenuity — Your diddler is ingenious He has coii- 
structivencss large He understands plot He invents and 
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circumvents Were he not Alexander he would be Diogenes 
Were he not a diddler, he would be a maker of patent rat- 
traps or an angler for trout 

Audacity — Your diddler is audacious He is a bold 
man. He carries the war into Africa He conquers all by 
assault He would not fear the daggers of the Frey Herren 
With a little more prudence Dick Turpin would have made 
a good diddler , with a trifle less blarney, Daniel O’Connell , 
with a pound or two more brains, Charles the Twelfth 
Nonchalance — Your diddler is nonchalant He is not at 
all nervous He never had any nerves He is never seduceil 
into a flurry He i.s never put out — unless put out of doors 
He IS cool — cool as a cucumber He is calm — ‘ calm as a 
smile fiom Lady Bury ’ He is easy — easj^ as an old glove, 
or the damsels of ancient Bai<e 

Originality — Your diddler is original — conscientiously 
so His thoughts are his own He would scorn to employ 
those of another A stale trick is his aversion He would 
return a jiurse 1 am suie, ujion diseoveiirig that he had 
obtained it bv an unoriginal diddle 

Impertinence — Your diddler is impertinent He swag- 
gers He sets his arms a-kimbo He thrusts his hands in 
his trowsers’ jiockets He sneers in your face He tieads 
on your corns He eats your dinner, he drinks your wine, 
he borrows your money, he pulls your nose, he kicks youi 
poodle, and he kisses your wife 

Grin — Your true diddler winds uji all with a grin But 
this nobody secs but himself Ho grins when his daily 
work IS done — when his allotted labours are ac complished — 
at night m his oivn closet, and altogether for his own jirivate 
entertainment Ho goes home He Jocks his door He 
divests himself of his clothes He jiuts out his candle 
He gets into bed He places his head upon the pillow' 
All this done, and your diddler grins This is no hypothesis 
It IS a matter of course 1 reason a pi ion, and a diddle 
would be no diddle without a gun 

The oiigin of the diddle is leferable to the infancy of the 
Human Race Perhaps the hrst diddlei w a.s Adam At all 
events, we can trace the science back to a very lemote 
period of antiquity The modems, however, have biought 
it to a perfection never dreamed of by our thick-heacled 
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piogeiutorB Without pausing to speak of the ‘ old saws 
therefore, I shall content myself with a compendious 
account of some of the more ‘ modem instances 

A very good diddle is this A housekeeper in want of a 
sofa, for instance, is seen to go in and out of several cabinet 
warehouses At length she arrives at one offering an 
excellent variety She is accosted and invited to enter, 
by a polite and voluble individual at the door She finds 
a sofa well adapted to hei views, and, upon inquiiing the 
])ricc, IS surprised and delighted to hear a sum named at 
least twenty per cent lower than hei expectations She 
hastens to make the purchase, gets a bill and receipt, leaves 
her address, with a request that th(' article be sent home as 
speedily as possible, and retires amid a jirofusion of bows 
from the shop-keeper Th(“ night arrives and no sofa 
The next day passes, and still none A servant is sent to 
make inquiry about the didaj The whole transaction is 
denit'd No sofa has been sold — no money rcceix ed — except 
bv the diddler, who played sho])-kee])ei for the nonce 

Our cabinet warehouses are lett entirely unattended, and 
thus afford ev'ery facility for a trick of this kind Visitors 
c'liter, look at furniture, and depart unheeded and unseen 
Should any one wish to purchase, or to inquire the price of 
an article, a bell is at hand, and this is considered amply 
sufficient 

Again, quite a re.spcctablo diddle is this A well-dressed 
individual enteis a shop , makes a purchase to the value of 
a dollar , finds, much to his vexation that he has left his 
pocket-book in anothe i coat jxx ket , and so sa\s to the 
shop-keeper — 

‘ My dear sir, nevei mind ' — just oblige me, wull >ou by 
sending the bundle home > But stay ' I leally believe 
that I have nothing less than a five elollar bill even there 
How'ever, you can send four dollars m c hange with thi' 
bundle, you know 

‘ Veiy good, sii,’ lejihes the shop-keepei who entertains, 
at once, a lofty opinion of the high-mmdedness of his 
lustomei ‘I know fellows , he savs to himself ‘who 
would just have put the gmxls under then aim, and walkeil 
off with a jiromise to call and jiav the dollar as they came 
by 111 the atteniooii ’ 
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A boy IS sent with the parcel and change On the route, 
quite accidentally, he is met by the purchaser, who exclaims 

‘ Ah * this 18 my bundle, I see — I thought you had been 
home with it, long ago Well, go on' My wife, Mrs Trotter, 
will give you the five dollars — I left instructions with her 
to that effect The change you might as well give to me — 
I shall want some silver foi the Post Office Very good ' 
One, two, IS this a good quarter ' — three, four — quite right ' 
Say to Mrs Trotter that you met me and be sure now and 
do not loiter on the way ’ 

The boy doesn’t loiter at all — but he is a very long time 
in getting back from his errand — for no lady of the precise 
name of Mrs Trotter is to be discovered Ho consoles 
himself, however, that he has not bi'en such a fool as to 
leave the goods without the money, and re-entering his 
shop with a self-satisfied air, feels sensibly hurt and indig- 
nant when his master asks him vhat has become of the 
c hange 

A very simple diddle, indexed is this The eajitain ot 
a ship which is about to sail, is pie.sc-nted by an official- 
looking person, vith an unusually moderate bill of elt^ 
charges Glad to get off so easily, and confused by a 
hundred duties pressing upon him all at once he discharges 
the claim forthwith In about fifteen minutes, another and 
less reasonable bill is handed him by one who soon makes 
it evident that the first collector was a diddler, and the 
original collection a diddle 

And here, too, is a somewhat similar thing A steamboat 
IS casting loose from the wharf A traveller, portmanteau 
in hand, is discovered running towards the wharf at full 
speed Suddenly, he makes a dead halt, stoops, and picks 
up somethmg from the ground in a very agitated manner 
It is a pocket-book, and — ‘ Has any gentleman lost a 
pocket-book ’ ’ he cries No one can say that he has 
exactly lost a pocket-book , but a great excitement ensues, 
when the treasure trove is found to be of value The boat 
however, must not be detained 

‘ Time and tide wait for no man,' says the captain 

‘ For God’s sake, stay only a few minutc-s,' says the 
finder of the book — ■“ the true claimant will presently 
appear ’ 
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‘ Can’t wait > ’ replies the man in authority , ‘ east off 
there, d’ye hear ’ 

‘ What am I to do ’ asks the finder, in great tribulation 
‘ I am about to leave the country for some years, and I 
cannot conscientiously retain this large amount in my 
possession I beg your parilon, sir,’ [here he addresses a 
gentleman on shore] ‘ but you liave the air of an honest 
man Will you confer urnm me the favour of taking charge 
of this poek(‘t-bnok — 1 know I < an trust 3mu— and of 
advertising it ' 'Die notes, jtui .see, amount to a very 
eonsiderabk sum The ownei wdl no doubt, insist upon 
rewarding you for \our trouble — 

‘ Me ' — no, you ' — it was yon who found the book ’ 

‘ Well, if j'ou mui,t have it so — 1 w ill take a small reward — 
just to satisfy vour scruple.s J^et me sec — why these notes 
arc all hundieds — ble.ss 1113' .soul ' a hundred is too much 
to take — fiftv vould be quite enough, I am sure — ’ 

‘ Cast off there ' ’ says the captain 
‘ But then I have no change for a bundled, and upon 
the whole, you had better — ’ 

‘ (!ast ofl theie ' sa\s tlie captain 

‘ Never mind ' cries the gentleman on shore, who has 
been examining hi.s own pocket-book for the last minute or 
so — ‘ never mind ' /can hx it — here i.s a fifty on the Bank 
of North America throw me the book ’ 

And the over-c onseieiitious findei takes the fift}' with 
marked reluctance, and throws the gentleman the book, 
as desired, while the steamboat fumes and fizzes on her way 
In about half an houi aftei her departure, the ‘large 
amount ’ is seen to be a ‘counterfeit presentmcmt ’, and the 
whole thing a capital diddle 

A bold cliddle is this A camp-meeting or something 
similar, is to be held at a ecu tarn spot which is accessible 
only by means c>f a free bridge A cliddler stations himself 
upon this bridge, respectfully informs all passers by of the 
new county law w Inch establishes a toll of one cent for foot 
passengers, two for horses and donkej's, and so forth, and 
so forth Some grumble but all submit, and the diddler 
goes home a wealthier man by some fifty or sixty dollars 
well earned This taking a toll from a great crowd of people 
18 an excessively troublesome thmg. 
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A neat diddle is this A friend hold« one of the diddler h 
promises to pay, filled up and signed in due form, upon the 
ordinary blanks jmntcd in red ink The diddler purchases 
one or two dozen of thesi' blanks, and every day dips one 
of them 111 his soup, makes his dog jump for it, and finally 
gives it to him as a bonne bovche The note arriving at 
maturity, the didfller, noth the diddler ’s dog, calls upon 
the friend, and the promise to pay is made the topic of 
discussion The fnend produces it from his eJicritoire, and 
IS in the act of leaching it to the diddler, when up jumps 
the diddlei s dog and devours it lorthwith The diddler is 
not only surprised hut vexed and incensed at the absuid 
behaviour of his dog, and expresses his entire readiness to 
cancel the obligation at any moment when the evidence of 
the obligation shall be forthcoming 

A very minute diddle is this A lady is insultc'd in the 
street bv a diddler 's accomplice The diddler himself flies 
to her assistance, and, giving his friend a comfortable 
thrashing, insists upon attending the lady to her own door 
He bows, with his hand upon his heait, and most respect - 
tullv bids her adieu She entreats him, as her deliveret 
to walk in and bc“ introduci-d to hc-r big bi other and hei 
jiapa With a sigh, he deelines to do so ‘ Is there no W'ay, 
then, sir,’ she murmurs, ‘in which 1 may be jieimitted to 
testifv my gratitude' ' ’ 

‘Why, yes, madam, there is Will you be* kind enough 
to lend me a couple of shillings > ' 

In the first excitement of the niomc-nt the* lady decides 
upon fainting outright l^pon second thought, however, 
she opens her jmrse-strmgs and delivers the specie Now 
this, 1 say is a diddle minute' — ^for one entire moiety of the- 
sum borrowed has to be paid to the gentleman who had the 
trouble of performing the insult, and who had then to stand 
still and be thrashecl for jx'rforming it 

Rather a .small, but still a scientific diddle is this The 
diddler approaches the bar of a tavern, and demands a 
couple of twists of tobacco These are handed to him, 
when, having slightly examined them, he says 

‘ I don’t much like this tobacco Here, take it back, and 
give me a glas.s of brandy and water in its place- ’ 

The brandy and water is furnished and imbibed, and the 
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diddlor makes his way to the door But the voice of the 
tavern-keeper arrests him 

‘ I believe, sir, you have forgotten to pay for youi brandy 
and water ’ 

‘ Pay for my brandy and ivater didn't 1 give you the 
tobaeco for the brandy and water ' What more would 
you have ’ 

‘ But fall, if you please I don't remembei that you paid 
for th(‘ tobacco 

‘What do you mean by that, v'ou scoundrel ' — Didn't 
r give you back your tobacco > Isii t that youi tobaeco 
lying there ^ Do you c-xpt*ct me to pay foi what I did not 
take * ’ 

‘ But, fair,’ says the publican now rather at a loss what 
to say, ‘ but sir— ' 

‘ But me no buts, sn,’ interrupts the diddler, apparently 
in very high dudgc'on and .slamming the door after him, 
as he makc's his escape- — ‘ But me no huts, fair and none ot 
vour tucks upon tiavc-llerh 

Heie again is a vn-rv' clev er diddle of w hic'h the simjilicitv' 
IS not its least recommendation A jnirse, oi pocket-book, 
bc'ing really lost, the- lo.sc-i inserts in one of the daily papeis 
of a large- city a fully dc-.scnptive advertisement 

Wheieu])on oui diddler copic-s Uw facts of this advertise- 
iiic-nt, with a change of he-ading, of general phia&eologv, 
and udefress The oiiginal, for instance, is long, and verbose 
IS headed ‘ A Pocket-Book Lost ' and requires the tieasurc- 
when found, to be Ic-ft at Xo I Tom .street The copy is 
brief, and being headed with ‘ Lost ’ only, indicates No 2 
Dick, or No 3 Hariv street, as the localitv' at which the 
ownc-r iiiav be- sc-en Moreovc-r, it is inserted in at least 
live or SIX of the daily papers ot the day, while in point of 
time, it makes its appearance only a few- hours after the 
original Should it be rc-ad by the loser of the purse, he 
would hardly suspect it to hav-e any reference to his own 
misfortune But, of course, the chances are fiv-e or six to 
one, that the finder will rc-pair to the address given by the 
diddler, rather than to that pointed out by the rightful 
proprietor The former pays the reward, pockets the 
treasure, and decamps 

Quite an analogous diddle is this A lady of ton has 
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dropped, somewhere in the street, a diamond ring of very 
unusual value For its recovery, she offers some forty oi 
fifty dollars reward — giving, in her advertisement, a very 
minute description of the gem, and of its settings, and 
declaring that, upon its restoration to No so and so, in 
such and such Avenue, the reward will be paid itistanter, 
without a single question being asked During the lady’s 
absence from home, a day or two afterwards, a ring is 
heard at the door of No so and so, in such and such Avenue , 
a servant appears , the ladj'- of the house i.s asked for and 
IS declared to be out, at whuh astounding information, the 
visitor expresses the most poignant regret His business is 
of importance and concerns the lady herself In fact, he 
had the good fortune to fmd her diamond ring But, 
perhaps it would be as well that he .should call again ‘ By 
no means > ’ says the servant , and ‘ By no means ' ' says 
the lady’s sister and the ladj’s sistei -in-law', who are sum- 
moned forthwith The ring is elanioioiisly identified, the 
reward is paid, and the finder nearly thrust out of doors 
The lady returns, and expresses .some little dissatisfaction 
with her sister and sister-m-law. becau.se tliev happen to 
have paid forty or fifty dollars for a facsimile of hei 
diamond ring — a facsimile ma ie out of real piiichbeck and 
unquestionable paste 

But as there is really no end to diddling so there w’ould 
be none to this essay, were I C'ven to hint at half the* 
variations, or infiec turns, of w hich this science is susceptible. 
I must bring this paper, perforce, to a conclusion, and this 
I cannot do better than by a summary notice of a very 
decent, but rather elaborate diddle, of which our own city 
was made the theatre, not very long ago, and w^hich was 
subsequently repeated with sueoes.s, in other still more 
verdant localities of the Union A middle-aged gentleman 
arrives in town from parts unknown He is remarkably 
precise, cautious, staid, and deliberate in his demeanour. 
His dress is scrupulously neat, but jilain, unostentatious 
He wears a white cravat, an ample waistcoat, made with 
an eye to comfort alone , thick-soled cosy-lookmg shoes, 
and pantaloons without straps He has the whole an, 
in fact, of your well-to-do, sober-sided, exact, and respect- 
able ‘ man of business par excellence — one of the stem 
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and outwardly hard, internally soft, sort of people that we 
see in the crack high comedies — fellows whose words are 
so many bonds, and who are noted for giving away guineas, 
m chanty, with the one hand, while, in the way of mere 
bargain, they exact the uttermost fraction of a farthing 
with the other 

He makes much ado before he can get suited with a 
boarding-house He dislikes t hildren He has been 
accustomed to quiet His habits are methodical — and 
then he u'ould prefer getting into a private and respectable 
small family, piously inclined Terms, however, are no 
object — only he must insist upon settling his bill on the 
first of every month (it is now the second), and begs his 
landlady, when he finally obtains one to his mind, not on 
any account to forget his instructions upon this point — but 
to send in a bill and receijit, precisely at ten o’clock, on 
tht' first day of every month, and undei no f ircumstanees 
to put It ofi to the seeoiul 

These arrangements made, our man of business rents an 
office m a reputable rather than in a fashionable quarter of 
the town There is nothing he more despises than pretence 
‘ Where there is much show,’ he says, ‘ there is seldom 
anything very solid behind ’ — an observation which so 
profoundly impresses his landlady’s fancy, that she makes 
a pencil memorandum of it forthwith, in her great family 
Bible, on the broad margin of the Proverbs of Solomon 

The next step is to advertise, after some such fashion as 
this, in the principal business sixpennies of this city — the 
pennies are eschewed as not ‘ respectable ' — and as demand- 
ing payment for all advertisements in advance Our man 
of business holds it as a point of his faith that work should 
never be paid for until done 

Wanted —T'he advertiseis, being about to commence 
extensive business operations in this city, will require the 
services of three or four intelligent and competent clerks, 
to whom a liberal salary will be paid The very best 
recommendations, not so much for capacity, as for integrity, 
will be expected Indeed, as the duties to be performed, 
involve high responsibilities, and large amounts of money 
must necessarily pass through the hands of those engaged, 

TOL. I g 
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it IS deemed advisable to demand a deposit of fifty dollars 
from each clerk employed No person need apply, therefore, 
who IS not prepared to leave this sum in the possession of 
the advertisers, and who cannot furnish the most satis- 
factory testimonials of morality Young gentlemen piously 
inclined will be j^referrc'd Application should be made 
between the hours of ten and eleven, a M , and four and 
five, P M . of Messrs 

Boos, Hogs, Loos, Fbogs, & Co 
No 110 Dog Street 

By the thirty-first day of the month, this advertisement 
has brought to the office of Messrs Bogs, Hogs, Logs, 
Frogs, and Company, some fifteen or twenty young gentle- 
men piously inclined But our man of business is in no 
hurry to conclude a contract with any — no man of business 
IS ever precipitate — and it is not until the most rigid 
catechism in respect to the piety of each young gentleman’s 
inclination, that hih services are engaged and his fifty 
dollars receipted for, ')Uit by way of proper precaution, on 
the 'part of the respectable firm of Bogs, Hogs, Logs, Frogs, 
and Company On the morning of the first day of the next 
month, the landlady does no( present her bill, according 
to promise — a piece of neglect for which the comfortable 
head of the house ending in ogs, would no doubt have 
chided her severely, could he have been prevailed upon 
to remain in town a day or tw'O for that purpose 

As it IS, the constables have had a sad time of it, running 
hither and thither, and all they can do is to declare the 
man of business most emphatically, a ‘ hen knee high ’ — by 
which some persons imagine them to imply that, in fact, 
he IS n e 1 — by which again the very classical phrase non 
est inventus, is supposed to be understood In the mean- 
time the young gentlemen, one and all, are somewhat less 
piously inclined than before, while the landlady purchases 
a shilling’s worth of the best Indian rubber, and very 
carefully obliterates the pencil memorandum that some 
fool has made in her great family Bible, on the broad 
margin of the Proverbs of Solomon. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE ODD 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA 

It was a chilly November afternoon I had just consum- 
mated an unusually hearty dinner, of which the dyspeptic 
truffe formed not the least important item, and was sitting 
alone m the dining-room, with my feet upon the fender, 
and at my elbow a small table which I had rolled up to 
the fire, and upon which were some apologies for dessert, 
with some miscellaneous bottles of wine, spirit, and liqueur 
In tbe morning I had been reading Glover’s ‘ Leonidas 
Wilkie’s ‘ Epigoniad ’, Lamartine’s ‘ Pilgrimage ’, Barlow’s 
‘ Columbiad ’, Tuckerman’s ‘ Sicily ’, and Griswold’s ‘ Curi- 
osities ’ , I am willing to confess, therefore, that I now 
felt a little stupid I made effort to arouse myself by aid 
of frequent Lafitte, and, all failing, I betook myself to a 
stray newspaper m despair Having carefully perused the 
column of ‘ houses to let ’, and the column of ‘ dogs lost 
and then the two columns of ‘ wives and apprentices 
runaway ’, I attacked with great resolution the editorial 
matter, and, reading it from beginning to end without 
understanding a syllable, eonceived the possibility of its 
being Chinese, and so re-read it from the end to the be- 
ginning, but with no more satisfactory result I was about 
throwing away, in disgust. 

This folio of four pages, happy work 
Which not even critics criticise, 

when I felt my attention somewhat aroused by the para- 
graph w'hich follows 

‘ The avenues to death are numerous and strange A 
London paper mentions the dcc-easo of a person from 
a singular cause He was playing at “ puff the dart ”, 
which IS played with a long needle inserted in some w^orsted, 
and blown at a target through a tin tube He placed the 
needle at the wrong end of the tube, and d rawing his breath 
strongly to puff the dart forwaid with force, drew the 
needle into his throat It entered the lungs, and in a few 
days killed him ’. 

Upon seeing this I fell into a great rage, without exactly 
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knowing why ‘ This thing I exclaimed, ‘ is a con- 
temptible falsehood — a poor hoax — the lees of the invention 
of some pitiable penny-a-liner — of some wretched concocter 
of accidents in Cocaigne These fellows, knowing the 
extravagant gullibility of the age, set their wits to work in 
the imagination of improbable possibilities — of odd acci- 
dents, as they term them , but to a reflecting intellect 
(like mine ’, I added, in parenthesis, putting my forefinger 
unconsciously to the side of my nose), ‘ to a contemplative 
understanding such as I myself possess, it seems evident at 
once that the marvellous increase of late m these “ odd 
accidents ” is by far the oddest accident of all For my 
own part, I intend to believe nothing henceforward that 
has anything of the “ singular ” about it ’ 

‘ Mein Gott, den, vat a vool you bees for dat ' ’ replied 
one of the most remarkable voices I ever heard At first 
I took it for a rumbling in my ears — ^such as a man some- 
times experiences when getting very drunk — but, upon 
second thought, I considered the sound as more nearly 
resemblmg that which proceeds from an empty barrel 
beaten with a big stick , and, in fact, this I should have 
concluded it to be, but for the articulation of the syllables 
and words I am by no means naturally nervous, and the 
very few glasses of Lafitte which I had sipped served to 
embolden me a little, so that I felt nothmg of trepidation, 
but merely uplifted my eyes with a leisurely movement, 
and looked carefully around the room for the intruder 
I could not, however, jjerceive any one at all 

‘ Humph ' ’ resumed the voice, as I continued my survey, 
‘ you mus pe so dronk as de pig, den, for not zee me as 
I zit here at your zide ’ 

Hereupon I bethought me of looking immediately before 
my nose, and there, sure enough, confronting me at the 
table sat a personage nondescript, although not altogether 
indescribable His body was a wine-pipe, or a rum- 
puncheon, or something of that character, and had a truly 
Falstaffian air In its nether extremity Were inserted two 
kegs, which seemed to answer all the purposes of legs 
For arms there dangled from the upper portion of the 
carcass two tolerably long bottles, with the necks outward 
for hands All the head that I saw the monster possessed 
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of was one of those Hessian canteens which resemble a large 
snuff-box with a hole in the middle of the lid This canteen 
(with a funnel on its top, like a cavalier cap slouched over 
the eyes) was set on edge upon the puncheon, with the hole 
toward myself ; and through this hole, which seemed 
puckered up like the mouth of a very precise old maid, 
the creature was emitting certain rumblmg and grumbling 
noises which he evidently intended for intelligible talk 

‘I ?ay’, said he, ‘you mos pe dronk as de pig, vor zit 
dare and not zee me zit ere , and I zay, doo, you mos pe 
pigger vool as de goose, vor to dispelief vat iz prmt in de 
print ’Tiz de troof- — dat it iz — eberry vord ob it ’ 

‘ Who are you, pray ’ ’ said I, with much dignity, 
although somewhat puzzled , ‘ how did you get hero ' 
and what is it you are talking about ’ 

‘ As vor ow I corn’d ere,’ replied the figure, ‘ dat iz none 
of your pizzmess , and as vor vat I be talking apout, I be 
talk apout vat I tink proper , and as vor who I be, vy dat 
IS de very ting I corn’d here for to let you zee for yourzelf ’ 

‘ You are a dninken vagabond,’ said I, ‘ and I shall ring 
the bell and order my footman to kick you into the 
street ’ 

‘He I he I he ' ’ said the fellow, ‘ hu • hu • hii ' dat 
you can't do ’ 

‘ Can’t do ' ’ said I, ‘ what do you mean ’ — I can’t do 
what ’ ’ 

‘ Bing de pell,’ he replied, attempting a grin with his 
little villanous mouth 

Upon this I made an effort to get up, in order to put my 
threat into execution , but the ruffian just reached across 
the table very deliberately, and hitting me a tap on the 
forehead with the neck of one of the long bottles, knocked 
me back into the arm-chair from which I had half arisen 
I was utterly astounded , and, for a moment, was quite at 
a loss what to do In the meantime, he contmued his 
talk 

‘ You zee,’ said he, ‘ it iz te bess vor zit still , and now 
you shall know who I pe Look at me ' zee ' I am te Angd 
ov (e Odd ’ 

‘ And odd enough, too,’ I ventured to reply ; ‘ but I was 
always under the impression that an angel had wings.’ 
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‘ Te wing ! ’ he cried, highly incensed, ‘ vat I pe do mit 
te wing ’! Mein Gott ! do you take me vor a shicken ? ’ 

‘ No — oh no ' ’ I replied, much alarmed, ‘ you arc no 
chicken — certainly not ’ 

‘ Well, den, zit still and jiehabe yourself, or I'll lap you 
again mid me vist It iz te shicken ab to wing, und te owl 
ab tc wing, und te imp ab te wing, und te head-touffel ab te 
wing Te angel ab not te wing, and I am to Angel ov te 
Odd’ 

‘ And your business w'lth me at present is — is — ’ 

‘ My pizzness ' ’ ejaculated the thing, ‘ vy vat a low 
bled buppy you nios po vor to ask a gentleman und an 
angel apout his pizziness ' ’ 

This language was rather moie than 1 could beai, even 
from an angel , so, plucking up courage, I seized a salt- 
cellar w'hich lay within reach, and hurled it at the head of 
the intruder Either he dodged, however, or niy aim was 
inaccurate , for all I accomplished was the demolition of 
the crystal ahich jirotected the dial of the clock upon the 
mantel-jiK'ce As for the Angel, he evinced his sense of my 
assault by giving me two oi three hard consecutive laps 
upon the forehead as befoie These reduced me at once to 
submission, and I am almost ashamed to confess that 
eithei througli pain oi v'exation, there came a few tears into 
my eyes 

‘ Mein Gott ' ’ said the Angel of the Odd, apparently 
much softened at my distress , ‘ raein Gott, te man is eder 
fciry dronk or ferry zorry You mos not trink it so strong — 
you mos put te water in te wine Here, trink dis, like a goot 
veller, und don’t gry now — don’t ' ’ 

Hereupon the Angel of the Odd rejilenished my goblet 
(which was about a third full of port) with a colouiless fluid 
that he poured from one of his hand bottles I observed 
that these bottles had labels about their necks, and that 
these labels weic inscribed ‘ Kirschwassei ’ 

The considerate kindness of the Aigel mollified me in no 
little measure , and, aided by the water with which he 
diluted my port more than once, I at length regained 
sufficient temper to listen to his very (‘xtraoidinaiy dis- 
course I cannot pretend to lecount all that ho told me, 
but I gleaned from what he said that he was the genius 
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who presided over the contretemps of mankind, and whose 
business it was to bring about the odd accidents which are 
continually astonishing the sceptic Once or twice, upon 
my venturing to express my total incredulity m respect to 
hiB pretensions, he grew very angry indeed, so that at 
length I considered it the wiser policy to say nothing at all, 
and let him have his own way Ho talked on, therefore, 
at great length, while I merely leaned back in my chair 
with ray eyes shut, and amused myself with munching 
raisins and filliping the stems about the room But, by- 
and-by, the Angel suddenly construed this behaviour of 
mine into contempt He arose in a terrible passion, 
slouched his funnel down over his eyes, swore a vast oath, 
uttered a threat of some character which I did not precisely 
comprehend, and finally made me a low bow and departed, 
wishing me, in tlie language of the atchbishop in Gil-Blas, 

‘ beaucoiip de honheur et un pen pins de bon sens ’ 

His departure afforded me relief The venj few glasses 
of Lafittc that I had sipped had the effect of rendering mo 
drowsy, and I felt inclined to take a nap of some fifteen or 
twenty minutes, as is my custom aflei dmner At six I had 
an appointment of consequence, w'hich it was quite in- 
dispensable that I should keep The policy of insurance 
for my dwelling house had expired the day before , and, 
some dispute having arisen, it was agreed that, at six, 

I should meet the board of diioctors of the company and 
settle the terms of a renewal Glancing upward at the 
clock on the mantel-iueco (for I felt too drowsy to take 
out my watch), I had the pleasure to find that I had. still 
twenty-five minutes to spare It was half past five , I could 
easily walk to the insurance office in five minutes , and 
my usual siestas had never been known to exceed five and 
twenty. I felt sufficiently safe, therefoie, and composed 
myself to my slumbers forthwuth 
Having completed them to my satisfaction, I again 
looked toward the time-picco and was half inclined to 
believe in the possibility of odd accidents when I found 
that, instead of my ordinary fifteen or twenty minutes, 
I had been dozing only three , for it still wanted seven 
and twenty of the apiKiinted hour I betook myself again 
to my nap, and at length a second time awoke, when, to 
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my utter amazement, it still wanted twenty-seven minutes 
of SIX I jumped up to examine the clock, and found that 
it had ceased running My watch informed me that it was 
half past seven , and, of course, having slept two hours, 
I was too late for my appointment ‘ It will make no 
difference,’ I said ‘ I can call at the office m the morning 
and apologize , m the meantime what can be the matter 
with the clock ’ ’ Upon examining it I discovered that one 
of the raisin stems which I had been filliping about the room 
during the discourse of the Angel of the Odd, had flown 
through the fractured crystal, and lodging, singularly 
enough, in the key-hole, with an end projecting outward, 
had thus arrested the revolution of the minute hand 

‘ Ah ' ’ said I, ‘ I see how it is This thing speaks for 
itself A natural accident, such as will happen now and 
then ' ’ 

I gave the matter no further consideration, and at my 
usual hour retired to bed Here, having placed a candle 
upon a reading stand at the bed head, and having made an 
attempt to perus(> some pages of the ‘ Omnipresence of the 
Deity I unfortunately fell asleep in less than twenty 
seconds, leaving the light burning as it was 

My dreams were terrifically disturbed by visions of the 
Angel of the Odd Methought he stood at the foot of the 
couch, drew aside the curtams, and, in the hollow, detestable 
tones of a lum puncheon, menaced me with the bitterest 
vengeance for the contempt with which I had treated him 
He concluded a long harangue by taking off his funnel- 
cap, inserting the tube into my gullet, and thus deluging 
me with an ocean of Kirschwasser, which he poured, in 
a continuous flood, from one of the long-necked bottlc.s 
that stood him instead of an arm My agony was at length 
insufferable, and I awoke just in time to perceive that a rat 
had run off with the lighted candle from the stand, but not 
in season to prevent his making his escape with it through 
the hole Very soon, a strong suffocating odour assailed 
my nostrils , the house, I clearly perceived, was on fire 
In a few minutes the blaze broke forth with violence, and 
in an incredibly brief period the entire buildmg was wrapped 
in flames All egress from my chamber, except through 
a wmdow, was cut off The crowd, however, quickly pro- 
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cured and raised a long ladfler By moans of this I was 
descending rapidly, and in apparent safety, when a huge 
hog, about whose rotund stomach, and indeed about whose 
whole air and physiognomy, there was something which 
reminded me of the Angel of the Odd — when this hog, 
I say, which hitherto had been quietly slumbering in the 
mud, took it suddimly into his head that his left shoulder 
needed scratching, and could find no moie convenient 
rubbing-post than that afforded by the foot of the ladder 
In an instant I was precipitated and had the misfortune to 
fracture my arm 

This accident, with the loss of my insurance, and with 
the more serious loss of my hair, the whole of which had 
been smged off by the fire, predisposed me to serious 
imjiressions, so that, finally, I made up my mind to take 
a wife There was a rich widow disconsolate for the loss 
of her seventh husband, and to her wounded spirit I oliered 
the balm of my vow's 8he yielded a reluctant consent to 
my piayeis 1 knelt at hei feet m gratitude and adoration 
She blushed and bowed her luxunant tresses into close 
contact with those supplied me, temporarily, by Grandjean 
1 know not how the entanglement took place, but so it was 
I arose with a shining pate, wigless , she in disdain and 
wrath, half buried in alien hair Thus ended my hopes ot 
the widow' by an acoidc-nt whieh could not have been 
anticipated, to be .sure, but w'hich the natural sequence of 
events had brought about 

Without despairing, howevei, I undertook tho siege of 
a less implacable heart The fates were again propitious 
for a bnef period , but again a tiivial incident interfered 
Meeting my betrothed in an avenue thronged wnth tho ihte 
of tho city, 1 was hastening to greet her with one of my 
best considered bows, when a small particle of some foreign 
matter, lodging in the corner of my eye, rendered me, for 
the moment, completely blind Before I could recover my 
sight, the lady of my love had disappeared — irreparably 
affronted at what she chose to consider my premeditated 
rudeness in passing her by ungreeted While I stood 
bewildered at the suddenness of this accident (which 
might have happened, nevertheless, to any one under the 
sun), and while I still continued incapable of sight, I was 
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accosted by the Angel of the Odd, who proffered me his aid 
with a civility which I had no reason to expect He 
examined my disordered eye with much gentleness and 
skill, informed mo that I had a drop in it, and (whatever 
a ‘ drop ’ was) took it out, and afforded me relief 

I now considered it high time to die (since fortune had 
so determmed to persecute me), and accordingly made my 
way to the nearest river Here, divesting myself of my 
clothes (for there is no reason why we cannot die as we 
were born), I threw myself headlong into the current , the 
sole witness of my fate being a solitary crow that had been 
seduced into the eating of brandy-saturated corn, and so 
had staggered away from his fellows No sooner had 
I entered the water than this bird took it into his head to 
fly away with the most indispensable portion of my apparel 
Postponing, therefore, for the present, my suicidal design, 
I just slipped my nether extremities into the sleeves of my 
coat, and betook myself to a jiursuit of the felon with all 
the nimbleness which the case required and its circum- 
stances would admit But my evil destiny attended me 
still As I ran at full speed, with my nose up m the atmo- 
sphere, and intent only upon the purlomer of my property, 
I suddenly perceived that my feet rested no longer upon 
terra-firma , the fact is, I had thrown myself over a preci- 
pice, and should inevitably have been dashed to pieces but 
for my good fortune in grasping the end of a long guide- 
rope, which depended from a passing balloon 

As soon as I sufficiently recovered my senses to compre- 
hend the terrific predicament in which I stood or rather 
hung, I exerted all the power of my lungs to make that 
predicament known to the aeronaut overhead But for a 
long time I exerted myself in vain Either the fool could 
not, or the villain would not perceive me Meantime the 
machine rapidly soared, while my strength even more 
rapidly failed I was soon upon the point of resigning 
myself to my fate, and dropping quietly into the sea, when 
my spirits were suddenly revived by hearing a hollow voice 
from above, which seemed to be lazily humming an opera 
air Looking up, I perceived the Angel of the Odd. He 
was leaning with his arras folded, over the rim of the car , 
and with a pipe in his mouth, at which ho puffed leisurely. 
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seemed to be upon excellent terms with himself and the 
universe I was too much exhausted to speak, so I merely 
legarded him with an imploring an. 

For several minutes, although he looked me full in the 
face, he said nothing At length removing carefully his 
meerschaum from the right to the left comer of his mouth, 
he condescended to speak 

‘ Who pe you,’ he asked, ‘ und vhat der teuffel you pe 
do dare < ’ 

To this piece of impudence, cruelty, and affectation, 
I could reply only by ejaculating the monosyllable ‘ Help ' ’ 

‘ Elp I ’ echoed the ruffian — ‘ not I Dare iz te pottle — 
elp yourself, und pe tam’d I ’ 

With these words he let fall a heav^y bottle of Kirsch- 
wasser which, dropping preei.sely upon the eroivn of my 
head, caused me to imagine that my brains were entirely 
knocked out Impressed with this idea, I was about to 
relinquish my hold and give up the ghost with a good grace, 
when I was arrested by the cry of the Angel, who bade mo 
hold on 

‘ Old on ' ’ he said , ‘ don t pe in to iirry — don’t • Will 
you pe take de odder pottle, or ave you pe got zober yet and 
come to your zenzes '> ’ 

I made haste, hereupon, to nod my head twice — once in 
the negative, meaning thereby that I would prefer not 
taking the other bottle at present — and once in the affirma- 
tive, intending thus to imply that I ?m.s sober and had 
positively come to my senses By these means I somewhat 
softened the Angel 

‘ Und you pelief, ton,’ he inquired, ‘ at te last ’ You 
pelief, ten, in te pos.sibility of te odd ’ ’ 

I again nodded my head in assent 

‘ Und you ave pelief in me, te Angel of te Odd ’ ’ 

I nodded again 

‘ Und you acknowledge tat you pe to blind dronk und 
to vool ’ ’ 

I nodded once more 

‘ Put your right hand into your left hand preeches pocket, 
ten, in token ov your vull zubmizzion unto te Angel ov 
te Odd ’ 

This thing, for very obvious reasons, I found it quite 
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impossible to do In the first place, my left arm had been 
broken in my fall from the ladder, and, therefore, had I let 
go my hold with the right hand, I must have let go alto- 
gether In the second place, I could have no breeches until 
I came across the crow I was therefore obliged, much to my 
regret, to shake my head in the negative — intending thus 
to give the Angel to understand that I found it incon- 
venient, just at that moment, to comply with his very 
reasonable demand ' No sooner, however, had I ceased 
shaking my head than — 

‘ Go to der teuffel, ten ' ’ roared the Angel of the Odd 

In pronouncing these words, he drew a sharp knife across 
the guide-rope by which I was susjiended, and as we then 
happened to be precisely over my own house (which, 
during my peregrinations, had been handsomely rebuilt), 
it so occurred that I tumbled headlong down the ample 
chimney and alit upon the dining-room hearth 

Upon coming to my senses (for the fall had very 
thoroughly stunned me), I found it about four o’clock 
in the morning I lay outstretched where I had fallen 
from the balloon My head grovelled in the ashes of an 
extinguished fire, while my feet reposed upon the wreck of 
a small table, overthrowTi, and amid the fragments of a 
miscellaneous dessert, intermingled with a newspaper, some 
broken glasses and shattered bottles, and an empty jug of 
the Schiedam Kirschwasser Thus revenged himself the 
Angel of the Odd 


MELLONTA TAUTA 

On Board Balloon ‘ Skylark’, April 1, 2848 

Now, my dear friend — now, for your sins, you are to 
suffer the infliction of a long gossiping letter I tell you 
distinctly that I am going to punish you for all your im- 
pertinences by bemg as tedious, as discursive, as incoherent, 
and as unsatisfactory as possible Besides, here I am, 
cooped up m a dirty balloon, with some one or two hundred 
of the canaille, all bound on a pleasure excursion (what a 
funny idea some people have of pleasure I) and I have no 
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prosjxjct of touching terra firma for a month at least 
Nobody to talk to Nothing to do When one has nothmg 
to do, then is the time to correspond with one’s friends 
You jierceive, then, why it is that I write you this letter — 
it 18 on account of my ennui and your sms 

Get ready your spectacles and make up your mind to 
be annoyed I mean to write at you every day during this 
odious voyage 

Heigho ' when will any Invention visit the human jieri- 
cranium * Are we forever to be doomed to the thousand 
inconveniences of the balloon Will nobody contrive a 
more expeditious mode of progress This jog-trot move- 
ment, to my thinking, is little less than positive torture 
Upon my word we have not made more than a hundred 
miles the hour since leaving home • The very birds beat 
us — at least some of them I assure you that I do not 
exaggerate at all Our motion, no doubt, seems slower 
than it actually is — this on account of our having no objects 
about us by which to estimate our velocity, and on account 
of our going with the wind To be sure, whenever wo meet 
a balloon we have a chance of perceiving our rate, and 
then, I admit, things do not appear so very bad Accus- 
tomed as I am to this mode of travelling, I cannot get over 
a kind of giddiness whenever a balloon passes us in a current 
directly overhead It always seems to me like an immense 
bird of prey about to pounce upon us and cany us off m 
its claws One went over us this morning about sunrise, 
and so nearly overhead that its drag-rope actually brushed 
the net- work suspending our car, and caused us very serious 
apprehension Our captam said that if the material of the 
bag had been the trumpery varnished ‘ silk ’ of five hundred 
or a thousand years ago, wo should inevitably have been 
damaged This silk, as he explained it to mo, was a fabric 
composed of the entrails of a species of earth-worm The 
worm was carefully fed on mulberries — a kind of fruit 
resembling a water-melon — and, when sufficiently fat, was 
crushed m a mill The paste thus arising was called jnpyrus 
in its primary state, and went through a variety of pro- 
cesses until it finally became ‘ silk ’ Singular to lelate, it 
was once much admired as an article of female dress > 
Balloons wore also very generally constructed from it 
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A better kind of material, it appears, was subsequently 
found m the down surroundmg the seed-vessels of a plant 
vulgarly called euphorbium, and at that time botanically 
termed milk- weed This latter kind of silk was designated 
as silk-buckmgham, on account of its superior durability, 
and was usually jireparcd for use by being varnished with 
a solution of gum caoutchouc — a substance which in some 
resiiccts must have resembled the gutta percha now in 
common use This caoutchouc was occasionally called 
India rubber or rubber of w'hist, and was no doubt one of 
the numerous fungi Never tell ino again that I am not 
at heart an antiquarian 

Talking of drag-ropes — our own, it seems, has this 
moment Imocked a man overboard from one of the small 
magnetic propellers that swarm in ocean below us — -a boat 
of about SIX thousand tons, and, from all accounts, shame- 
fully crowded These diminutive barques should bo jiro- 
hibited from carrying more than a definite number of 
passengers The man, of course, was not permitted to get 
on board again, and was soon out of sight, ho and his 
life-preserver I rejoice, my dear friend, that we live in an 
age so enlightened that no such a thmg as an imlividual 
18 supposed to exist It is the mass foi which the true 
Humanity cares By-thc-by, talking of Humanity, do you 
Itnow that our immortal Wiggms is not so original in his 
views of the Social Condition and so forth, as his contem- 
poraries arc inclined to suppose Pundit assures me that 
the same ideas were put, nearly in the same way, about a 
thousand years ago, by an Irish philosopher called Furriei , 
on account of his keeping a retail shop for cat pjltries and 
other furs Pundit knows, you know , there can be no 
mistake about it How very wonderfully do we see verified 
cveiy day, the piofound observation of the Hindoo Aries 
Tottlo (as quoted by Pundit) — Thus must we say that, 
not once or twice, or a few times, but with almost infinite 
repetitions, the same opinions come round in a circle 
among men ’ 

April 2 — Spoke to-day the magnetic cutter in charge of 
the middle section of lloaiiiig tclegiaph wires 1 ham thatr 
when this species of telegraph was first put into operation 
by Horse, it was considered quite impossible to convey the 
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wires over sea ; but now we are at a loss to comprehend 
where the difficulty lay 1 So wags the world. Tempora 
mutanlur — excuse mo for quoting the Etruscan What 
vxmld we do without the Atlantic telegraph ? (Pundit says 
Atlantic was the ancient adjective ) We lay to a few 
minutes to ask the cutter some questions, and learned, 
among other glorious news, that civil war is raging in 
Africa, while the plague is doing its good work beautifully 
both in Yurope and Ayesher Is it not truly remarkable 
that, before the magnificent light shed upon philosophy 
by Humanity, the world wa.s accustomed to regard War 
and Pestilence as calamities Uo you know that prayers 
were actually offered up in the ancient temples to the end 
that these evils (’) might not be visited upon mankind '> 
Is it not really difficult to comprehend upon what principle 
of interest our forefathers acted ? Were they so blind as 
not to perceive that the destruction of a myriad of indi- 
viduals IS only so much positive advantage to the mass ' 
April 3 — It IS really a very fine amusement to ascend the 
rojie-ladder leading to the summit of the balloon-bag and 
thence survey the surrounding world Prom the car below, 
you know the prosjx'ct is not so comprehensive — you can 
see little vertically But seated hero (where I write this) 
in the luxuriously-! ushioned open piazza of the summit, 
one can see everything that is going on in all directions 
Just now, there is ({uite a crowd of balloons in sight, and 
they present a very animated appearance, while the air is 
resonant with the hum of so many millions of human 
voices I have heard it asserted that when Yellow or (as 
Pundit will have it) Violet, who is supposed to have been 
the first aeronaut, maintaineil the practicability of traversing 
the atmosphere in all directions, by merely ascendmg or 
descending until a favouiable current v\as attained, ho was 
scarcely hearkened to at all by his contemporaries, who 
looked upon him as merely an ingenious sort of madman, 
because the philosophers (') of the day declared the thing 
impossible Really now it does seem to mo quite un- 
accountable how anything so obviously feasible could have 
escaped the sagacity of the ancient savants But in all 
ages the great obstacles to advancement in Art have been 
opposed by the so-called men of science To be sure, our 
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men of science are not quite so bigoted as those of old — 
oh, I have something so queer to tell you on this topic 
Do you know that it is not more than a thousand years 
ago since the metaphysicians consented to relieve the 
people of the singular fancy that there existed but two 
possible roads for the attainment of Truth > Believe it if 
you can ' It appears that long, long ago, in the night of 
Time, there lived a Turkish philosopher (or Hindoo possibly) 
called Aries Tottle This person introduced, or at all 
events propagated what was termed the deductive or a 
priori mode of investigation He started with what he 
mamtamed to be axioms or ‘ self-evident truths ’, and 
thence proceeded ‘ logically ’ to results His greatest 
disciples were one Neuclid and one Cant Well, Aries 
Tottle flourished supreme until the advent of one Hog, 
sumamed the ‘ Ettrick Shepheid ’, w ho preached an entirely 
different system, which he called the a jioslenori oi in- 
ductive His plan referred altogether to Sensation He 
proceeded by observing, analyzmg, and classifying facts — 
instantice natures, as they were affectedly called — into 
general laws Aries Tottle ’s mode, in a word, was based on 
noumena , Hog’s on phenomena Well, so great was the 
admiration excited by this latter sj’stern that, at its first 
introduction, Aries Tottle fell into disrepute , but finally 
he recovered ground and was permitted to divide the realm 
of Truth with his more nioclem iival The savants now 
maintained that the Aristotelian and Baconian roads were 
the sole possible avenues to knowledge ‘ Baconian,’ you 
must know’, was an adjective inveiiU‘d as equivalent to 
Hog-ian and more euphonious and dignified 

Now , my dear friend, I do assure you, most positively, t hat 
I leprcsent this matter fairly, on the soundest authority , 
and you can easily understand how a notion so absurd on 
its veiy face must have ojierated to retard the progress of 
all true knowledge — which makes its advances almost in- 
variably by intuitive bounds The ancient idea confined 
investigation to crawling , and for hundreds of years so 
great was the infatuation about Hog especially, that a 
virtual end was put to all thinking jirojierly so called No 
man dared utter a truth to which he felt himself indebted 
to his Soul alone It matteicd not whether the truth was 
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even denumstrably a truth, for the bullet-headed savants of 
the time regarded only the road by which he had attained 
it They would not even look at the end ‘ Let us see the 
means,’ they cried, ‘ the means ' ’ If, upon investigation 
of the means, it was found to come neither under the 
< ategory Aries (that is to say Ram) nor under the category 
Hog, why then the savants went no farther, but pronounced 
the ‘ theorist ’ a fool, and would have nothing to do with 
him or his truth 

Now, it cannot be maintained, even, that by the crawling 
system the greatest amount of tiuth would bo attained m 
any long seriis of ages, for the repression of iniagination was 
an evil not to be compensated for by any superior certainty 
in the ancient modes of investigation The error of these 
Jurmains, these Vrimh, these Ingliteh, and these Amriccans 
(the latter, by the May, were our own immediate pro- 
genitors), Mas an enoi quite analogous with that of the 
wiseacre mIio fancK's that ho must necessarily see an object 
the bettei the more closely he holds it to his eyes These 
peojile lilinded themsehes by details When they pro- 
reeded Hoggishly, thoii 'facts’ w^ere by means always 
farts — a matter of little ronst'quence had it not been for 
assuming that they were facts and must be facts because 
they apix'ared to be such When they proceeded on the 
jiath of the Ram, their lourse was srareely as straight as a 
lams horn, for they never had an axiom which was an 
axiom at all They must ha\e been very blind not to see 
this, even m then own day , for even in their own day 
many of the loiig ' establisherl axioni>s had been rejected 
Jfoi exaiiijile — ‘ Ee nihilo, nihil fit ’ , ’a body cannot act 
where it is not , ' there cannot exist antipodes ’ , ‘ dark- 
ness cannot come out of light — all these, and a dozen 
othei similar propositions, formerly admitted without hesi- 
tation as axioms, were, even at the period of which I speak, 
seen to bo untenable How absurd in these people, then, 
to persist in putting faith in ‘ axioms ’ as immutable bases 
of Truth ' But even out of the mouths of their soundest 
leasoncrs it is easy to demonstrate the futility, the impalpa- 
bility of their axioms in general Who was the soundest of 
their logicians Led me sec ' I will go and ask Pundit 
and be back in a minute Ah, here we have it ’ 
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Here is a book written nearly a thousand years ago and 
lately translated from the Inglitch — which, by the way, 
appears to have been the rudinncnt of the Amriccan 
Pundit says it is decidedly the cleverest ancient work on 
its topic, Logic The author (who was much thought of in 
his day) was one Miller, or Mill , and we find it recorded of 
him, as a point of some importance, that ho had a mill- 
horsc called Bentham But let us glance at the treatise ' 
Ah ' — ‘ Ability or inability to conceive,’ says Mr Mill, 
very properly, ‘ is in no case to be received as a criterion 
of axiomatic truth ’ What modern in his senses would ever 
think of disputing this truism ’ The only wonder with us 
must be, how it happened that Mr Mill conceived it 
necessary even to hint at any thing so obvious 8o far 
good — but let us turn over another page What have we 
here ■' — ‘ Contradictories cannot both be true — that is, 
cannot co-exist in nature ’ H(*rc Mr Mill means, foi 
example, that a tree must be either a tiee or not a tree — 
that it cannot be at the same time a tree and not a tree 
Very well , but 1 ask him u’hy His reply is this — and 
never 2 iretends to be any thing else than this — ‘ Because 
it IS impossible to conceive that contradict ones can both 
be true ’ But this is no answer at all, by his own showing , 
for has he not just admitted as a tiuisni that ‘ ability or 
inability to conceive is in no case to be received as a 
criterion of axiomatic truth ’ 

Now I do not complain of these ancients so much because 
their logic is, by their own show'ing, utterly baseless, 
worthless, and fantastic altogether, as because of then 
pompous and imbecile proscription of all other roads of 
Truth, of all other means for its attainment than the two 
jireposterous jiaths — the one of creeping and the one of 
crawling — to which tlmy have dared to confine the 8oul 
that loves nothing so well as to soar 

By-the-by, my dear fricmd, do you not think it would have 
jiuzzled these ancient dogmaticians to have determined by 
which of their two roads it was that the most inijiortant 
and most siililime of all (heir truths was, in effect, attainc'd '' 
I mean the tiuth of (liavitation Newton owed it to 
Keplei Kepler admitted that his three laws were guessed 
at — these three laws of all laws which led the great Inglitch 
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mathematician to his principle, the basis of all physical 
principle — ^to go behind which we must enter the Kmgdom 
of Metaphysics Kepler guessed — that is to say imag%ned 
He was essentially a ‘ theorist — ^that word now of so much 
sanctity, formerly an epithet of contempt Would it not 
have puzzled these old moles too, to have explained by 
which of the two ‘roads’ a cryptographist unriddles a 
cryptograph of more than usual secrecy, or by which of 
the two roads C'hampollion directed mankind to tliose 
enduring and almost innumerable truths which resulted 
fiom his dcci 2 )hering the Hieroglyphics ’ 

One word more on this topic and I will be done boring 
you Is it not passing strange that, with their eternal 
prating about roads to Truth, these bigoted people missed 
what we now so clearly peiceive to be the great highway — 
that of Consistency Does it not seem singular how they 
should have failed to deduces from the works of God the 
vital fact that a perfect consistency must be an absolute 
truth ' How plain has been our progress since the late 
announcement of this proposition ' Investigation has been 
taken out of the hands of the ground-moles and given, as 
a task, to the true and only true thinkers, the men of ardent 
imagination These latter theorize Can you not fancy the 
shout of scorn with which my words would be received by 
our progenitors were it possible for them to be now looking 
over my shoulder ^ These men, I say theorize ; and oheir 
theories are simply coirected, reduced, systematized — 
cleared, little by little, of then dioss of mcon.sistency — until, 
finally, a perfect consistency stands apparent which even 
the most stolid admit, because it is a consistency, to be an 
absolute and an unquestionable truth 

April 4 — The new gas is doing wonders, in conjunction 
with the new improvement with gutta jiereha How very 
safe, commodious, manageable, and in every respect con- 
venient aie our modem balloons ' Here is an immense 
one approaching us at the rate of at least a hundred and 
fifty miles an houi It seems to be crowded with people — 
peihaps theie aie tluee oi four hundred passengers— and 
yet it sours to an elevation of nearly a mile, looking down 
upon pool us with sovereign contempt Still a hundred or 
even two hundred miles an hour is slow tiavellmg, after 
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all Do you remember our flight on the railroad across the 
Kanadaw continent '' — ^lully three hundred miles the hour 
— that was travelling Nothing to be seen, though — ^nothing 
to be done but flirt, feast, and dance in the magnificent 
saloons Do you remember what an odd sensation was 
experienced when, by chance, we caught a glimpse of 
external objects while the cars wore in full flight ? Every- 
thing seemed unique — in one mass For my part, I cannot 
say but that I preferred the travelling by the slow train of 
a hundred miles the hour Here we were permitted to have 
glass windows — oven to have them open — and something 
like a distinct view of the (ountry was attainable 
Pundit says that the route for the great Kanadaw railroad 
must have been in some measure marked out about nine 
hundred years ago ' In fact, he goes so far as to assert that 
actual traces of a road are still discemibk; — traces referable 
to a period quite as remote as that mentioned The track, 
it appears, was double only , ours, you know, has twelve 
paths , and three or four new ones are in preparation 
The ancient rails were very slight, and placed so close 
together as to be, according to modern notions, quite 
frivolous, if not dangerous in the extreme The present 
width of track — fifty feet — is considered, indeed, scarcely 
secure enough For my part, I make no doubt that a track 
of some sort must have existed in very i emote times, as 
Pundit asserts , for nothing can be clearer, to my mind, 
than that, at some period — not less than seven centuries 
ago, certamly — the Northern and Southern Kanadaw con- 
tinents were united . the Kanawdians, then, would have 
been driven, by necessity, to a great railroad across the 
continent 

April 5 — I am almost devoured by ennui Pundit is 
the only conversible person on board , and ho, poor soul ' 
can speak of nothing but antiquities Ho has been occupied 
all the day in the attempt to convince me that the ancient 
Amriccans governed themselves ' — did ever anybody hear of 
such an absurdity *' — ^that they existed in a sort of every - 
man-for-himself confederacy, after the fashion of the 
‘ prairie dogs ’ that we read of in fable Ho says that they 
started with the queerest idea conceivable, viz that all 
men are bom free and equal — this in the very teeth of the 
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laws of gradation so visibly impressed upon all things both 
m the moral and physical universe Every man ‘ voted ’ , 
as they called it — that is to say, meddled with public affairs — 
until, at length, it was discovered that what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s, and that the ‘ Republic ’ (so the 
absurd thing was called) was without a government at all 
It IS related, however, that the first circumstance which 
disturbed, very particularly, the self-complacency of the 
philosophers who constructed this ‘ Republic ’, was the 
staitling discovery that universal suffrage gave opportunity 
for fraudulent schemes, by means of which any desired 
number of votes might at any time be polled, without the 
possibility of prevention or even detection, by any party 
which should be merely villanous enough not to be ashamed 
of the fraud A little reflection upon this discovery sufficed 
to render evident the consequences, which were that 
rascality must predominate — in a word, that a republican 
government could never be anything but a rascally one 
While the philosophers, however, were busied in blushing 
at their stupidity in not having foreseen these inevitable 
evils, and intent upon the invention of new theories, the 
matter was put to an abrupt issue by a fellow of the name 
of Mob, who took everything into his own hands and set 
up a despotism, in comparison with which those of the 
fabulous Zeros and Hellofagabaluses were respectable and 
delectable This Mob (a foieigner, by-the-by), is said to 
have been the most odious of all men that ever encumbered 
the earth He was a giant in stature — insolent, rapacious, 
filthy , had the gall of a bullock with the heart of an 
hyena and the brains of a peacock He died, at length, by 
dint of his own energies, which exhausted him Neverthe- 
less, he had his uses, as everything has, however vile, and 
taught mankind a lesson which to this day it is in no danger 
of forgetting — never to run diiectly contiary to the natural 
analogies As for Republicanism, no analogy could be 
found for it upon the face of the earth — unless we except 
the case of the ‘ prairie dogs an exception which seems 
to demonstrate, if anything, that democracy is a very 
admirable form of government — ^for dogs 
April 6 — Last night had a fine view of Alpha Lyrse, 
whose disk, through our captain’s spy-glass, subtends an 
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angle of half a degree, looking very much ais our sun does 
to the naked eye on a misty day Alpha Lyrse, although so 
very much larger than our sun, by-the-by, resembles him 
closely as regards its spots, its atmosphere, and in many 
other paiticulars It is only within the last century, 
Pundit tells me, that the binary relation existing between 
these two orbs began even to be suspected The evident 
motion of our system in the heavens was (strange to say i) 
referred to an orbit about a prodigious star in the centre 
of the galaxy About this star, or at all events about a 
centre of gravity common to all the globes of the Milky 
Way and supposed to be near Alcyone in the Pleiades, 
every one of these globes was declared to be revoliring, our 
own performing the circuit in a period of 117,000, (WO of 
years ' We, with our present lights, our vast telescopic 
improvements, and so forth, of course find it difficult to 
comprehend the qround of an idea such as this Its first 
propagator was one Mudler Ho was led. we must presume, 
to this wild hypothesis by mere analogy in the first instance , 
but, this being the case, he should have at least adhered to 
analogy m its development A great central orb tvas, in 
fact, suggested , so far Mudler was consistent This central 
orb, however, dynamically, should have been greater than 
all its surrounding orbs taken together The question 
might then have been asked — ‘ Why do we not see it ’ ’ — 
we, especially, who occupy the mid region of the cluster— 
the very locality near which, at least, must be situated 
this inconceivable central sun The astronomer, pi'rhaps, 
at this point, took refuge in the suggestion of non-lumi- 
nosity , and here analogy was suddenly let fall But even 
admitting the central orb non-luminous, how did he 
manage to explain its failure to be rendered visible by 
the incalculable host of glorious suns glaring in all direc- 
tions about it '< No doubt what he finally maintained was 
merely a centre of gravity common to all the revolving 
orbs — but hero again analogy must have been let fall 
Our system revolves, it is true, about a common centre of 
gravity, but it does this m connection with and in con- 
sequence of a material sun whose mass more than counter- 
balances the rest of the system The mathematical circle 
IS a curve composed of an infinity of straight lines ; but 
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this idea of the circle — this idea of it which, in regard to 
all earthly geometry, we consider as merely the mathe- 
matical, in contradistinction from the practical, idea — is, 
in sober fact, the practical conception which alone we have 
any right to entertain in respect to those Titanic circles 
with which we have to deal, at least in fancy, when w’e 
suppose our system, with its fellows, revolving about a 
point in the centre of the galaxy Let the most vigorous 
of human imaginations but attempt to take a single step 
towards the comprehension of a circuit so unutterable ' 
It would scarcely be paradoxical to say that a flash of 
lightning itself, travelling forever upon the circumference 
of this inconceivable circle, would still forever be travellmg 
in a straight lino That the path of our sun along such a 
circumference — that the direction of our system in such an 
orbit — would, to any human perception, deviate in the 
slightest degree from a straight line even in a million of 
years, is a proposition not to be entertained , and yet these 
ancient astronomers were absolutely ca3oled, it appears, into 
believing that a decisive curvature had become apparent 
during the brief period of their astronomical history — 
during the mere point — during the utter nothingness of 
two or three thousand years I How ineomprehensible, that 
considerations such as this did not at once indicate to them 
the true state of affairs — that of the binary revolution of 
our sun and Alpha Lyra* around a common centre of 
gravity > 

April 7 — Continued last night our astronomical amuse- 
ments Had a fine view of the five Nepturian asteroids, 
and watched with much interest the putting up of a huge 
impost on a couple of lintels in the new temple at Daphnis 
in the moon It was amusing to think that creatures so 
diminutive as the lunarians, and bearing so little resem- 
blance to humanity, yet evinced a mechanical ingenuity so 
much superior to our own One finds it difficult, too, to 
conceive the vast masses which these people handle so 
easily, to be as light as our reason tells us they actually are. 

April 8. — Eureka ' Pundit is in his glory A balloon 
from Kanadaw spoke us to-day and threw on board several 
late papers , they contain some exceedingly curious in- 
formation* relative to Kanawdian or rather to Amriccan 
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antiquities You know, I presume, that labourers have 
for some months been employed in preparing the ground 
for a new fountain at Paradise, the emperor’s principal 
pleasure garden Paradise, it appears, has been, literally 
speaking, an island time out of mind — that is to say, its 
northern boundary was always (as far back as any records 
extend) a rivulet, or rather a very narrow arm of the sea 
This arm was gradually wadened until it attained its present 
breadth — a mile The whole length of the island is nine 
miles , the breadth varies materially The entire area (so 
Pundit says) was, about eight bundled years ago, densely 
packed with houses, some of them twenty stories high , 
land (for some most unaccountable reason) being con- 
sidered as especially precious just in this vicinity The 
disastrous earthquake, however, of the year 2050, so totally 
uprooted and overwhelmed the town (for it was almost too 
large to be called a village) that the most indefatigable of 
our antiquarians have never yet been able to obtain from 
the site any sufficient data (in the shape of coins, medals, or 
inscriptions) wherewith to build up even the ghost of a 
theory concerning the manners, customs, &c &c &c , of 
the abonginal inhabitants Nearly all that we have 
hitherto luiown of them is, that they were a portion of 
the Knickerbocker tribe of savages infesting the continent 
at its first discovery by Ri'corder Hiker, a knight of the 
Golden Fleece They were by no means uncivilized, how- 
ever, but cultivated various arts and even sciences after a 
fashion of their own It is related of them that they weie 
acute in many respects, but were oddly afflicted with a 
monomania for building what, in the ancient Amriccan, 
was denominated ‘ churches ’ — a kind of pagoda instituted 
for the worship of two idols that went by the names of 
Wealth and Fashion, In the end, it is said, the island 
became, nine-tenths of it, church The women, too, it 
appears, were oddly deformed by a natural protuberance 
of the region just below the small of the back — although, 
most unaccountably, this deformity was looked upon 
altogether in the light of a beauty One or two pictures of 
these singular women have, in fact, been miraculously 
preserved They look very odd, very— like something 
between a turkey-cock and a dromedary 
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Well, these few details are nearly all that have descended 
to us respecting the ancient Knickerbockers It seems, 
however, that while digging in the centre of the emperor’s 
garden (which, you know, covers the whole island), some 
of the workmen unearthed a cubical and evidently chiselled 
block of granite, weighing several hundred pounds It was 
in good preservation, having received, apparently, little 
injury from the convulsion which entombed it On one of 
its surfaces was a marble slab with (only think of it ') an 
inscription — a legible inscription Pundit is in ecstasies 
Upon detaching the slab, a cavity appeared, containing a 
leaden box filled with various coins, a long scroll of names, 
several documents which appear to resemble newspapers, 
wnth other matters of intense interest to the antiquarian I 
There can be no doubt that all these are genuine Amriccan 
relics belonging to the tribe called Knickerbocker The 
papers thrown on board our balloon are filled with fac- 
similes of the coins, MSS , typography, &c &c I copy for 
your amusement the Knickerbocker inscription on the 
marble slab — 

Tins Coiiioi Stone of a Monument to the 
Memory of 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
uas laid with appropriate ceremoniea on the 
19th day of October, 1847, 
the anniversary of the surrender ul 
Lord Cornwallis 

to General Washington at Yorktown, 

A U 1781, 

under the auspices of the 
Washington Monument Association of the 
city of New York 

This as I give it, IS a verbatim translation done by Pundit 
himself, so there can be no mistake about it From the few 
words thus preserved, w^e glean several important items of 
knowledge, not the least interesting of which is the fact 
that a thousand years ago actual monuments had fallen 
into disuse — as was all very projier — the people contentmg 
themselves, as we do now, with a mere indieation of the 
design to erect a monument at some future time , a corner- 
stone being cautiously laid by itself ‘ solitary and alone ’ 
(excuse me for quoting the great Amriccan poet Benton 1) 
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as a guarantee of the magnanimous intention. We ascertain, 
too, very distinctly, from this admirable mscnption, the 
how, as well as the where and the what, of the great surren- 
der in question As to the where, it was Yorktown (wherever 
that n as), and as to the what, it was General Cornwallis (no 
doubt some wealthy dealer in com) He was surrendered. 
The inscription commemorates the surrender of — what — 
why, ‘ of Lord Cornwallis ’ The only question is what 
coiiid the savages wish him surrendered for But when we 
remember that these savages were undoubtedly cannibals, 
we are led to the conclusion that they intended him for 
sausage As to the how of the surrender, no language can 
be more explicit Lord Cornwallis was surrendered (for 
sausage) ‘ under the auspices of the Washington Monument 
Association ’ — no doubt a charitable institution for the 

depositing of corner-stones But, Heaven bless me ’ 

what 18 the matter Ah, I see — the balloon has collapsed, 
and we shall have a tumble into the sea I have, therefore, 
only time enough to add that, from a hasty inspection of 
the fac-similes of newspapers, &c &c , I find that the gieat 
men in those days among the Ainnccans, were one John, 
a smith, and one Zacchary, a tailor 

Good bye, until 1 see you again Whcthei you e\ ei get 
this letter or not is a point of little importance, as I write 
altogether foi my own amusement I shall coik the MS 
up in a bottle however, and throw it into the sea 

Yours everlastingly, 

PUNBITA 


LOSS OF BREATH 

A TALE NEITHER IN NOR OUT OF ‘ BLACKWOOD ’ 

O breathe not, dec — Moohe’s Melodies. 

The most notorious ill-fortune must in the end, yield to 
the untiring courage of philosophy — as the most stubborn 
city to the ceaseless vigilance of an enemy Salmanezer, as 
w'e have it in the holy writings, lay three years before 
Samana , yet it fell Sardanapalus — see Diodorus — main- 
tained himself seven in Nineveh ; but to no purpose Troy 
expired at the close of the second lustrum ; and Azoth, as 
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Aribtajus declares upon his honour as a gentleman, opened 
at last her gates to Psammitticus, after having barred them 
for the fifth part of a century * * * 

‘ Thou wretch ’ — thou vixen ' — ^thou shrew ' ’ said I to 
my Wife on the morning after our wedding, ‘ thou witch ' — 
thou hag ' — thou whiiiper-snapper > — thou sink of iniquity * 

• — thou fiery-faced quintessence of all that is abominable I — 
thou — thou — ’ here standing upon tiptoe, seizing her by 
the throat, and placing my mouth close to her ear, 1 was 
projiaring to launch forth a new and more decided epithet 
of opprobrium, which should not fail, if ejaculated, to 
convince her of her insignihcance, when, to my extreme 
hoiror and astonishment, I discoveiod that I had lost my 
breath 

The phrases ' i am out of breath ‘ I have lost my 
breath ’, &c , are often enough reiieated in common con- 
versation , but It had never occuircd to me that the 
terrible accident of which I speak could botuifide and actually 
liajipen ' Imagine — that is if you have a fanciful turn — 
imagine, 1 say, my woiidei — my consternation — my despair * 

Thoie is a good genius, however, which has never entirely 
deseited me In my most ungovernable moods I still 
retain a sense of propriety, el le thcmiii dcs iMssions me 
conduit — Lord Edouaid in the ‘ Julie ’ says it did him — 
a la philosophie rentable 

Although I could not at first pieciscly asceitam to what 
degree the oceunenco had affected me, I determined at all 
events to conceal the mattei from my wife, until further 
expeiience should discover to me the extent of this my 
unheard of calamity Altering my countenance, therefore, 
m a moment, from its bepufied and distorted appearance, 
to an expression of arch and coquettish benignity, I gave 
my lady a pat on the one cheek, and a kiss on the other, 
and without saying one s> liable (Furies ' I could not), left 
her astonished at my drollery, as I pirouetted out of the 
room in a Pas de Zephyr 

Behold me then safely ensconced m my private boudoir, 
a fearful instance of the ill consequences attending upon 
irascibility— alive, with the qualifaeations of the dead- 
dead With the propensities of the living— an anomaly on 
the face of the earth— being very calm, yet breathless 
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Yes ' breathless I am serious in asserting that my 
breath was entirely gone I could not have stirred with it 
a feather if my life had been at issue, or sulhed even the 
delicacy of a mirror Hard fate ' — yet there was some 
alleviation to the first overwhelming paroxysm of my 
sorrow I found, upon trial, that the powers of utterance 
which, upon my inability to proceed in the conversation 
with my wife, I then concluded to be totally destroyed, 
were in fact only partially impeded, and I discovered that 
had I at that interesting crisis, dropped my voice to a 
singularly deep guttural, I might still have continued to 
her the communication of my sentiments , this pitch of 
voice (the guttural) depending, I find, not upon the current 
of the breath, but upon a certain spasmodic action of the 
muscles of the throat 

Throwing myself upon a chair, I remained for some time 
absorbed m meditation My reflections, be sure, were of no 
consolatory kind A thousand vague and lachrymatory 
fancies took possession of my soul — and even the idea of 
suicide flitted across my brain , but it is a trait in the 
perversity of human nature to reject the obvious and the 
ready, for the far-distant and equivocal Thus I shuddered 
at self-murder as the most decided of atrocities while the 
tabby cat purred strenuously ujxin the rug, and the very 
water-dog wheezed assiduously under the table , each 
taking to itself much merit for the strength of its lungs, 
and all obviously done m derision of my own pulmonary 
incapacity 

Oppressed with a tumult of vague hopes and fears, I at 
length heard the footsteps of my wife descending the stair- 
case Being now assured of her absence, I returned with 
a palpitating heart to the scene of my disaster 

Carefully locking the door on the inside, I commenced 
a vigorous search It was possible, 1 thought that, con- 
cealed in some obscure comer, or lurking in some closet or 
drawer, might be found the lost object of my inquiry It 
might have a vapoury — it might even have a tangible 
form Most philosophers, upon many points of philosophy, 
are still very unphilosophical William Godwin, how- 
ever, says in his ‘ Mandeville ’, that ‘ invisible things 
are the only realities and this all will allow, is a case 
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in point I would have the judicious reader pause before 
accusing such asseverations of an undue quantum of 
absurdity Anaxagoras, it will be remembered, maintained 
that snow is black, and this I have since found to be the 
case 

Long and earnestly did I continue the investigation but 
the contemptible reward of mv industry and perseverance 
proved to be only a set of false teeth, two pairs of hips, an 
eye, and a bundle of billets-doux from Mr Wmdenough to 
my wife I might as well here observe that this confirma- 
tion of my lady’s partiality for Mr W occasioned me little 
uneasiness That Mrs Lackobreath should admire any- 
thing so dissimilar to myself was a natural and necessary 
evil I am, it is well known, of a robust and corpulent 
appearance, and at the same time somewhat diminutive in 
stature What wonder then that the lath -like tenuity of 
my acquaintance, and his altitude, which has grown into a 
proverb, should have met with all due estimation in the 
eyes of Mrs Lackobreath But to return 

My exertions, as I have Iwdore said, proved fruitless 
fJloset after closet — draiver after drawer — corner after 
corner — were scrutinized to no purpose At one time, 
however, I thought myself sure of my prize, having in 
rummaging a dressing-case, accidentally demolished a bottle 
of Grandj can's Oil of Archangels — which, as an agreeable 
jH-rfume, I here take the liberty of recommending 

With a heavy heart I returned to my boudoir — there to 
ponder upon some method of eluding my wife’s penetration, 
until I coukl make arrangements prior to my leaving the 
country, for to this I had already made up my mind In 
a foieign climate, being unknown, I might, with some 
probability of success, endeavour to conceal my unhappy 
calamity — a calamity calculated, even more than beggary, 
to estrange the affections of the multitude, and to draw 
down upon the wietch the well-meiited indignation of the 
virtuous and the happy I was not long in hesitation 
Being naturally quick, I committed to memory the entire 
tragedy of ‘ Metamora ’ I had the good fortune to recollect 
that in the accentuation of this drama, or at least of such 
portion of it as is allotted to the hero, the tones of voice in 
which I found myself deficient were altogether unnecessary. 
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and that the deep guttural was expected to reign monoton- 
ously throughout 

I practised foi some tune by the bordois of a wcll-fro- 
quented marsh , — heiein, howevet, liaving no K-feience to 
a similar proceeding of Demosthenes, but from a design 
peculiarly and conscientiously my own Thus armed at all 
points, I determined to make my wife believe that I was 
suddenly smitten with a passion for the stage In this, 
I succeeded to a miracle , and to every question or sug- 
gestion found myself at liberty to reply in my most frog-like 
and sepulchral tones with some passage from the tragedy — 
any portion of which, as I soon took great pleasure in 
observmg, would apply equally well to any particular sub- 
ject It 18 not to be supposed, howev'er, that m the delivery 
of such passages I was found at all deficient in the looking 
asqmnt — the showing my teeth — the working my knees — 
the shuffling my feet — or in any of those unmentionable 
graces which are now justly considered the characteristics 
of a popular performer To be sure they spoke of confining 
me in a strait-jaoket — but, good God • they never sus- 
pected me of having lost my breath 

Having at length put mv affairs in order, I took my seat 

very early one morning in the mail stage for , giving it 

to be understood, among my aequaintanees, that business 
of the last importance required my immediate personal 
attendance m that ( itj' 

The coach was crammed to repletion , but m the un- 
certain twilight the features of my companions could not 
be distingmshed Without making any effectual resistance, 
I suffered myself to be plaied between two gentlemen of 
colossal dimensions , while a tlurd, of a size larger, request- 
ing pardon for the liberty he was about to take, threw 
himself upon ray bodv at full length, and falling asleep in 
an instant, drowned all my guttural ejaculations for relief, 
in a snore which would have put to blush the roanngs of 
the bull of Phalans Happily the stati' of my respiratory 
faculties rendered suffocation an accident entirely out of 
the question 

As, however, the day broke more distinctly in our 
approach to the outskirts of the city, my tormentor ansing 
and adjusting his shirt-collar, thanked me in a very friendly 
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manner for my cmlity Seeing that I remained motionless 
(all my limbs were dislocated and my head twisted on one 
side), his apprehensions began to bo excited , and arousing 
the lost of the passengers, ho communicated in a very 
decided manner, his opinion that a dead man had been 
palmed upon them during the mght for a livmg and 
responsible fellow-traveller , here giving me a thump on 
the right eye, by way of demonstrating the truth of his 
suggestion 

Hereupon all, one after another (there were nine in 
company), believed it their duty to pull me by the ear 
A young practising physician, too, having applied a pocket- 
mirror to my mouth, and found me without breath, the 
assertion of my persecutor was pronounced a true bill , 
and the whole party expressed a determination to endure 
tamely no such impositions for the future, and to proceed 
no farther with any such carcasses for the present 

I was here, accordingly, thrown out at the sign of the 
‘ Crow ’ (by V hich tavern the coach happened to be passing), 
without meeting with any farther accident than the breakmg 
of both my arms, under the left hind wheel of the vehicle 
I must besides do the driver the )ustice to state that he did 
not forget to throw after me the largest of my trunks, 
which, unfortunately fallmg on iny head, fractured mv 
skull in a manner at once interesting and extraordmary 

The landlord of the ‘ Crow ’, who is a hospitable man, 
finding that inv trunk contained sufficient to indemnify 
him for any little trouble he might take in my behalf, 
sent forthwith for a surgeon of his acquaintance, and 
dcliveied me to Ins care with a bill and receipt for ten 
dollars 

The purchaser took me to his apartments and commenced 
opi'rations immediately Having cut off my ears, however, 
he discovered signs of animation He now rang the bell, 
and sent for a neighbounng apothecary with whom to 
consult in the emergency In case of his suspicions with 
regard to my existence proving ultimately correct, he, in 
the meantime, made an incision in my stomach, and 
removed several of my viscera for private dissection. 

The apothecary had an idea that I was actually dead 
This idea I endeavoured to confute, kicking and plunging 
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with all my might, and makmg the most furious contortions 
—for the operations of tho surgeon had, m a measure, 
restored me to the possession of my faculties All, how- 
ever, was attributed to the effects of a new galvamc 
battery, wherewith the apothecary, who is really a man of 
information, performed several cunous expenments, in 
which, from my personal share in their fulfilment, I could 
not help feeling deeply interested It was a source of 
mortification to me nevertheless, that although I made 
several attempts at conversation, my powers of speech 
were so entirely in abeyance, that I could not oven open 
my mouth , much less then make reply to some ingenious 
but fanciful theones of which, under other circumstances, 
my minute acquamtance with the Hippocratian pathcnogy 
would have afforded me a ready confutation 

Not being able to arnve at a conclusion, the practitioners 
remanded me for further examination I was taken up 
into a garret , and the surgeon’s lady having accommodated 
me with drawers and stockings, the surgeon himself 
fastened mj’ hands, and tied up my jaws with a pocket 
handkerchief — then bolted the door on the outside as he 
humed to his dinner, leaving me alone to silence and to 
meditation 

I now discovered to my extreme delight that I could 
have spoken had not my mouth been tied up by the pocket 
handkerchief Consohng mvself with this reflection, I was 
mentally repeating some passages of the ‘ Ommpresence of 
the Deity ’, as is my custom before resignmg myself to 
sleep, when two cats, of a greedy and vituperative turn, 
entermg at a hole in the wall, leaped up with a flourish a la 
Caialani, and alightmg opposite one another on my visage, 
betook themselves to inciecorous contention for the pftltiy 
consideration of my nose 

But, as the loss of his ears proved the moans of elevating 
to the throne of Cyrus, the Magian or Mige-Gush of Persia, 
and as the cutting off his nose gave Zopyrus possession of 
Babylon, so the loss of a few ounces of my countenance 
proved the salvation of my body Aroused by the pain, 
and burmng with indignation, I burst, at a single effort, the 
fastenings and the bandage — Stalking across the room 
I cast a glance of contempt at the belligerents, and throwing 
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open the sash to their extreme horror and disappointment, 
precipitated myself, very dexterously, from the window. 

The mail-robber W , to whom I bore a smgular 

resemblance, was at this moment passing from the city jail 
to the scaffold erected for his execution in the suburbs 
His extreme infirmity, and long-contmued ill-hoalth, had 
obtained him the privilege of remaining unmanacled , and 
habited in his gallows costume- — one very similar to my 
own — ^he lay at full length in the bottom of the hangman’s 
cart (which happened to be under the windows of the 
surgeon at the moment of my precipitation) without any 
other guard than the driver who was asleep, and two 
recruits of the sixth infantry, who were diiink 

As^ll-luck would have it, I alit upon my feet within the 

vehicle W , who was an acute fellow, perceived his 

opportunity Leaping up immediately, he bolted out 
behind, and turning down an alley, was out of sight in 
the tivinkling of an eye The recruits, aroused by the 
bustle, could not exactly comprehend the merits of the 
transaction Seeing, however, a man, the precise counter- 
part of the felon, standing upright in the cart before their 

eyes, they were of opimon that the rascal (meaning W ) 

was after making his escape (so they expressed themselves), 
and, having communicated this opimon to one another, 
they took each a dram, and then knocked me down with 
the butt-ends of their muskets 

It was not long ere v o arrived at the place of destination. 
Of course nothing could be said in my defence. Hanging 
was my inevitable fate I resigned myself thereto with a 
feeling lialf stupid, half acrimonious Being little of a-cynic, 
I had all the sentiments of a dog The hangman, however, 
adjusted the noose about my neck The drop fell 

I forbear to depict my sensations upon the gallows , 
although here, undoubtedlv, I could speak to the point, 
and It IS a topic upon which nothing has been well said 
In fact, to write upon such a theme it is necessary to have 
been hanged. Every author should confine himself to 
matters of experience Thus Mark Antony composed a 
treatise upon getting drunk 

I may just mention, however, that die I did not My 
body was, but I had no breath fo be suspended , and but 
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for the knot under my left ear (which had the feel of a 
military stock) I dare say that I should have experienced 
very little inconvemence As for the jerk given to my neck 
upon the falling of the drop, it merely proved a corrective 
to the twist afforded me by the fat gentleman in the coach. 

For good reasons, however, I did my best to give the 
crowd the worth of their trouble My convulsions were 
said to be extraordinary My spasms it would have been 
difficult to beat The populace encored Several gentlemen 
swooned , and a multitude of ladies were earned home in 
hystencs Pinxit availed himself of the opportunity to 
retouch, from a sketch taken upon the spot, his admirable 
paintmg of the ‘ Marsyas flayed ahve ’ 

When I had afforded sufficient amusement, ilf was 
thought proper to remove my body from the gallows , — 
this the more especially as the real eulprit had in the mean- 
time been retaken and recogmzed , a fact which I was so 
unlucky as not to know 

Much sympathy was, of course, exercised in my behalf, 
and as no one made claim to my corpse, it was ordered 
that I should be interred in a public vault 

Here, after due interval, I was deposited The sexton 
departed, and I was left alone A line of Marston’s ‘ Mal- 
content ' — 

Death ’s a good fellow and keeps open house — 

struck me at that moment as a palpable he 

I knocked off, however, the lid of my coffin, and stepped 
out The place was dreadfully dreary and damp, and I 
became troubled with ennui By way of amusement, I felt 
my way among the numerous coffins ranged in order 
around I lifted them down, one by one, and breaking 
open their lids, busied myself in speculations about the 
mortality within 

‘ This,’ I sohloquized, tumblmg over a carcass, puffy, 
bloated, and rotund — ‘ this has been, no doubt, in eve^ 
sense of the word, an unhappy — an unfortunate man It 
has been his terrible lot not to walk, but to waddle — to pass 
through life not like a human being, but like an elephant — 
not like a man, but like a rhinoceros 

‘ His attempts at gettmg on have been mere abortions. 
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and his circumgyratory proceedings a palpable failure. 
Taking a step forward, it has been his misfortune to take 
two towards the nght, and three towards the left His 
studies have been confined to the poetry of Crabbe He 
can have no idea of the wonder of a pirouette To him a 
pas de papillon has been an abstract conception He has 
never ascended the summit of a hill. He has never viewed 
from any steeple the glories of a metropolis Heat has been 
his mortal enemy In the dog-days his days have been the 
days of a dog Therein, he has dreamed of flames and 
suffocation — of mountains upon mountains — of Pelion upon 
Ossa Ho was short of breath — to say all in a word, he 
was sliort of breath He thought it extravagant to play 
upon' wind instruments He was the inventor of self- 
raoving fans, wind-sails, and ventilators He patronized 
Du Pont the bellows-makcr, and died miserably in attempt- 
ing to smoke a cigar His was a case in which I feel a deep 
interest — a lot in which I sincerely sympathize 

‘ But here,’ — said I — ‘ here ’ — and I dragged spitefully 
from its receptacle a gaunt, tall, and peculiar-looking form 
whose remarkable appearance struck me with a sense of 
unwelcome familiaiity — ‘ here is a wretch entitled to no 
earthly commiseration ’ Thus saying, in order to obtain 
a more distinct view of my subject, I applied my thumb 
and fore-finger to its nose, and causing it to assume a sitting 
position upon the ground, held it thus, at the length of my 
arm, while I continued my soliloquy 

— Entitled’, I repeated, ‘to no earthly commiseration 
Who indeed would think of compassionating a shadow 
Besides, has he not had his full share of the blessings of 
mortality ’ He was the originator of tall monuments — shot- 
towers — ^lightnmg-rods — ^lombaidy poplars His treatise 

upon ‘ Shades and Shadow's ’ has immortalized him He 
edited with distinguished ability the last edition of ‘ South 
on the Bones ’ He went early to college and studied 
pneumatics He then came home, talked eternally, and 
played upon the French-horn He patromzed the bag- 
pipes Captam Barclay, who walked against Time, would 
not wE^lk against him Windham and Allbreath were his 
favourite wnters, — ^his favounte artist. Phiz. He died 
gloriously while inhaling gas — levique fiatu corrumpitur, like 
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the farm pvdicthOE in Hieronymus ‘ He was indubit- 
ably a — ’ 

‘ How can you — ^how — can — ^you ? ’ — interrupted the 
object of my ammadversions, gasping for breath, and tearing 
off, with a desperate exertion, the bandage around its jaws 
— ‘ how can you, Mr Lackobreath, be so infernally cruel as 
to pinch me in that manner by the nose ? Did you not see 
how they had fastened up my mouth — and you must know 
— ^if you know anything — how vast a superfluity of breath 
I have to dispose of ' If you do not know, however, sit 
down and you shall see — In my situation it is really a great 
relief to be able to open one’s mouth — to be able to expatiab' 
— to be able to communicate with a person like yourself, 
who do not think yourself called upon at every period to 
interrupt the thread of a gentleman’s discourse — Intcr- 
luptions are annoying and should undoubtedly bo abolished 
— don’t you think so ’ — no reply, I beg vou, — one person 
IS enough to be speaking at a time — I shall be done bv- 
and-by, and then you may begin — How the devil, sir, did 
you get mto this place ’ — not a word I beseech you — been 
here some time myself — ^temble accident ' — heard of it, 
I suppose — awful calamity ’ — ^walking under your window s 
— some short while ago — about the time vou were stage - 
stnick — homble occuiTcnce ' — heard of ‘catching one's 
breath,’ eh '> — hold vour tongue I tell you ' — I caught some- 
body else’s ’ — ^had always too much of my own — met Blab 
at the corner of the street — wouldn’t give me a chance for 
a word — couldn’t get in a syllable edgeways — attacked, 
consequently, with epilepsis — Blab made his escape — damn 
all fools ' — they took me up for dead, and put mo in this 
place — ^pretty doings all of them ' — heard all you said about 
me — every word a lie — horrible ' — wonderful ' — outrageous 
— ^hideous ' — incomprehensible ' — et cetera— et cetcia — ct 
cetera — et cetera — ’ 

It IS impossible to conceive my astonishment at so un- 
expected a discourse , or the joy with which I became 
gradually convinced that the breath so fortunately caught 
by the gentleman (whom I soon recognized as mv neighboui 

’ Tenera ren in femims farms pudtcUKc, et quasi flos pulchernmus, 
cito ad levem marcessii auram, Irrique fiatu rorriirnpilur, maxime, &c — 
Hieronymus ad Salvinam. 
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Windonough) was, in fact, the identical expiration mislaid 
by myself in the conversation with my wife. Time, place, 
and circumstance rendered it a matter beyond question 
I did not, however, immediately release my hold upon 
Mr W ’s proboscis — not at least during the long period in 
which the inventor of lombardy poplars continued to favour 
me with his explanations 

In this respect I was actuated by that habitual prudence 
which has evei been my predoniinatmg trait I reflected 
that many difficulties might still he in the path of my 
preservation which only extreme exertion on my part 
would be able to surmount Many persons, I considered, 
aic ])ione to estimate commodities in their possession — ■ 
however valueless to the then propnetor — ^however trouble- 
some, or (listiessing — in direct ratio -with the advantages 
to be deiived by others from their attainment, or by them- 
sc'lves from their abandonment Might not this be the case 
with Mr Windenough ’ In displaying anxiety for the 
bieath of which he was at present so willing to get iid, 
might I not lay myself open to the exactions of his avarice ^ 
Thcie are scoundrels in this world, I remembered with a 
sigh, who will not scruple to take unfaii opportunities with 
even a next door neighbour, and (this lemaik is fxom 
Epictetus) it is precisely at that time when men are most 
anxious to throw off the burden of their own calamities 
that they feel the least desirous of relieving them in others 

Upon considerations similar to these, and still retaining 
iny giasp upon the nose of Mr W , I accordingly thought 
piojXT to model ni} reply 

‘ Monster ’ ’ I began in a tone of the deepest indignation, 

' rnonstei , and double-winded idiot ' — dost thou, whom for 
thine iniquities, it has pleased heaven to accurse with a two- 
fold respiration — dost thou, I say, presume to address m() 
in the familiar language of an old acquaintance ? — “ I he ”, 
forsooth ! and “ hold my tongue ”, to be sure ' — pietty 
conversation indeed, to a gentleman with a single breath ' — 
all this, too, when I have it in my power to relieve the 
calamity under which thou dost so justly suffer — ^to curtail 
the suj)erfluities of thine unhappy respiration ’ 

Like Biutus, I paused for a reply — ^with which, like a 
tornado, Mr Windenough immediately overwhelmed me 
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Protestation followed upon protestation, and apology upon 
apology There were no terms with which he was unwillmg 
to comply, and there were none of which I failed to take the 
fullest advantage 

Prehmmanes hemg at length arranged, my acquamtance 
delivered me the respiration , for which (havmg carefully 
exammed it) I gave him afterwards a receipt 

I am aware that by many I shall be held to blame for 
speakmg, m a manner so cursory, of a transaction so 
impalpable It will be thought that I should have entered 
more mmutely mto the details of an occurrence by which — 
and this is very true — much new light might be thrown upon 
a highly interesting branch of physical philosophy 

To all this I am sorry that I cannot reply A hint is the 
only answer which I am permitted to make Theic were 
circumstances — but I think it much safer upon consideration 
to say as little as possible about an affair so delicate — so 
delicate, 1 repeat, and at the time involvmg the interests 
of a third party whose sulphurous resentment I have not 
the least desire, at this moment, of incumng 

We were not long after this necessary arrangement in 
effecting an escape from the dungeons of the sepulchre 
The umted strength of our resuscitated voices was soon 
sufficiently apparent Scissors, the Whig Editor, repub- 
lished a treatise upon ‘ the nature and ongm of subterranean 
noises ’ A reply- — ^rejoinder — confutation- — -and justifica- 
tion — ^followed m the columns of a Democratic Gazette 
It was not until the openmg of the vault to decide the con- 
troversy, that the appearance of Mr Wmdenough and 
myself proved both parties to have been decidedly in the 
wrong 

I cannot conclude these details of some very singulai 
passages in a life at all times sufficiently eventful, without 
agam recalling to the attention of the reader the merits of 
that mdiscnminate philosophy which is a sure and ready 
shield against those shafts of calamity which can neither bo 
seen, felt, nor fully understood It was m the spint of this 
wisdom that, among the Ancient Hebrews, it was beheved 
the gates of Heaven would be inevitably opened to that 
sinner, or saint, who, with good lungs and imphcit confi- 
dence, should vociferate the word ‘ Amen / ’ It was in the 
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spirit of this 'Wisdom that, when a great plague raged at 
Athens, and every means had been in vain attemp'ted for 
its removal, Epimemdes, as Laertius relates in his second 
book of that philosopher, adirised the erection of a shnne 
and temple ‘ to the proper God ’ 

Lyttlbton Babry 


THE MAN THAT WAS USED UP 
A TALE OE THE LATE BUGABOO AND KICKAPOO CAMPAIGN 

PhureZt pleurez, mes yeux, etfondez vous en eau ^ 

La moitil de ma vie a mis Vautre an tombeau Corneille, 

I CANNOT just now remember when or where I first made 
the acquaintance of that truly fine-lookmg fellow, Brevet 
Brigadier-General John ABC Smith Some one did in- 
troduce me to the gentleman, I am sure — at some public 
meeting, I know very well — ^held about something of great 
importance, no doubt — at some place or other, I feel con- 
vinced, — whose name I have unaccountably forgotten 
The truth is — that the introduction was attended, upon 
my part, with a degree of anxious embarrassment which 
operated to prevent any definite impressions of either time 
or place I am constitutionallv nervous — this, with me, is 
a family failing, and I can’t help it In especial, the 
slightest appearance of mystery — of any point I cannot 
exactly comprehend — puts me at once into a pitiable state 
of agitation 

There was something, as it were, remarkable — yes, 
remarkable, although this is but a feeble term to express 
my full meaning — about the entire individuality of the 
personage in question He was, perhaps, six feet in height, 
and of a presence singularly commanding There was an 
atr dtstin^ue pervading the w'hole man, which spoke of high 
breeding, and hinted at high birth Upon this topic — the 
topic of Smith’s personal appearance — I have a kmd of 
melancholy satisfaction in being minute His head of hair 
would have done honour to a Brutus , — ^nothing could be 
more richly flowing, or possess a brighter gloss It was of 
a jetty black , — which was also the colour, or more properly 
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the no colour, of his unimaginable whiskers You perceive 
I cannot speak of these latter without enthusiasm , it is 
not too much to say that they were the handsomest pair 
of whiskers under the sun At all events, they encircled, 
and at times partially overshadowed, a mouth utterly 
unequalled. Here were the most entirely even, and the 
most bnllianlly white of all conceivable teeth Fiom 
between them, upon ever}' proper occasion, issued a voiei' 
of surpa.ssing clearness, melody, and strength In the 
matter of eye.s, also, my acquaintance was pre-eminently 
endowed Either one of such a pair was worth a couple of 
the ordinary ocular organs Tliej weic of a deep hazel, 
exceedingly large and lustious , and there was pcrcejitible 
about them, ever and anon, just that amount of inteiesting 
obliquity which gives pregnancy to expression 

The bust of the General was unquestionabl\ the finest 
bust I ever saw For your life you could not have found 
a fault with its w onderful proportion This rare peeuliantv 
set off to great adiantage a pair of shoulders which would 
have called up a blush of conscious infenoiitv into the 
countenance of the marble Apollo I have a passion for 
fine shoulders, and may say that I never beheld them in 
perfection bet ore The arms altogether were admirably 
modelled Nor were the lower limbs less sup<‘rb These 
wore, indeed, the ne plus ultra of good legs Everv con- 
noisseur in such matters admitted the legs to be good 
There was neither too much flesh, nor too little, — ncitlu'i 
ludeness nor fragility I could not imagine a more graceful 
curve than that of the os femuris, and there was just that 
due gentle prominence in the rear of the fibula which goes 
to the conformation of a properly proportioned calf I wish 
to God my young and talented friend Chiponchiiuno, the 
sculptor, had but seen the legs of Brevet Bngadier-Genoial 
John ABC Snuth 

But although men so absolutely fine-looking are neithei 
as plenty as reasons or blackbemes, still I could not bnng 
myself to believe that the remarkable something to which 
I alluded just now — that the odd air of je ne sais quot which 
hung about my new acquamtance — lay altogether, or 
indeed at all, in the supreme excellence of his bodily endow- 
ments Perhaps it might be traced to the mawMer,— yet 
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here again I could not pretend to be positive There waa 
a primness, not to say stiffness, in his carnage — a degree of 
measured, and, if I may so express it, of rectangular pre- 
cision, attending his every movement, which, observed in 
a more diminutive figuie, would have had the least little 
savour in the world, of affectation, pomposity, or constraint, 
but which noticed in a gentleman of his undoubted dimen- 
sions, was readily placed to the account of reserve, hauteur — 
of a commendable sense, m short, of what is duo to the 
dignity of colossal proportion 

The kind friend who presented me to General Smith 
whispered m my ear some lew words of comment upon the 
man He was a remarkable man — a, very remarkable man — 
indeed one of the most remarkable men of the age He was 
an especial favourite, too, with the ladies — chiefly on 
account of his high reputation for courage 

‘ In OmI point he is unrivalled — indeed he is a perfect 
desperado — a down-nght fire-eater, and no mistake,’ said 
mv fiiend, here dioiiping his voice excessively low, and 
thrilling me with the mystery of his tone 

‘ A (lownright fire-eater, and no mistake Showed Otat, 
I should say, to some purpose, in the late tremendous 
swamp-fight away down South, w'lth the Bugaboo and 
Kickapoo Indians ’ [Heie my friend opened his eves to 
some extimt ] ‘ Bless my soul ' — ^blood and thunder, and 

all that ' — prodigies of valour ' — ^heard of him of course ’ — 

you know he 's the man ’ 

‘ Man alive, how do you do ’ why how are ye ’ very glad 
to see ye, indeed ' ’ heio mtenupted the General himself, 
seizing my coinpaiuon bv the hand as he drew' near, and 
bowing stiffly, but piofoiindlv, as I w'as piescnted I then 
thought (and I think so still), that I nevei heard a clearer 
nor a stronger voice, nor beheld a finer set of teeth but 
I must say that I was sorry for the interruption just at that 
moment, as, owing to the whispers and insinuations afore- 
said, my interest had been greatly excited in the hero of 
the Bugaboo and Kickapoo campaign 

However, the delightfully luminous conversation of 
Brevet Brigadier-General John ABC Smith soon com- 
pletely dissipated this chagrin My friend leaving us 
immediately, we had quite a long tete-d-Ute, and I was not 

T 3 
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only pleased but really — ^instructed I never heard a more 
fluent talker, or a man of greater general information 
With becoming modesty, he forebore, nevertheless, to 
touch upon the theme I had just then most at heart — I 
mean the mystenous circumstances attending the Bugaboo 
war — and, on my own part, what I conceive to be a proper 
sense of delicacy forbade me to broach the subject , 
although, in truth, I was exceedingly tempted to do so 
I perceived, too, that the gallant soldier preferred topics of 
philosophical interest, and that he delighted especially in 
commenting upon the lapid march of mechamcal invention 
Indeed, lead him where I would, this was a point to which he 
mvanably came back 

‘ There is nothing at all like it,’ he would say , ‘ we are 
a wonderful people, and live in a wonderful ago Para- 
chutes and rail-roads — man-traps and spnng-guns ' Our 
steam-boats are upon every sea, and the Nassau balloon 
packet IS about to run regular tnps (fare either way only 
twenty pounds sterling) between London and Timbuctoo 
And who shall calculate the immense influence upon social 
life — ^upon arts — ^upon commerce — upon literature — ^which 
will be the immediate result of the great pnneiples of electro 
magnetics ' Nor, is this all, let me assure you • There is 
really no end to the march of invention The most w onder- 
ful — ^the most mgemous — and let me add, Mr — Mr — 
Thompson, I believe, is your name — let me add, 1 say, the 
most useful — the most truly useful mechamcal contnvances, 
are daily springing up like mushrooms, if I may so express 
myself, or, more figuratively, like — ^ah — grasshoppers — like 
grasshoppers, Mr Thompson — ^about us and ah — ah — ah — 
around us ' ’ 

Thompson, to be sure, is not my name , but it is needless 
to say that I left General Smith with a heightened interest 
in the man, with an exalted opinion of his conversational 
powers, and a deep sense of the valuable pnvileges we enjoy 
in living in this age of mechanical invention My curiosity, 
however, had not been altogether satisfied, anci I resolved 
to prosecute immediate inquiry among my acquaintances 
touching the Brevet Bngadier-General himself, and particu- 
larly respecting the tremendous events quorum pars magna 
fmt, dunng the Bugaboo and Kickapoo campaign 
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The first opportunity which presented itself, and which 
(horresco referens) I did not in the least scruple to seize, 
occurred at the Church of the Reverend Doctor Drum- 
mummupp, where I found myself established, one Sunday, 
just at sermon time, not only in the pew, but by the side, 
of that worthy and communicative little friend of mine. 
Miss Tabitha T Thus seated, I congratulated mj’self, and 
with much reason, upon the very flattering state of 
affairs If any person knew anything about Brevet 
Bngadier-Oeneral John ABC Smith, that person, it 
was clear to me, was Miss Tabitha T We telegraphed 
a few signals, and then commenced, sotto voce, a brisk 
tele-d-tHe 


‘ Smith ' ’ said she, in reply to my very earnest inquiry , 
‘ Smith ' — why, not General John ABC’ Bless me, 
I thought you knew all about him < This is a wonderfully 
inventive age ' Horrid affair that ' — a bloody set of 
wretches, those Kickapoos ' — ^fought like a hero — prodigies 
of valour — immoital renown Smith' — Brevet Brigadier- 
General John ABC ' — why, you know he’s the man ’ — 

' Man,’ here broke iii Doctor Drummummupp, at the 
top of his voice, and with a thump that came near knocking 
the pulpit about our ears , ‘ man that is bom of a woman 
hath but a short time to live , he cometh up and is cut down 
like a flower ' ’ I started to the extremity of the pew, and 
perceived by the animated looks of the divine, that the 
wrath which had nearly proved fatal to the pulpit had been 
excited by the whispers of the lady and mvself There w'as 
no help for it , so I submitted with a good graee, and 
listened, in all the martyrdom of dignified silence, to the 


balance of that very capital discourse 

Next evening found me a somewhat late visitor at the 
Rantipole theatre, where I felt sure of satisfying my 
cunosity at once, by merely stepping into the box of those 
exquisite specimens of affability and omniscience, the 
Misses Arabelli and Miranda Cognoscenti That fine 
tragedian. Climax, was doing lago to a very crowded 
house, and I experienced some little difficulty in making 
my wushes understood , especially as our box was next the 
slips, and completely overlooked the stage 

^ Smith ? ’ said Miss Arabella, as she at length compre- 
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hendcd the purport of mv query , ‘ Smith ’ — why, not 
General John A B C ’ 

‘ Smith ’ ’ inquired Miranda, musingly ‘ God bless me, 
did you ever behold a finer figure *■' ’ 

‘ Never, madam, but do tell me ’ 

‘ Or so inimitable grace ’ ’ 

‘ Never upon mv word '—but pray inform me ’• — — 

‘ Or so just an appreciation of stage effect ’ 

‘ Madam ' ’ 

' Or a more delicate sense of the true beauties of Shake- 
speare ’ Be so good as to look at that leg ' ’ 

‘ The devil ' ’ and I turned again to her sister 
‘ Smith '! ’ said she. ‘ why, not (Jencral John ABC’ 
Horrid affair that, wasn’t it ’—great wretches those Buga- 
boos — savage and so on— but we live in a wonderfullv 
inventive age ' — Smith ' — 0 ves ' great man ' — ^jierfect 
desperado — immortal renown — -piodigies of valour ' Never 
heard > ’ [This was given in a sereain ] ‘ Bless nn soul ' — 
whv, lu‘’s the man ' 

‘ — manilrngoni 

Nor all the drowsy syriipi of tlic » orld 
iSliall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Whidi thou owd’st jesterday ' 

here roared out Climax just in m\ ear, and shaking his fist 
in my face all the time, in a wav that I couldn't stand, 
and I wouldn't I left the Misses Cognostenti inimediatelv, 
went behind the scenes forthwith, and gave the beggarly 
scoundrel such a thrashing as I trust he will remember to 
the day of his death 

At the soiree of the lovely widow, Mrs Kathleen O’Trump, 
I was confident that I should meet with no similar dis- 
appointment Accordingly, I was no sooner seated at tlit' 
card-table, with my pretty hostess for a vis-d-vis, than 
T projiounded those questions the solution of wdiicli had 
become a matter so essential to my peace 

‘ Smith ’ ’ said mv partner, ‘ why, not General John 
ABC’ Horrid affair that, wasn’t it ’ — diamonds, did 
you say ’ — teinble wretches those Kickapoos ' — w'e are 
yilaying whisl, if you please, Mr Tattle — however, this is 
the age of invention, most certainly the ag(>, one may say — 
the ago par excellence — speak French ’—oh, quite a hero — 
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perfect desperado ' — no hearts, Mr Tattle ? I don’t believe 
it * — immortal renown and all that — ^prodigies of valour ! 
Never heard > ' — why, bless me, he ’s the man ’ 

‘ Mann ' — ■Captain Mann ’ ’ here screamed some little 
feminine interloper from the farthest comer of the room 
' Arc 3 'ou talking about Captain Mann and the duel ? — oh, 
I must hear — do tell — go on, Mrs O’Trump — do now go 
on ' ’ And go on Mrs O’Trump did — all about a certain 
Captain Mann, who was either shot or hung, or should have 
been both shot and hung Yes ' Mrs O’Trump, she went 
on, and I — went off There was no chance of hearing 
ain thing farther that evening in legard to Brevet Brigadier- 
Ceneral John ABC Smith 

Still I consoled myself with the reflection that the tide of 
ill luck would not run against me forever, and so deter- 
mined to make a bold push for information at the rout of 
that bewitching little angel, the graceful Mrs Pirouette 

‘ Smith ’ said Mrs P , as we twirled about together in 
a pas de zephyr, ‘ Smith '> — ^why not General John A B C V 
Dreadful bu'-mess that of the Bugaboos, wasn’t it ' — 
tciiible c'U'dtuies, those Indians ' — do turn out your toes ' 
I really am ashamed of you — man of great courage, poor 
fellow ' — but this is a wondeiful age for invention-^ dear 
me, I’m out of bieath — quite a desperado — prodigies of 
valour — never heard > ' — can’t believe it — I shall have to 
sit down and enlighten you — Smith ' why, he’s the 
man ’ 

‘ Man-A’/cd, 1 tell vou ’ ’ here bawled out Miss Bas-Blcu, 
as 1 led Mis Pirouette to a seat Did ever anybody hear 
(he like ' It’s Maii-lVcd, I say, and not at all by any means 
M&n-Fruhy ’ Here IMias Bas-Blou beckoned to me in a 
very jieremptory mannei , and I was obliged, will 1 mil 
I, to leave Mrs P for the purpose of deciding a dispute 
touching the title of a certain poetical drama of Lord 
Byron’s Although I pronounced, with great promptness, 
that the true title was Man-Friday, and not by any means 
Man-jAVerf, vet when I returned to seek Mrs Pirouette she 
was not to bo discovered, and 1 made my retreat from the 
house in a very bitter spint of animosity against the whole 
lace of the Bas-Bleus 

Matters had now assumed a really serious aspect, and 
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I resolved to call at once upon my particular fnend, Mr 
Theodore Sinivate , for I knew that here at least I should 
get something like defimte information 

‘ Smith ? ’ said he, in his well-known peculiar way of 
drawling out his syllables , ‘ Smith — ^why, not General 
John ABC.? Savage affair that with the &ckapo-o-o-o8, 
wasn’t it ’ Say ' don’t you think so ’ — perfect despera-a- 
ado — great pity, ’pon my honour • — ^wonderfully inventive 
age ' — pro-o-odigies of valour ' By the by, did you ever 
hear about Captain Ma-a-a-a-n ’ ’ 

‘ Captam Mann be d — d ' ’ said 1, ‘ please to go on with 
your story ’ 

‘ Hem ' — oh well ' — quite la meme cho-o-ose, as we say iii 
France Smith, eh ' Brigadier -General John A — B — G ’ 
I say ’ — [here Mr S thought proper to put his finger to the 
side of his nose] — ‘ I say, you don’t mean to insinuate now, 
really and truly, and conscientiously, that you don’t know 
all about that affair of Smith’s, as well as I do, ch ’ Smith 

John A — B — C ’ Why, bless me, he ’s the ma-a-an ’ 

‘ Mr Smivate,’ said I, implormgly, ‘ is he the man in the 
mask ’ 

‘ No-o-o ' ’ said he, looking wise, ‘ nor the man in the 
mo-o-on ’ 

This reply I considered a pomted and positive insult, and 
so left the house at once in high dudgeon, with a firm resolve 
to call my friend, Mr Simvate, to a speedy account for 
his ungentlemanly conduct and ill-breedmg 

In the meantime, however, I had no notion of being 
thwarted touching the information I desired There was 
one resource left me yet I would go to the fountain-head 
I would call forthwith upon the General himself, and 
demand, in explicit terms, a solution of this abominable 
piece of mystery Here, at least, there should be no 
chance for equivocation I would be plain, positive, 
peremptory — as short as pie-crust — as concise as Tacitus 
or Montesquieu 

It was early when I called, and the General was dressing , 
but I pleaded urgent business, and was shown at once into 
hiB bed-room by an old negro valet, who remained m 
attendance during my visit As I entered the chamber, 
I looked about, of course, for the occupant, but did not 
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immediately perceive him There was a large and exceed- 
ingly odd-looking bundle of somethmg which lay close by 
my feet on the floor, and, as I was not in the best humour in 
the world, I gave it a kick out of the way 

‘ Hem ' ahem ' rather civil that, I should say ' ’ said 
the bundle, in one of the smallest, and altogether the 
funniest little voices, between a squeak and a whistle, that 
I ever heard in all the days of my existence 
‘ Ahem ’ rather civil that, I should observe ’ 

I fairly shouted with terror, and made off, at a tangent, 
into the farthest extremity of the room 

‘ God bless me * my dear fellow,’ here again whistled 
t he bundle, ‘ what — what — what — why, what is the matter"' 
I really believe you don’t know me at all ' 

What could I say to all this — what cOuld I ’ I staggered 
into an arm-chair, and, with staring eyes and open mouth, 
awaited the solution of the wonder 

‘ Strange you shouldn’t know me though, isn’t it ’ ’ 
presently re-squeaked the nondescript, which I now per- 
ceived was performing, upon the floor, some inexplicable 
evolution, very analogous to the drawing on of a stocking 
There was only a single leg, however, apparent 

‘ Strange you shouldn’t know me, though, isn t it ' 
Pompey, bring me that leg ' ’ Here Pompey handed the 
bundle, a very capital cork leg, already dressed, which it 
screwed on in a trice , and then it stood up before my 
eyes 

‘ And a bloody action it ims,’ contmued the thing, as if 
in a soliloquy , ‘ but then one musn’t fight with the Buga- 
boos and Kickapoos, and think of coming off with a mere 
sciatch Pompey, I’ll thank you now for that arm 
Thomas ’ [turning to me] ‘ is decidedly the best hand at a 
cork leg , but if you should ever want an arm, my dear 
fellow, you must really let me recommend you to Bishop ’ 
Here Pompey screw'ed on an arm 

‘ Wo had rather hot work of it, that you may say Now, 
you dog, slip on my shoulders and bosom ’ Pettiti makes 
the best’ shoulders, but for a bosom you will have to go to 
Ducrow ’ 

‘ Bosom ! ’ said I , . ,.1, 4. , 

‘ Pompey, will you never be ready with that wig 
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Scalping IS a rough process after all , but then you can 
procure such a capital scratch at De L’Onne’s.’ 

‘ Scratch ! ’ 

‘ Now, you nigger, my teeth 1 For a good set of these 
you had better go to Parmly’s at once , high prices, but 
excellent work I swallowed some very capital articles, 
though, when the big Bugaboo rammed me down with the 
butt-end of his rifle ’ 

‘ Butt-end • ram down ' ' my eye ' ! ’ 

‘ O yes, by-the-by, niy eye — here, Pomiiey, you scamj), 
screw it in ' Those Kickapoos are not so very slow at a 
gouge ; but he’s a belied man, that Dr Williams, after all , 
you can’t imagine how well 1 see with the eyes of his 
make ’ 

I now began very clearly to perceive that the object 
before me w'as nothing more nor less than my new acquain- 
tance, Brevet Brigadier-General John ABC Smith 
The manipulations of Pompey had made, I must con- 
fess, a very striking difference in the appearance of the 
}jersonal man The voice, however, still puzzled me no 
little , but even this apparent mystery was speedily 
cleared up 

‘ Pompey, you black rascal,’ squeaked the General, 
‘ I really do believe you would let mo go out without my 
palate ’ 

Hereupon the negro, grumbling out an ajiology, went up 
to his master, opened his mouth with the knowing an of a 
horse-jockey, and adjusted therem a somewhat singular- 
looking machine, in a very dexterous manner, that I could 
not altogether comprehend The alteration, however, in 
the entire expression of the General’s countenance was 
instantaneous and surprising When he again spoke-, his 
voice had resumed all that rich melody and strength which 
I had noticed upon our onginal introduction. 

‘ D — n the vagabonds 1 ’ said he, in so clear a tone that 
I positively started at the change, ‘ D— n the vagabonds ’ 
they not only knocked in the roof of my mouth, but took 
the trouble to cut off at least seven-eights of my tongue 
There isn’t Bonfanti’s equal, however, in America, for 
really good articles of this description. I can recommend 
you to him with confidence ’ jbero the General bowed]. 
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and assure you that I have the greatest pleasure in so 
doing ’ 

I acknowledged his kindness in my best manner, and 
took leave of him at once, with a perfect understanding of 
the true state of affairs — with a full comprehension of the 
mystery which had troubled me so long It was evident 
It was a clear case Brevet Brigadier-General John 

A B G Smith was the man was the man that nna 

used np 


THE BUSINESS MAN 

Metlind i<! the soul of Imsiness — Ol.T) Swing 

I AM a business man I am a methodical man Method 
IS the thing, after all But there an* no people I more 
heartily despise, than your eccentric fools who prate about 
method without understanding it , attending stnctly to its 
letter and \nolating its spirit These fellows are always 
doing the most out-of-the-way things in what they eall an 
ordeilv manner Now here — I <'oiiceive — is a positive 
jiaradox True method apjiertains to the ordinary and the 
obvious alone, and cannot be applied to the outre What 
definite idea can a body attach to such expressions as 
‘ methodical .lack o Dandy', oi ‘ a systematical Will o’ 
th(> Wisp ’ ' 

My notions upon tins head might not have been so clear 
as they are, but for a fortunate accident which happened to 
me when 1 was a very little boy A good-hearted old Irish 
nurse (whom I shall not forget in my will) took me up one 
day by the heels, w'hen I was making more noise than was 
necessary, and, swinging me rounil two or three times, 

d d my eyes for ‘ a skroeking little spalpeen and tht n 

knocked my head into a cooked hat against the bed-))ost 
This, I say, decided my fate, and made my fortune A 
bump arose at once on my sinciput, and turned out to be 
as pretty an organ of order as one shall see on a summer's 
day H ence that positive appetite for system and regulai ity 
which has made me the distinguished man of business that 
1 am 

If there IS anything on earth I hate, it is a genius Your 
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geniuses are all arrant asses — ^the greater the genius the 
greater the ass — and to this rule there is no exception 
whatever Especially, you cannot make a man of business 
out of a genius, any more than money out of a Jew', or the 
best nutmegs out of pine-knots The creatures are always 
going off at a tangent into some fantastic employment, or 
ridiculous speculation, entirely at variance with the ‘ fitness 
of tlungs ’, and having no business whatever to be con- 
sidered as a business at all Thus you may tell these 
characters immediately by the nature of their occupations 
If you ever perceive a man setting up as a merchant or a 
manufacturer , or going into the cotton or tobacco trade, 
or any of those eccentric pursuits , or getting to be a dry- 
goods dealer, or soap-boiler, or something of that kind , or 
pretending to be a lawyer, or a blacksmith, or a physician — 
an5d:hing out of the usual way — you may set him down at 
once as a genius, and then, according to the rule-of-three, 
he ’s an ass 

Now I am not in any respect a genius, but a regular 
business man My Day-book and Ledger will evince this 
in a minute They are well kept, though I say it myself , 
and, in my general habits of accuracy and punctuality, I am 
not to be beat by a clock Moreover, my occupations have 
been always made to chime in with the ordinary habitudes 
of my fellow -men Not that I feel the least indebted, upon 
this score, to my exceedingly weak-minded parents, who, 
beyond doubt, would have made an arrant genius of me 
at last, if my guardian angel had not come, in good time, 
to the rescue In biography the truth is everything, anil 
in autobiography it is especially so — yet I scarcely hope to 
be believed when I state, however solemnly, that my poor 
father put me, when I was about fifteen years of age, into 
the counting-house of what he termed ‘ a respectable hard- 
ware and commission merchant doing a capital bit of 
business ' ’ A capital bit of fiddlestick • However, the 
consequence of this folly was, that in two or three days, 
I had to be sent home to my button-headed family in a high 
state of fever, and with a most violent and dangerous pain 
in the sinciput, all round about my organ of order. It was 
nearly a gone case with me then — just touch-and-go for six 
weeks — ^the physicians giving me up and all that sort of 
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thing But, although I suffered much, I was a thankful 
boy in the main I was saved from being a ‘ respectable 
hardware and commission merchant, doing a capital bit of 
business and I felt grateful to the protuberance which 
had been the means of my salvation, as well as to the kind- 
hearted female who had ongmally put these means within 
my reach 

The most of boys run away from home at ten or twelve 
years of age, but I waited till I was sixteen I don't know 
that I should have gone, even then, if I had not happened 
to hear my old mother talk about setting me up on my own 
hook in the grocery way The grocery way I — only thmk of 
that ' I resolved to be off forthwith, and try and establish 
myself in some decent occupation, wathout dancing atten- 
dance any longer upon the caprices of these eccentric old 
jx'ople, and running the risk of being made a genius of m the 
end In this project I succeeded perfectly well at the first 
effort, and by the time I was fairly eighteen, found myself 
doing an extensive and profitable business in the Tailor’s 
Waikmg-Advertisement line 

I w'as enabled to discharge the onerous duties of this 
profession, only by that rigid adherence to system which 
formed the leading feature of my mind A scrupulous 
method characterized my actions as well as my accounts 
In my ease, it was method — not money — which made the 
man at least all of him that was not made by the tailor 
whom I served At nine, every niojgjing, I called upon that 
individual for the clothes of the day Ten o’clock found me 
in some fashionable promenade or other place of public 
amusement The precise regularity wnth which I turned 
my handsome person about, so as to bring successively 
into view every portion of the suit upon my back, was the 
admiration of all the knowing men in the trade Noon 
never passed w ithout my bringing home a customer to the 
house of my employers, Messrs Cut and Comeagain I say 
this proudly, but with tears in my eyes — for the firm proved 
themselves the basest of ingrates The little account about 
which we quarrelled and finally parted, cannot, in any 
item, be thought overcharged, by gentlemen really con- 
versant with the nature of the business Upon this 
point, however, I feel a degree of proud satisfaction in 
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permitting the reader to judge for himself My bill ran 
thus • 

Mestsrs Cut and Comeagaiu, Merthnnt Tiiilor'i 

To Peter ProffU, Walking Advertiser Drs 
July 10 To promenade, as usual, and customer brought 

home, SOO 25 

July 11 To do do do 25 

July 12 To one he, second class , dainawcd black cloth sold 

for iiiMsible green, 25 

July 11 To one he, first class, extra quahtj and size rccom- 

mendmg milled sattmet as broadiloth, 7,5 

July 20 To pure basing brand new paper shirt collar or die key, 

to set off gray Petersham, 2 

Aug 15 To wearing double padded bobtail frock (thermo- 
meter 706 m the shade), 2”) 

Aug 16 Standing on one leg three hours, to show off nc«- 

style strapped pants at 12} cents per leg per hour, 37} 

Aug 17 To promenade, as usual, and large customer brought 

(fat man), ,50 

Aug 18 To do do (meilmni sin ), 25 

Aug 10 To do do (small man and bad pay), fi 

$2 1)6} 

The item chiefiv disputed in this bill was the very 
modeiale chaige of two jieniiies for the difkty Upon my 
word of honour, this mit> not an unreasonable price foi that 
dickey It w^as one of the cleanest and prettiest little 
dickeys I ever saw , and I have gootl reason to believe that 
it effected the sale of three PeterHliams The elder partner 
of the firm, however, would allow me only one jjenny of thi' 
charge, and took it upon himself to show in what manner 
four of the same sized I'onveniences could be got out of a 
sheet of foolscap But it is needless to say that I stood 
upon the prtnrtple of the thing Business is business, and 
should be done in a business way There was no system 
whatever in swindling me out of a jienny— a clear fraud of 
fifty per cent —no method in any respect I left at once the 
employment of Messrs Gut and Gomeagam, and set up in 
the Eye-Sore line by myself — one of the most lucrative, 
respectable, and independent of the ordinary occupations 
My strict integrity, economy, and rigorous business 
habits, here again came into play I found myself driving 
a flounshing trade, and soon became a marked man upon 
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‘ Change ’ The truth is, I never dabbled in flashy matters, 
but jogged on in the good old sober routine of the callmg — 
a callmg in which I should, no doubt, have remained to the 
present hour, but loi a little accident which happened to 
me in the prosecution of one of the usual busmess operations 
of the profession Whenever a rich old hunks, or prodigal 
heir, or bankrupt corporation, gets into the notion of putting 
up a palace, there is no such thing in the world as stopping 
either ot them, and this every intelligent person knows 
The fact in question is indeed the basis of the Eye-Sore 
tiade As soon, thcieforc, as a building project is fairly 
afoot by one ot these parties, we merchants secure a nice 
comer of the lot in ( onteniplation, or a prime little situation 
just adjoining or right in front Tins done, we wait until 
the palace is halt-way up, and then we pay some tasty 
ariJiitect to lun ua uji an ornamental mud hovel, right 
against it , oi a Dowm-East or Dutch Pagoda, or a pig-sty, 
oi an ingenious littl(> bit of fancy woik, either Escpiimau, 
Kickapoo, or Hottentot 01 course, we can’t afford to take 
thei^ structures down under a bonus of five hundred per cent 
upcm the prime cost of our lot and piaster Can we '> 1 ask 
the question I ask it of business men It would be irrational 
to suppose that w e can And yet there was a rascally corpora- 
tion which asked me to do this very thing — ^this very thing > 
I did not reply to their absurd proposition, of course , but 
1 felt it a duty to go tliat same night, and lamp-black the 
whole of then palace Eoi this, the unreasonable villains 
elapjied me into jail , and the gentlemen of the Eye-vSore 
trade could not well a\oid cutting my connection when 
1 came out 

The Assault and Battery business, into which I was now 
forced to adventuie for a livelihood, was somewhat ill- 
adapted to the delicate nature of my constitution , but 
I went to work in it with a good heart, and found my 
account, here as heretofore, in those stem habits of methodi- 
cal accuracy which had been thumped into mo by that 
delightful old nurse — I w ould indeed be the basest of men 
not to remember her w ell in my will By observing, as I say, 
the strictest system in all my dealings, and keepmg a well- 
regulated set of books, I was enabled to get over many 
serious difficulties, and, in the end, to establish myself very 
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decently in the profession. The truth is, that few indi- 
viduals, in any line, did a snugger little business than I. 
I will just copy a page or so out of my Day-Book , and this 
will save me the necessity of blowing my own trumpet — a 
contemptible practice, of which no high-mmded man will 
be guilty Now, the Day-Book is a thing that don’t he 

‘Jan 1 — New Year’s day. Met Snap in the street, 
groggy Mem — he’ll do Met Gruff shortly afterwards, 
blind drunk Mem — he’ll answer too Entered both 
gentlemen in my Ledger, and opened a running account 
with each 

‘ Jan. 2 — Saw Snap at the Exchange, and went up and 
trod on his toe Doubled his fist and knocked me down 
Good ' — got up agam Some trifling difiiculty with Bag, 
my attorney I W'ant the damages at a thousand, but he 
says that, for so simple a knock-down, we can’t lay them at 
more than five hunted Mem — must get nd of Bag — no 
system at all 

‘Jan 3 — Went to the theatre, to look for Gruff Saw 
him sitting in a side box, in the second tier, between a fat 
lady and a lean one Quizzed the whole party through an 
opera-glass, till I saw the fat lady blush and whisper to G 
Went round, then, into the box, and put my nose within 
reach of his hand Wouldn’t pull it — no go Blew it, and 
tried again — no go Sat down then, and winked at the lean 
lady, when I had the high satisfaction of finding him lift 
me up by the nape of the neck, and fling me over into the 
pit Neck dislocated, and right leg capitally splintered 
Went home in high glee, drank a bottle of champagne, and 
booked the young man for five thousand Bag says it’ll do 

‘ Feb 15 — Compromised the case of Mr Snap Amount 
entered in Journal — fifty cents — which see 

‘ Feb 16 — Cast by that villam, Gruff, who made me a 
present of five dollars Costs of suit, four dollars and 
twenty-five cents Nett profit — see Journal — seventy- 
five cents ’ 

Now, here is a clear gam, in a very brief period, of no 
less than one dollar and twenty-five cents — this is in the 
mere cases of Snap and Gruff , and I solemnly assure the 
reader that these extracts are taken at random from my 
Day-Book 
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It ’a an old saying, and a true one, however, that money is 
nothing in comparison with health I found the exactions 
of the profession somewhat too much for my delicate state 
of body , and, discovering, at last, that I was knocked all 
out of shape, so that I didn’t know very well what to make 
of the matter, and so that my friends, when they met me in 
the street, couldn’t tell that I was Peter Proffit at all, it 
occurred to me that the best expedient I could adopt, was 
to alter my line of busmess I turned my attention, there- 
fore, to Mud-Dabblmg, and contmued it for some years 

The worst of this occupation, is, that too many people 
take a fancy to it, and the competition is m consequence 
excessive Every ignoramus of a fellow who finds that he 
hasn’t brains in sufficient quantity to make his way as a 
walking advertiser, or an eye-sore-png, or a salt and batter 
man, thinks, of course, that he’ll answer very well as a 
dabbler of mud But there never was entertained a more 
erroneous idea than that it requires no brains to mud- 
dabble Especially, there is nothing to be made in this way 
without method I did only a retail business myself, but my 
old habits of system carried me sivimmingly along I 
selected my street-crossing, in the first place, with great 
deliberation, and I never put down a broom in any part of 
the town but that I took care, too, to have a nice little 
puddle at hand, whicli I could get at in a minute By these 
means I got to bo well known as a man to be trusted , and 
this 18 one-half the battle, let me tell you, in trade Nobody 
ever failed to pitch me a copper, and got over my crossing 
with a clean pair of pantaloons And, as my business habits, 
in this respect, were sufficiently understood, I never met 
with any attempt at imposition I wouldn’t have put up 
with It, if I had Never imposing upon anyone myself, 
I suffered no one to play the possum with me The frauds 
of the banks of course I couldn’t help Their suspension 
put me to ruinous inconvenience These, however, are not 
individuals, but corporations ; and corporations, it is very 
well known, have neither bodies to be kicked, nor souls to 
bo damned. 

I was making money at this business, when, in an evil 
moment, I was induced to merge in the Cur-Spattermg— a 
somewhat analogous, but, by no means, so respectable a 
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profession My location, to be sure, was an excellent one, 
being central, and I had capital blacking and brushes My 
little dog, too, was quite fat and up to all varieties of snuff. 
He had been in the trade a long time, and, I may say, 
understood it Our general routine was this , — Pompcy, 
having rolled himself well in the mud, sat upon end at the 
shop door, until he observed a dandy approaching in bright 
boots He then proceeded to meet him, and gave the 
Wellingtons a rub or two with his wool Then the dandy 
swore very much, and looked about for a boot-black 
There I was, full m his view, with blacking and brushes 
It was only a minute’s work, and then came a sixpence 
This did moderately well for a time , — m fact, I was not 
avaricious, but my dog was I allowed him a third of the 
profit, but he was advisetl to insist upon half This I 
couldn’t stand — so we quarrelled and parted 

I next tried my hand at the Organ-grinding for a while, 
and may say that I made out pretty well It is a 
plain, straightforward business, and requires no particular 
abilities You can get a music-mill for a mere song, and, 
to put It in order, you have but to open the works, and give 
them three or four smart raps with a hammei It improves 
the tone of the thing, for business purposes, more than you 
can imagine This done, you have only to stioll along, 
with the mill on youi back, until you see tan-bark in the 
street, and a knocker wrapped up in buckskin Then you 
stop and grind , looking as if you meant to stop and grind 
till doomsday Presently a window opens, and somebody 
pitches you a sixjicnce, with a request to ‘ Hush up and go 
on ’, &c I am aware that some grinders have actually 
afforded to ‘ go on ’ for this sum , but for my part, I found 
the necessary outlay of capital too great, to permit of my 
‘ going on ’ under a shilling 

At this occupation I did a good deal , but, somehow, 
I was not quite satisfied, and so finally abandoned it The 
truth 18, I laboured under the disadvantage of having no 
monkey — and American streets are so muddy, and a 
Democratic rabble is so obtrusive, and so full of demnition 
mischievous little boys 

I was now out of employment for some months, but at 
length succeeded, by dint of great interest, in procuring a 
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situation in the Sham-Post The duties, here, arc simple, 
and not altogether unprofitable For example — very early 
in the morning I had to make up my packet of sham letters. 
Upon the inside of each of these I had to scrawl a few 
lines — on any subject which occurred to me as sufficiently 
mysterious — signing all the epistles Tom Dobson, or Bobby 
Tompkins, or anything in that way Having folded and 
sealed all, and stamped them with sham postmarks — ^New 
Orleans, Bengal, Botany Bay, or any other place a great 
way off — I set out, forthwith, upon my daily route, as if in 
a very great hurry I always called at the big houses to 
deliver the letters, and receive the postage Nobody 
hesitates at paying for a letter — especially for a double 
one — people are such fools —and it was no trouble to get 
round a corner before there was time to open the epistles 
The worst of this profession was, that I had to walk so 
much and so fast , and so frequently to vary my route 
Besides, I had serious .scruples of conscience I can’t bear 
to hear innocent individuals abused — and the way the whole 
town took to cursing Tom Dobson and Bobby Tompkins, 
was really awful to heai I washed my hands of the matter 
in disgust 

My eighth and last .speculation has been in the Cat- 
Growing w ay 1 have found this a most pleasant and lucra- 
tive business, and, reallv, no trouble at all The country, it 
IS well-known, has become infested with cats — so much so 
of late, that a petition for relief, most numerously and 
rc.spcctably signed, was brought before the legislature at 
its late memorable session The assembly, at this epoch, 
was unusually well-informed, and, having passed many 
other wise and wholesome enactments, it crowned all with 
the Cat- Act In its original form, this law offered a pre- 
mium foi ca,t-heads (fourpenee a-piece), but the Senate 
succeeded in amending the mam clause, so as to substitute 
the word ' tails ’ for ‘ heads ’ This amendment was so 
obviously proper, that the house concurred in it nem con 

As soon as the Governor had signed the bill, I invested 
my whole estate in the purchase of Toms and Tabbies At 
first, I could only afford to feed them upon mice (w hich are 
cheap), but they fulfilled the Scriptural injunction at so 
marvcdlous a rate, that I at length consideied it my best 
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policy to be liberal, and so indulged them in oysters and 
turtle. Their tails, at a legislative price, now bring me m 
a good income , for I have discovered a way, in which, by 
means of Macassar oil, I can force three crops in a year 
It delights me to find, too, that the animals soon get 
accustomed to the thing, and would rather have the 
appendages cut off than otherwise I consider, myself, 
therefore, a made man, and am bargaining for a country 
seat on the Hudson 
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